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FOREWORD 


This  book  is  published  because  many  who  have  read  the 
chapters  of  which  it  is  composed  have  thought  that  they 
present  a  somewhat  vivid  picture  of  conditions  in  British 
Columbia  in  the  decade  following  the  Great  War. 

It  is  not  put  forward  as  a  history,  though  something  of 
the  romantic,  colourful  story  of  British  Columbia  may  be 
learned  from  its  pages. 

It  is  not  a  travel  book,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term, 
though  many  thousands  of  miles  of  road,  trail  and  coastal 
waters  were  covered  in  assembling  the  material. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  be  “literature.”  It  is  written  in 
unconventional  style  and  language  which,  to  some  extent, 
reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  country. 

If  it  succeeds  in  bringing  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  a  picture, 
not  devoid  of  life,  of  conditions  in  this  great  province  of 
British  Columbia ;  and  if,  here  and  there,  it  throws  into 
relief  the  strength  of  purpose,  the  courage,  the  staunch 
loyalty  and  the  warmth  of  heart  of  some  of  the  brave 
pioneers  who  are  building  up  this  westernmost  outpost  of 
the  British  Empire — it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
v  Most  of  the  material  in  the  book  has  appeared  in  the  form 
of  articles  in  The  Daily  Province  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 1  As  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  this  newspaper  the  writer  has  been 
enabled  to  travel  widely  in  the  province  and  to  gather  much 
data  not  ordinarily  available.  To  the  Daily  Province  and 
also  to  the  publishers  of  McLeans  Magazine,  Toronto,  and 
of  the  T  or  onto  Star  Weekly,  the  writer  makes  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  permission  to  reprint,  in  different  form,  articles 
previously  published  by  them.  L.  J. 

Vancouver,  B.C., 

September  1928. 
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CHAPTER  I 


IN  WHICH  WE  DISCOVER  AN  ISLAND  EDEN  IN  THE 
GULF  OF  GEORGIA 

Two  thousand  feet  below  us,  spread  out  like  a  moving 
panorama  set  in  a  sparkling  sea  of  deepest  blue,  lay  that 
wondrously  beautiful  archipelago  known  to  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  “The  Gulf  Islands.”  As  we  flew  south¬ 
west  across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  from  Vancouver  towards 
Victoria,  new  attractions  in  these  lovely  islands  were  dis¬ 
covered  every  minute.  In  a  hundred  exquisite  little  rock- 
girt  harbours,  peaceful  settlements  were  seen,  trim  white 
houses  standing  out  from  the  dark  forest  background. 

Many  times  on  steamer  journeys  across  the  Gulf  I  had 
been  charmed  by  the  picturesqueness  of  these  delectable 
islands.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  said 
of  the  five-hour  steamer  journey  from  Vancouver  to  Victoria 
that  “it  is  the  most  beautiful  trip  of  the  kind  in  the  world.” 
Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  ready  to 
confirm  H.R.H.’s  opinion.  But  of  the  trip  by  air  was  born 
the  determination  to  explore  them  more  thoroughly  and 
to  learn  something  of  the  people  who  have  chosen  to  live 
in  these  rocky  little  kingdoms. 

So  one  day,  when  the  sun  shone  bright  and  turned  all 
the  gulf  waters  into  a  shimmering  sheet  of  liquid  silver, 
I  set  forth  to  “discover”  this  strange  kingdom. 

We  had  been  steaming  southward  from  Vancouver  for 
three  hours.  The  siren  hooted  loud  and  long  as  we  drew 
near  the  entrance  to  Active  Pass.  The  old  lighthouse  at 
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Georgina  Point,  which  guards  rocky  Point  Comfort,  lay 
just  to  the  south  of  the  narrow  channel — so  close  it  seemed 
one  could  almost  throw  a  biscuit  to  it.  Gossip  Island,  a 
tiny  strip  of  rock-girt  land  whose  dark  forested  slopes  looked 
cool  and  inviting,  lay  a  little  way  to  the  north.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  as  the  vessel  swung  round  a 
curve,  on  the  left  there  came  into  view,  nestling  in  the  shelter 
of  a  wide,  deep  bay,  the  chief  settlement  of  Mayne  Island. 
For  no  particular  reason,  save,  perhaps,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  a  central  point,  I  had  chosen  Mayne  Island  as  the  starting 
point  of  my  pilgrimage.  So  at  the  wharf  I  disembarked 
from  the  little  steamer — and  proceeded  to  ask  innumerable 
questions  of  all  and  sundry. 

In  the  ten  days  that  followed  I  wandered  from  one 
lovely  island  to  another,  walked  for  many  happy  miles 
through  leafy  country  lanes,  well  gravelled,  winding  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  through  thick  forests  of  mighty  fir  and 
again  out  into  the  sunlight  through  fields  where  sheep  and 
cattle  browsed.  At  every  turn  I  was  reminded  of  some 
rural  scene  in  Devon  or  Kent. 

There  are,  in  the  aggregate,  many  miles  of  good  roads 
on  these  islands  which  seem  so  small  and  insignificant  to 
the  casual  traveller.  Salt  Spring  Island,  largest  of  the 
group,  boasts  125  miles  of  fine  automobile  highways  and 
by  them  you  can  reach  all  of  the  ten  lakes  on  the  island, 
in  all  of  which  there  is  good  fishing.  Mayne  Island  has 
seventeen  miles  of  road;  Galiano  has  forty.  The  latter,  by 
the  way,  had  no  automobile  until  three  or  four  years  ago 
— and  some  of  the  old-timers  would  like  to  go  back  to  those 
blissful  days,  but  to-day  there  are  six  cars  on  Galiano. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  one’s  living  had  to  be 
made  without  much  capital  as  a  farmer  or  trader,  probably 
the  choice  of  residence  would  not  fall  on  the  lovely  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  But,  fortunately,  there  are  plenty 
of  people  whose  circumstances  are  not  quite  “ordinary.” 


Commander  Eustace  Maude,  R.N.,  of  Mayne 
Island 


\  ' 


s  Home  on  Pender  Island 


Waterlea Captain  Craddock’: 
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Fortunate  it  is  also  that  there  are  in  British  Columbia  a 
number  of  people  of  modest  private  income  who  are  able 
to  seek  out  and  settle  in  such  a  miniature  paradise  as  this. 

Probably  nowhere  else  in  all  Canada  within  a  similar 
area  are  so  many  unusual  and  interesting  characters  to  be 
found.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  of  Old  Country  birth, 
and  almost  all  have  private  means.  In  my  peregrination, 
to  mention  only  a  few  at  random,  I  met  a  remarkable  old 
naval  officer  of  over  eighty  who  at  one  time  served  as  first 
lieutenant  on  Queen  Victoria’s  royal  yacht;  an  ex-captain 
of  the  Royal  Navy  who  first  entered  Esquimalt  Harbour  as 
a  midshipman  on  H.M.S.  Phoebe  in  1870;  a  much  bewhiskered 
horny-handed  son  of  toil  who  gravely  informed  me  that 
until  nine  years  ago  he  was  a  mathematical  master  at  Eton, 
and  a  former  Royal  North-west  Mounted  Police  officer 
whose  stories  of  thirty-four  years  in  the  force,  chiefly  in 
the  north,  kept  me  enthralled  for  a  whole  evening. 

These  people  are  by  no  means  mentally  deranged,  though 
their  tastes  may  differ  from  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  climate  of  the  islands  and  to  the 
peaceful  environment  that  you  find  here  an  amazing  number 
of  men,  hale  and  hearty,  who  have  passed  long  ago  the 
allotted  span  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  It  is  true  also 
that  in  few  places  in  the  world  can  the  actual  necessities  of 
life  be  so  easily  wrested  from  nature.  The  soil  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fertile ;  the  climate  is  delightful ;  on  most  of  them 
there  is  a  fair  supply  of  water  from  springs  or  wells,  but  the 
rainfall  is  surprisingly  low,  which  is  a  drawback  to  farmers 
in  some  districts.  The  southern  Gulf  Islands  have  a  rain¬ 
fall  of  less  than  thirty  inches  a  year,  compared  with  fifty- 
seven  inches  in  Vancouver  and  thirty-five  in  Victoria.  As 
a  compensation  they  average  two  thousand  hours  of  bright 
sunshine  every  year,  with  an  average  summer  temperature 
of  sixty-two  and  a  winter  temperature  of  forty-two  degrees. 
The  waters  abound  in  fish — ling,  cod,  herring  and  salmon  of 
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several  varieties  up  to  forty-five  pounds  in  the  sea,  with 
trout  and  bass  in  the  lakes  and  streams. 

Before  I  undertook  this  expedition  I  should  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a  walking-tour  on  the  Gulf  islands.  They 
look  pretty  small  when  you  pass  them  in  the  Victoria 
steamers.  But  on  my  first  day  on  Mayne  Island,  for 
instance,  I  walked  more  than  a  dozen  miles.  But  to 
begin  at  the  beginning: 

Mrs.  Naylor,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on 
Mayne  sixty  years  ago,  fixed  me  up  with  a  comfortable 
room.  The  window  looked  out  on  an  orchard  and  there 
came  to  me  the  sweet  perfume  of  wallflowers  and  the 
cheerful  sound  of  clucking  hens.  Mrs.  Naylor  showed  me 
over  the  hotel,  lately  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  growing 
trade,  and  told  me  something  of  the  history  of  the  island. 
Mr.  Naylor,  by  the  way,  was  bom  in  Victoria  in  1865,  and 
in  the  parlour  of  the  hotel  I  spotted  a  group-picture  of  the 
Victoria  baseball  nine  of  1888.  In  it  appears  the  stalwart 
form  of  “mine  host’’  as  first  baseman. 

I  started  out  along  the  road  south  from  Naylor’s,  up  the 
hills  past  McNeill’s  store  and  a  number  of  small  clearings. 
Presently,  with  a  crunch  of  wheel  and  a  rattle  of  harness 
and  nuts,  an  ancient  buggy  passed  me!  Silly  thing  to 
record,  I  suppose,  but  it  struck  me  as  being  quaint  to  meet 
a  buggy  nowadays. 

A  few  minutes’  walking  along  the  hilly,  twisting  lane, 
past  little  clearings  and  substantial  farms — the  woods  all 
fresh  and  green,  and  everywhere  the  subtle  odour  burn¬ 
ing  wood — and  the  charm  of  these  lovely  islands  was  full 
upon  me.  I  had  been  told  (by  those  who  did  not  know) 
that  the  inhabitants  hereabouts  were  often  a  little  “queer’’ 
— for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  they  choose  to  live  the 
simple  life  far  removed  from  jazz  orchestras,  the  roar  of 
street  cars  and  the  constant  danger  of  swift  death  from 
some  erratic  motorist.  When  I  came  to  a  white  farm  gate, 
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leading  down  to  a  barn  with  a  comfortable  old  farmhouse 
set  in  an  orchard  full  of  sweet-scented  blossoms,  I  decided 
to  "check  over"  this  inhabitant  at  least. 

And  so  I  introduced  myself  to  William  Deakin,  whose 
father  settled  on  this  place  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
This  farm,  incidentally,  has  an  interesting  little  bit  of 
romance  attached  to  it.  It  was  taken  up  originally  by  an 
Australian  named  Nicholson,  and  even  to-day  the  legend 
persists — if  it  be  a  legend  only — that  he  had  buried  about 
the  place  considerable  quantities  of  gold  coins.  It  is  said 
that,  despite  his  reticence  about  any  wealth  he  may  have 
had,  he  used  to  turn  up  periodically  and  pay  his  bills  in 
golden  sovereigns.  The  theory  came  to  be  accepted  that 
he  had  "caches"  buried  on  his  farm.  Gold-hunting  on 
the  Nicholson  place,  at  one  time,  was  a  pastime  of  Mayne 
Islanders. 

From  "Billy"  Deakin,  if  I  may  become  so  familiar  on  so 
slight  an  acquaintance,  I  learned  a  bit  of  Canadian  history. 
His  grandfather,  a  retired  officer  in  the  British  Army,  came 
to  County  Simcoe,  Ont.,  and  took  up  an  officer’s  land  grant 
of  two  hundred  acres  near  the  town  of  Barrie,  not  long 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  I  gathered  that  many  new 
settlers  of  that  day  went  on  the  land  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  father  of  Billy  Deakin,  and  of  his  brother 
Dalton,  whose  splendid  farm  at  Village  Bay  is  one  of  the 
show  places  on  Mayne,  came  west  by  way  of  Chicago,  Council 
Bluff  and  San  Francisco  in  the  'seventies,  and  ultimately 
settled  on  this  island.  One  could  only  ponder  with  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  energy  and  courage  of  these  pioneers  who 
carved  this  fine  farm  from  the  thick  forest. 

Two  miles  farther  on,  all  the  way  through  leafy  lanes  or 
stretches  of  cool  forest,  I  came  to  what  is  known  as  Bennett’s 
Bay — for  the  reason  that  the  three  brothers  Bennett  have 
their  homes  close  together.  At  the  head  of  this  sheltered 
bay,  with  the  long  promontory  of  Edith  Point  protecting 
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it  from  the  open  waters  of  the  gulf,  there  is  a  derelict  hotel. 
It  is  no  new  discovery  of  mine  that  these  islands  will  some 
day  be  regarded  as  one  of  British  Columbia’s  chief  play¬ 
grounds,  for  this  hotel  was  built  in  pre-war  days  but  never 
occupied,  and  only  the  coming  of  the  war  itself  spoiled  its 
chances  of  becoming  a  Mecca  for  holiday  seekers.  There 
it  stands  in  dejected  solitude,  with  green  pastures  all  around 
it,  a  monument  to  someone’s  shattered  dreams. 

Dave  Bennett,  ploughing  in  the  field,  directed  me  through 
his  brother  Jim’s  farm,  and  so  by  a  trail  through  the  bush 
to  Fisherman’s  Bay,  a  lovely  spot  at  the  end  of  a  little 
valley.  The  sun  shone  bright  and  it  was  warm  work 
trudging  up  the  hill  towards  the  point,  so  when  I  came 
on  an  elderly  man  in  overalls  leisurely  clearing  land  and 
“stoking”  the  burning  logs,  I  gave  him  “Good  day”  and 
asked  if  I  might  rest  and  smoke  my  pipe  with  him  a  while. 
We  chatted  about  one  thing  and  the  other,  and  then  I  said: 

“And  how  long  have  you  been  here,  may  I  ask?” — to 
which  he  made  a  reply  that  astonished  me. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  you  mean  how  long  have  I  been 
living  here,  the  answer  is  ‘since  1912’ — but  if  you  mean 
‘  When  did  I  first  come  to  British  Columbia  ?  ’ — why  then 
the  answer  is  that  I  came  to  Esquimalt  Harbour  first  as  a 
midshipman  in  1870  on  H.M.S.  Phoebe  under  Admiral 
Hornby.  Six  ships  of  the  line  were  in  the  squadron  then 
— and  that’s  a  long  time  ago!” 

I  could  not  help  but  make  a  rough  calculation  of  my 
new-found  friend’s  age,  and  was  the  more  astonished  when 
he  told  me  that  when  war  broke  out  in  1914  he  went  at 
once  to  London  and  offered  himself  to  the  Admiralty  for 
service.  Somewhat  hesitatingly,  considering  his  age,  he 
was  offered  command  of  a  “Q”  boat,  which  he  promptly 
accepted  and,  in  command  of  a  converted  and  disguised 
liner,  he  was  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean.  Later  Cap¬ 
tain  Henderson,  for  this,  I  learned,  was  his  name,  served 


Captain  Sam  Harris  of  S.S.  “Otter,”  and  Mr,  Corbett,  Senior 
Postmaster  of  Hope  Bay,  Pender  Island 
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with  the  Admiralty  technical  branch  dealing  with  paravanes 
and  other  protective  devices  against  submarines. 

I  took  a  different  road  back  to  Mrs.  Naylor’s  hotel  and 
on  the  way  I  called  on  the  “Daddy  of  Mayne  Island,”  in 
the  person  of  Fred  Robson,  still  active  and  running  his 
farm,  despite  his  eighty  years.  This  fine  old  citizen  came 
out  from  Pimlico,  London,  in  1863,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Cariboo  goldfields.  A  few  months  there — and  he  was 
broke  on  the  coast.  Then  he  heard  talk  of  a  railway  coming 
through  the  mountains  and  so  settled  at  Sumas.  There  he 
was  flooded  out  and  fifty-five  years  ago,  in  1873,  he  came 
to  Mayne  Island.  Of  all  the  old-timers  of  that  day — 
Murchison,  Bailey  and  the  others — he  only  is  left,  feeling 
the  weight  of  his  years  a  little,  perhaps,  but  still  in  love 
with  the  island,  where  he  has  made  his  home  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

I  had  covered  about  eight  miles,  but  I  was  anxious  to 
walk  out  to  Point  Comfort  before  nightfall,  as  the  weather 
looked  doubtful  and  I  might  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  the 
morning.  So  I  walked  the  three  miles — a  trifle  weary,  but 
well  rewarded  for  my  trouble. 

As  you  enter  Active  Pass  you  notice  the  Georgina  Point 
Lighthouse,  on  the  south  side  of  the  pass.  Just  behind  the 
lighthouse  is  a  large  rambling  building.  It  was  built  a 
good  many  years  ago  by  poor  Warburton  Pike,  the  well- 
known  big-game  hunter,  as  a  hotel.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
purchased  by  Colonel  and  Lady  Constance  Fawkes.  Colonel 
Fawkes,  despite  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  has  more  than 
a  local  reputation  as  a  water-colour  artist,  and  in  several 
houses  I  have  seen  fine  samples  of  his  work.  I  called  on 
him  and  he,  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  insisted  that  I  walk 
with  him  out  to  the  lighthouse  and  see  the  marvellous  view 
from  there  as  the  sun  was  setting. 

We  took  our  map,  and  Colonel  Fawkes,  lying  on  the 
ground,  “set”  it,  so  that  we  could  locate  Point  Roberts, 
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Steveston,  the  Lions  and  other  Vancouver  landmarks  clearly. 
From  Georgina  Point  you  can  look  due  north  to  Vancouver, 
and  the  whole  horizon  of  splendid  snow-capped  peaks  is  like 
the  teeth  of  a  jagged  saw.  The  glow  of  the  setting  sun  tipped 
the  peaks  with  delicate  shades  of  pink  and  mauve,  streaking 
the  glassy  water  of  the  Gulf  with  faintest,  ever-changing 
tones  of  blue,  gold  and  red— such  a  picture  as  it  was  worth 
a  few  miles’  walk  to  see. 

I  hurried  back  in  the  twilight  through  the  woods,  for  I 
had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  an  evening 
call  on  the  doctor  at  the  Mayne  Island  settlement.  Eight- 
thirty  found  me  at  Dr.  Christopher  West’s,  and  in  him  and 
his  wife  I  found  not  only  a  very  charming  host  and  hostess, 
but  an  intensely  interesting  couple,  whose  reminiscences 
of  the  far  North-west  Territories  would  make  fascinating 
reading.  “Doc”  West  was  for  thirty-four  years  a  mounted 
policeman,  not  as  a  doctor,  though  he  held  his  medical 
degrees  at  that  time,  but  as  an  officer  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  an  area  as  big  as  an  empire.  At  one  time  Peace 
River  Crossing  was  his  headquarters,  and  many  a  stirring 
frontier  tale  he  can  relate. 

In  a  little  shingled  bungalow  near  the  settlement  lives 
Commander  Eustace  Maude,  whose  exploit  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  starting  to  sail  to  England  by  way  of  Panama  in  a 
tiny  boat  aroused  world-wide  interest.  Commander  Maude 
is  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  stands  well  over  six  feet  in 
his  socks,  and  the  brightness  of  his  eye  and  keenness  of  his 
mind  belie  his  silvery  hair  and  beard.  He  is  not  through 
yet  with  the  idea  of  sailing  to  England,  and  says  he  may 
try  it  again  later. 

At  one  time,  many  years  ago,  this  fine  old  sea-dog  was 
first  lieutenant  on  the  royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert.  He 
joined  the  Royal  Navy  in  1861.  After  his  retirement  from 
the  navy  he  came  to  British  Columbia,  his  first  effort  being 
a  general  store  at  Duncan  on  Vancouver  Island.  He  admits 
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he  was  not  cut  out  for  that  kind  of  a  business  and,  selling 
out,  he  bought  a  sloop  and  cruised  the  whole  east  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  looking  for  the  ideal  place  to  settle — 
the  essential  point  being  that  he  must  be  on  the  sea  and 
preferably  where  he  could  see  great  ships  go  by.  They  tell 
a  story  that  on  his  first  arrival  at  Mayne,  he  entered  Active 
Pass  in  his  sloop  with  sails  set.  He  himself  steered  while 
Mrs.  Maude  pulled  an  oar  on  one  side  and  a  Chinaman 
on  the  other.  At  all  events,  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  contented  settler  on  the  islands  than  Commander 
Maude. 

In  pouring  rain  Captain  Denroche  rowed  me  across  to 
his  kingdom  of  Gossip  Island,  but  we  went  by  way  of  Galiano 
so  as  to  pay  some  calls  there.  We  landed  at  Burrill’s  store, 
just  inside  the  entrance  to  Active  Pass,  and  here,  high  up 
above  the  water,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  passing 
steamers,  we  came  on  a  perfect  gem  of  a  rock  garden. 
There  is  a  little  sloping  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  to 
one  side  these  two  bachelor  brothers,  who  have  lived  in 
peace  here  for  twenty  years,  have  built  up  a  perfect  minia¬ 
ture  Alpine  garden — with  scores  of  varieties  of  plants,  a 
tiny  artificial  waterfall  and  graceful  trees  and  shrubs  as 
a  background. 

Lunch  time  found  us  at  Whalers’  Bay,  where  Mr.  Miller 
Higgs  is  developing  one  of  the  unique  places  on  the  islands. 
Our  host  showed  us  round  his  "estate,”  which  in  years  to 
come  should  be  one  of  unrivalled  beauty.  He  has  taken 
in  hand  several  acres  of  forest,  and  after  clearing  all  the 
underbrush,  will  seed  it  to  grass  and  plant  daffodils  and 
bluebells  galore,  making  a  lovely  woodland  park.  Miller 
Higgs  raises  foxes,  coons  and  rabbits  and  has  them  all 
scientifically  housed.  Foxes,  as  you  probably  know,  require 
very  delicate  handling,  and  the  roadway  leading  to  their 
pens  is  barred  to  the  casual  visitor,  so  as  not  to  disturb  them. 

The  house,  a  picturesque  bungalow  set  among  fir  and 
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pine,  contains  many  treasures  which  one  hardly  expects  to 
find  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner.  For  instance,  the 
bedrooms  have  great  four-poster  canopied  beds;  there  is  a 
cedar-panelled  billiard-room  adorned  with  oil-paintings  and 
bric-a-brac  from  overseas.  There  are  old  prints,  valuable 
china  and  carved  furniture  not  of  our  generation.  On  the 
rocks  outside  the  house,  the  Union  Jack  waves  proudly 
from  a  tall  white  flagstaff. 

We  rowed  from  this  delightful  spot  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
A.  E.  Scoones,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  an  energetic  and 
public-spirited  citizen.  He  is  the  ex-mathematical  master 
from  Eton,  whom  I  mentioned  previously.  He  has  been 
farming  here  for  seven  years.  When  I  asked  whether  he 
preferred  life  on  Galiano  to  that  in  England  he  replied, 
“Six  months  in  England,  nowadays,  would  bore  me  to 
death,  I  think.”  He  stands  something  over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  with  overalls,  bushy  beard  and  hoe  in  hand, 
it  was  hard  to  picture  him  in  cap  and  gown  instructing 
the  youth  of  England  in  the  rudiments  of  geometry!  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  I  should  like  to  send  a  snapshot 
of  him  masquerading  as  a  horny-handed  son  of  toil  to  some 
of  his  erstwhile  charges! 

There  is  a  fine  community  hall  and  a  school,  both  of  which 
we  inspected  on  our  way  up  the  five-mile  valley  which  runs 
due  east  and  west  on  Galiano. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  strenuous,  but  interesting 
day  we  came  to  a  haven  of  rest  on  tiny  Gossip  Island, 
where  Captain  and  Mrs.  Denroche  reign  supreme. 
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I  spoke  of  Gossip  Island  as  “a  haven  of  rest" — and  so  it 
is.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  inhabited  isles  of  the 
Gulf  and  one  of  the  quaintest  .j  The  name  is  queer  to  begin 
with.  I’m  told  it  has  nothing  to  with  "gossip"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  a 
former  owner — Gossith,  or  something  like  that.  It  is  only 
eighty-three  acres  in  extent,  but  in  that  small  compass  it 
contains  many  of  the  requirements  for  the  ideal  holiday. 
There  are  a  score  of  little  rock-bound  bays,  and  at  the  head 
of  half  a  dozen  of  them,  isolated  from  the  others,  are  summer 
cottages.  There  is  good  bathing  in  nearly  all  these  bays, 
and  boats  are  available  for  fishing  or  exploring  the  coast¬ 
line.  Then  there  is  a  small  hotel  on  the  south-eastern  point 
of  the  island  and  two  tennis  courts.  So  if  you  want  to  be 
alone  with  the  family  for  your  holiday,  where  the  kids  can 
bathe  and  amuse  themselves  with  a  boat  in  safety,  or  if 
you  want  tennis  and  community  life  at  a  country  hotel — 
you  can  have  that  too.  It  is  really  rather  a  unique  place 
— this  Gossip  Island. 

In  the  morning  we  walked  all  around  the  "kingdom” 
by  a  trail  along  the  rocks,  admired  the  glorious  views  of 
the  mainland  mountains,  drank  in  the  beauty  and  perfume 
of  the  woods  carpeted  with  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers, 
and  set  out  later  in  a  launch  for  Pender  Island.  The  whole 
Denroche  establishment  accompanied  us  —  including  two 
small  irrepressible  sons  of  the  house,  who  shot  scores  of 
gulls  with  pop-guns  and  gave  me  several  bad  attacks  of 
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heart  failure  when  they  failed  to  obey  the  parental  in¬ 
junction  to  “  Sit  still !  ”  It  was  two  o’clock  before  we  reached 
Port  Washington,  after  a  somewhat  stormy  voyage.  There 
I  bade  farewell  to  my  kind  host  and  hostess  and  the  small 
fire-eaters  and,  shouldering  my  pack,  made  my  way  to 
Mrs.  Logan’s  at  Grosvenor  House  in  search  of  food. 

Pender  Island  is  well  supplied  with  stopping-places  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  at  Grosvenor  House,  just  near 
the  wharf,  I  found  the  first  of  them.  Bill  Logan  and  his 
wife  came  here  from  Penge,  near  London,  eighteen  years 
ago.  I  smiled  when  Mrs.  Logan  told  me  of  their  arrival 
there.  They  followed  some  friends — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
McKinnon,  who  live  on  James  Point  across  the  bay — and 
one  can  picture  their  forlornness  when  they  reached  this 
isolated  spot.  It  was  pathetically  humorous  to  hear  Mrs. 
Logan  tell  of  their  bewilderment  to  find  no  “shops,”  no 
“streets,”  and  scarcely  any  neighbours.  They  are  content 
enough  to-day,  however — like  so  many  others  who  are 
bewildered  at  first  in  a  new  country. 

Someone  had  told  me  I  must  not  fail  to  see  Spencer 
Percival  if  I  visited  Pender  Island,  so  I  made  my  way  down 
a  precipitous  path  to  the  shore,  where  I  found  Mr.  Percival 
busily  engaged  in  painting  a  boat.  The  tide  was  rising 
fast,  and  he  had  to  complete  his  job  in  a  limited  time,  so 
my  call  was  brief,  but  it  was  worth  while.  Every  poultry- 
man  in  British  Columbia  is  familiar  with  his  name,  for  he 
made  a  great  reputation  as  a  White  Wyandotte  man  and, 
furthermore,  as  a  fruit-grower  on  a  small  scale.  Twenty- 
four  years  he  has  been  on  Pender  Island,  and  his  house, 
surrounded  by  fruit  trees  in  full  blossom,  was  a  sight  to 
gladden  wearied  eyes.  “The  finest  pears  in  the  world  are 
grown  here,  sir — without  exception” — these  were  Spencer 
Percival’s  last  words  to  me. 

There  are  seventeen  miles  of  good  roads  on  Pender 
Island,  and  one  of  these  I  now  followed  across  the  island 
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to  Hope  Bay,  where  is  one  of  the  chief  settlements.  There 
is  the  store  of  the  Corbetts,  father  and  son,  and  it  is  also 
a  port  of  call  for  the  island  steamers.  I  was  interested  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Corbett  senior,  as  an  example  of  the  health¬ 
giving  qualities  of  these  islands.  It  appears  that  when  he 
first  came  to  Pender  from  Eastern  Canada  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  he  was  in  the  worst  physical  condition;  so  ill 
was  he  that  doctors  almost  despaired  of  saving  his  life.  To¬ 
day,  and  almost  ever  since  his  arrival,  he  has  been  active 
and  alert,  and  there  are  many  useful  years  yet  before  him. 

Not  far  away  is  the  farm  of  another  old-timer,  whose 
career  is  of  interest.  It  is  that  of  Thomas  Menzies.  I 
can’t  be  certain  of  exact  dates,  but  about  thirty  years  ago 
young  Tom  Menzies  arrived  in  New  Westminster  from 
Eastern  Canada.  He  was  broke  and  needed  a  job  in  the 
worst  way.  Then  he  came  in  touch  with  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Robson,  a  famous  old  Methodist  pioneer  of  that  day.  A 
mission-station  was  just  started  on  Pender  Island,  and  a 
man  was  needed  to  look  after  the  small  bit  of  a  farm  there. 
Tom  Menzies  was  offered  the  job  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  year, 
and  if  he  was  satisfactory,  he  was  to  be  given  a  piece  of 
land  as  well  at  the  end  of  his  time.  In  a  few  months  there 
were  doubts  as  to  whether  the  salary  could  be  paid,  and 
Menzies  was  given  his  land  there  and  then.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fine  farm  of  to-day  at  Hope  Bay,  where 
Tom  Menzies  has  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  breeder  of 
Jersey  cattle. 

Supper-time  found  me  weary  and  hungry  on  the  door¬ 
step  of  “Waterlea,”  a  delightful  old-world  farmhouse  where 
Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Craddock  make  their  home.  I  had 
covered  a  good  ten  miles  before  I  came  to  this  hospitable 
threshold.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  imaginable. 
The  house  is  set  amid  lawns  and  fruit  trees,  facing  the  west. 
Steamers  to  and  from  Victoria  and  Vancouver  pass  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  it.  Port  Washington  is  the  nearest 
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port  of  call,  two  and  one-half  miles  by  road.  There  are 
tennis  courts  and  a  small  dancing-room  in  the  grounds,  and 
all  round  are  little  rocky  bays,  one  of  which  provides  a  fine 
sandy  bathing-beach. 

Half  a  mile  away,  high  up  on  James  Point,  is  a  little 
cottage  standing  out  from  the  trees  like  a  look-out  station. 
After  supper  I  made  my  way  up  there  to  call  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  McKinnon,  who  have  made  their  home  here  for 
twenty-three  years.  In  this  little  home  I  found  once  again 
the  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  do  people  live  on  these 
islands?”  for  when  I  put  that  question  to  John  McKinnon 
he  just  said  simply,  “Well,  why  not?  We  are  content. 
We  are  happy  here!” — and  really,  there  seemed  no  more 
to  be  said.  What’s  the  use  of  being  facetious  in  face  of 
such  contentment?  Over  the  fire-place  I  noticed  a  very 
fine  hand -carved  mantel  and  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
this,  and  the  hammered-copper  screen  beneath  it,  were  the 
work  of  Mr.  McKinnon,  as  well  as  some  extremely  hand¬ 
some  carved  panels  elsewhere  in  the  little  parlour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinnon  are  “Scots  frae  London  toon,” 
but  before  they  took  up  their  abode  here,  Mr.  McKinnon 
had  travelled  round  the  world,  and  had  been  far  up  the 
mysterious  Amazon  River.  An  interesting  man,  with  tales 
to  tell  of  many  lands. 

I  was  stupid  enough  to  ask  Mr.  McKinnon  if  he  had  been 
able  all  those  years  to  make  a  living  off  his  land  and  with 
work  nearby. 

“How  else  would  I  have  lived?”  he  replied.  “Certainly 
I  have  made  a  living — I  have  had  no  other  means.” 

When  you  ask  these  islanders  how  often  they  go  to  town, 
they  scratch  their  heads  and  try  to  figure  out  the  last  time 
they  saw  the  “bright  lights.”  Some  of  them  have  not  been 
to  a  city  for  years;  while  others  occasionally  make  the 
journey  to  Victoria  or  Vancouver.  Victoria,  at  one  time, 
had  most  of  the  business  of  the  Gulf  islands,  but  more  and 
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more  they  look  to  Vancouver  as  their  trading  centre  and 
chief  market. 

As  you  walk  along  the  lanes  of  Pender  Island  you  con¬ 
stantly  hear  the  clucking  of  pheasants  and  often  put  them 
up  from  the  side  of  the  road.  There  are  deer,  too,  in  numbers. 
They  tell  a  story  on  Pender  of  a  certain  Cockney  settler 
who  was  a  faithful  churchwarden,  and  who  felt  that,  in 
view  of  his  regular  attendance  at  church,  he  should  be  spared 
the  depredations  of  deer  in  his  orchard. 

".  .  .  me — the  churchwarden,  mind  you,”  he  said, 
“attending  church  every  blooming  Sunday,  and  then  to 
think  them  blinkin’  deer  come  over  and  ruin  my  fruit  trees. 
’Tain’t  justice,  I  says!” 

I  haven’t  attempted  to  tell  all  about  Pender  Island — it 
would  require  a  volume  to  do  that.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give 
an  outline  of  these  islands.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
delightful  places  to  stay  at  on  Pender  that  I  had  not  time 
to  visit.  There  is  Sunset  View  House  at  Hope  Bay,  and 
Raesland  Farm  at  Otter  Bay,  and  probably  others.  All 
of  them  have  their  own  individual  attractions. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  my  calls  on  Pender  Island, 
I  went  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  Grimmer.  In 
Washington  Grimmer,  hale  and  hearty  on  his  seventy-sixth 
birthday  on  April  26th  this  year,  I  met  another  example  of 
the  splendid  longevity  of  the  Gulf  islanders.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grimmer  have,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  “retired” — if  you 
can  ever  use  this  term  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  a  farmer. 
They  live  in  a  pretty  bungalow  with  a  little  gem  of  a  garden 
surrounding  it  looking  out  over  Grimmer’s  Bay.  Within 
two  or  three  miles  of  them,  on  farms  which  were  cleared  by 
the  brawn  and  zeal  of  the  family,  live  their  three  sons  and 
two  married  daughters  with  their  husbands — surely  a 
remarkable  record  in  these  days  of  divided  households. 
The  name  Grimmer  is  well  known  among  stockmen  all 
over  British  Columbia,  for  the  Grimmer  Jerseys  are  famous. 
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The  eldest  son,  an  authority  on  Jersey  stock,  rejoices  in 
the  strange  name  of  Neptune  Navy  Grimmer — and  the 
reason  for  this  is  more  astounding  than  the  name  itself. 
He  was  born  in  a  row-boat  in  Navy  Channel,  while  his  mother 
was  being  rowed  across  to  Vancouver  Island  in  expectation 
of  his  arrival !  The  name  is  appropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

Washington  Grimmer  came  to  British  Columbia  forty- 
seven  years  ago.  He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
first-class  section  of  the  ship  in  which  the  late  Premier, 
John  Oliver,  was  travelling  steerage  on  his  first  advent  to 
British  Columbia.  Also  on  that  ship  were  Mr.  H.  J.  Cambie, 
Harry  Abbott,  Mr.  Keefer  and  other  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  surveyors  and  engineers.  But  Mr.  Grimmer  was 
not  then  coming  from  England,  his  birthplace.  He  left  the 
Old  Country  at  eighteen  months  of  age  for  Australia,  and 
lived  for  many  years  on  Hindmarsh  Island  in  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  community.  He  has  been  back  to  the  Old  Country 
of  recent  years  with  some  members  of  his  family,  and  he’ll 
tell  you  that  he  doesn’t  regret  seventy-five  years  of  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  the  least.  He’s  happy  and  healthy — and  what  more 
can  one  ask  of  life? 

From  the  busy  metropolis  of  Hope  Bay,  Pender  Island, 
I  took  ship — to  wit,  the  S.S.  Otter,  Captain  Harris — and 
crossed,  by  way  of  Saturna  Island,  to  Salt  Spring  Island. 

Salt  Spring  Island  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  any  other 
island  in  the  group  I  had  been  visiting.  It  contains  some 
44,000  acres,  has  been  settled  in  spots  for  seventy  years, 
boasts  125  miles  of  good  motor  roads,  has  a  creamery  to 
which  all  other  islands  send  their  produce,  which  shipped, 
in  1926,  130,000  pounds  of  high-grade  butter  and,  in  short, 
is  a  highly  up-to-date  and  civilised  district.  I  made  the 
Harbour  House  at  Ganges  my  headquarters  for  expeditions 
to  distant  parts  of  this  island. 

I  rolled  in  here  feeling  fed  up  with  the  rotten  weather  and 
generally  blue.  This  hotel  is  run  by  a  delightful  Irish  family 
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named  Crofton — I  say  it  is  run  by  the  whole  family,  because 
I  could  not  quite  get  the  hang  of  them.  Mine  host  was  once 
an  efficient  member  of  the  battalion  with  which  I  left  Victoria 
for  the  war.  He  looks  about  forty,  but  all  my  calculations 
were  upset  by  discovering  that  the  large  young  man  who 
showed  me  my  room,  and  whom  I  judged  to  be  the  host’s 
brother,  was  his  son!  There  were  other  young  men  and 
some  charming  maidens  about,  but  whether  they  were  the 
proprietor’s  aunts  and  uncles,  children  or  employees,  I’m 
blessed  if  I  know.  Anyhow,  they  made  me  comfortable, 
despite  my  inconvenient  arrival  in  the  midst  of  house¬ 
cleaning. 

I  let  the  bath  overflow  and  the  water  ran  through  the 
kitchen  ceiling  apparently — which  did  not  add  to  my 
popularity,  I  fear.  No  one  actually  reproved  me  to  my 
face,  but  there  was  an  awful  racket  down  below  when  it 
happened— much  loud  shouting  and  banging  on  the  ceiling 
— and  this  I  took  to  be  the  charming  indirect  Irish  way  of 
asking  me  to  be  more  careful! 

After  supper  I  sallied  forth  to  call  on  an  old  acquaintance 
in  the  person  of  W.  E.  Scott,  who  is  still  remembered  as 
a  very  efficient  and  popular  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  other  days.  Mr.  Scott  still  farms  on  a  small  scale,  but 
long  illness  has  treated  him  badly  in  the  intervening  years. 
His  rock-garden  is  his  pride  and  was  a  blaze  of  beauty. 

After  sundown  I  sat  on  a  seat  under  the  trees  on  the  lawn 
here  and  swapped  reminiscences  with  my  old  comrade  of 
the  Umpty-Umpth  battalion.  Ganges  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  long  bay,  down  the  centre  of  which  is  a  string  of  tiny 
narrow  islands.  At  sunset  it  was  a  scene  of  indescribable 
beauty — quiet  and  peaceful — and  I  can  well  understand 
why  people  come  here  for  the  summer  months  from  the 
noisy  city.  On  one  of  these  islands,  by  the  way,  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  replica  in  stone  and  concrete  of  a  sort  of  English 
baronial  hall.  It  stands  up  proudly  on  its  tiny  rocky 
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kingdom,  and  at  the  eastern  end  is  a  little  guard-tower  with 
a  slit  in  it  for  the  archer  to  shoot  arrows  through  in  case 
the  place  should  be  invaded  by  foes !  All  very  quaint  and 
picturesque  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  some  of  the  unusual  people  one  meets  hereabouts. 

One  of  these  quaint  folk  said  to  me  the  other  day:  “You 
know,  my  friend,  almost  everyone  on  these  islands  is  slightly 
‘queer’  in  some  direction  or  other”  —  and  among  the 
“queer”  folk  he  frankly  included  himself.  It  all  looks 
so  peaceful  to  the  visitor  that  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  there 
are  bitter  feuds  between  certain  factions  and  families.  One 
whom  I  met  was  telling  me  about  one  of  his  neighbours. 
I  asked  some  innocuous  question — “What  kind  of  a  man  is 
he?  ”  or  something  like  that.  And  this  was  the  astonishing 
reply:  “Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  man  he  is:  The  more  he 
reads  the  Bible,  the  more  he  drinks,  and  the  more  he  drinks, 
the  more  he  beats  the  kids.”  I  changed  the  subject  for, 
evidently,  I  had  unwittingly  uncovered  an  old  feud. 

One  morning  I  left  Harbour  House  early  for  the  north 
end  of  the  island.  I  had  heard  of  a  darky  settlement  on 
Salt  Spring,  where  there  are  still  about  fifty  people,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  visit  it.  These  people,  or  their  forbears, 
came  here  as  refugees  from  the  South  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  ’sixties,  and  were  given  land  on  Salt  Spring 
Island.  They  live  somewhat  removed  from  the  white 
population,  and  are  very  little  in  evidence.  At  what  is 
known  as  “The  Settlement,”  about  the  centre  of  the  island, 
there  is  an  old  cemetery  which  interested  me,  for  in  it  were 
graves,  apparently  of  white  men  dating  back  to  1862  and 
thereabouts. 

I  turned  north  along  a  side-road,  and  soon  the  trail  led 
through  thick  forest  until,  as  I  climbed  a  hill,  I  saw  below 
me  on  the  right  a  farmhouse  in  a  clearing.  Outside  the  back 
door  a  comely  wench  of  decidedly  dark  complexion  was 
singing  at  her  task  of  washing  clothes  in  a  tub. 
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"Is  your  father  at  home? ”  I  called  out. 

"No,”  was  the  decided  answer. 

"Well,  may  I  come  through  the  gate  and  take  a  picture 
of  you?”  I  asked. 

"You’d  better  not — or  I’ll  call  somebody  quick,”  she 
called  back,  obviously  doubtful  of  my  honesty.  So  I  had 
to  go  away  without  what  would  have  made  a  very  pretty 
picture. 

The  road  skirted  beautiful  St.  Mary’s  Lake,  one  of  the 
nine  lakes  on  the  island,  said  to  be  full  of  bass  and  other 
fish,  and  led  past  much  cleared  land,  where  were  com¬ 
fortable  farmhouses.  About  noon  I  came  to  Fernwood 
Farm,  where  Fred  J.  James  and  brothers  have  their  fine 
seed  farm,  renting  the  splendid  property  from  Mr.  Charles 
Lang.  Here  they  grow  seeds  of  every  description,  from 
the  loveliest  flowers  to  the  unlovely  onion.  The  land  slopes 
gently  to  the  east;  it  has  ample  water  supplies,  and  with 
good  drainage  and  long  hours  of  sunshine,  the  location  is 
said  to  be  ideal  for  raising  seeds.  James  Brothers  have 
been  at  this  intricate  and  highly  specialised  business  for 
ten  years  or  more  now,  and  have  built  up  a  fine  reputation. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Lang  and  his  lady,  now  retired  from  active 
work,  but  keenly  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  Salt  Spring  Island.  Mr.  Lang  hails  from 
Cornwall,  where  he  was  a  contractor  in  a  big  way  and  had 
other  large  interests.  To  him,  chiefly,  Ganges  owes  its 
excellent  water  supply,  brought  all  the  way  from  Maxwell 
Lake.  Water  is  not  an  easy  question  on  most  of  the  islands, 
but  as  far  as  most  of  Salt  Spring  is  concerned,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Ganges,  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  the 
self-sacrificing  investment  by  Mr.  Lang  of  considerable 
sums  on  which  he  expects  but  small  return  for  many 
years. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  I  reached  the  "estate” — for 
that  is  the  proper  word  in  this  case — of  Mr.  Henry  Bullock, 
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near  Ganges.  I  walked  up  the  drive  between  high  laurel 
hedges  that  might  have  graced  an  English  country-house, 
and  came  to  the  substantial  old  house.  Now  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  expect  in  meeting  this  famous  citizen  of  Salt  Spring, 
of  whom  I  had  heard  stories  for  so  many  years.  Everyone 
smiles  when  you  mention  Mr.  Bullock — but  it  is  a  kindly 
affectionate  smile. 

“Ah,  he’s  a  queer  one,”  one  man  said  to  me,  “but  generous 
and  good-hearted — I  should  say  so.  Even  if  he  has  queer 
notions  about  some  things,  this  I’ll  say — no  one  in  need 
was  ever  turned  away  empty-handed  from  Mr.  Bullock. 
Many  a  lad  has  him  to  thank  for  kindnesses  known  only 
to  a  few.” 

And  that  is  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  things  they  say  every¬ 
where  about  Mr.  Bullock.  You  will  note  that  he  is  always 
“Mr.”  Bullock,  for  he  is  regarded  with  the  respect  which 
in  rural  England  is  accorded  to  “The  Squire.”  The  story 
is  told  of  how  Mr.  Bullock,  some  years  ago,  noting  the 
tendency  of  youths  from  the  Old  Country  to  become 
slovenly  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  endeavoured  to  check 
this  tendency  by  importing  a  score  of  top-hats  with  Eton 
suits  for  the  smaller  lads.  To  boys  who  would  wear  this 
dignified  raiment  on  Sundays,  it  is  said,  the  sum  of  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  was  given.  Many  in  Ganges  remember  the 
days  when  a  uniformed  page-boy  used  to  run  messages  to 
the  village  from  the  Bullock  residence. 

But  these  stories  are  told  with  a  kindly  smile  of  days 
that  are  gone.  Top-hats  and  Eton  suits  are  not  worn  by 
the  lads  of  Salt  Spring  any  more,  and  I  think  it  would  take 
$100  or  more  to  make  them  fashionable,  even  for  Sunday 
wear  to-day. 

Mr.  Bullock  has  lived  on  Salt  Spring  Island  for  thirty 
years.  His  father,  a  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
had  a  college  living  near  Windsor,  and  perhaps  with  the 
beauties  of  an  English  country  vicarage  in  mind,  Mr. 
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Bullock  laid  out  his  grounds  at  Ganges.  At  all  events, 
the  place  reminds  one  of  such  a  garden — with  its  tall  hedge¬ 
rows,  stately  yews  and  box  hedges.  In  the  grounds  there 
is  a  beautiful  lake,  of  which  you  can  catch  a  glimpse  from 
the  house.  Of  course,  times  have  changed  in  thirty  years; 
then,  as  Mr.  Bullock  will  tell  you,  you  could  hire  a  hard¬ 
working  Japanese  for  fifty  cents  a  day — where  to-day  the 
wage  would  be  nearly  $5 — and  that  makes  a  difference. 

One  morning,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gavin  Mouat,  one 
of  the  pioneer  family  of  that  name,  whose  trading  concern 
has  been  established  on  Salt  Spring  these  many  years,  I 
was  enabled  to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  chicken- 
farms  I  have  ever  seen.  This  was  the  farm  of  Chaplin  and 
Oswald  at  Vesuvius  Bay.  It  was  surprising  to  learn  that 
from  the  farm  of  this  man  Chaplin — a  returned  soldier 
who  had  never  done  any  chicken-raising  before  the  war 
— came  four  out  of  the  twelve  exhibition  birds  which 
British  Columbia  sent  to  the  British  Empire  Exhibition 
at  Wembley. 

It  is  an  astonishing  place.  The  partners  have  had  orders 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  their  eggs 
and  day-old  chicks.  For  day-old  chicks  they  get  $30  per 
hundred,  while  eggs  from  their  champion  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  known  by  the  unpoetic  name  of  E  iom,  have  been 
sold  at  enormous  prices.  Five  sons  of  this  lady  have  been 
sold  at  $50  each.  One  of  them  went  to  the  University  of 
British  Columbia;  two  to  California,  one  to  Indiana  and 
one  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Their  shipments  of  day-old  chicks 
have  risen  from  500  in  1923  to  7000  in  1926,  and  to  a  probable 
total  of  about  14,000  this  year — truly  an  extraordinary 
record. 

I  decided  to  walk  from  Ganges  to  Fulford  Harbour,  where 
I  heard  I  could  get  a  launch  to  take  me  across  to  Sidney, 
whence  I  could  go  by  car  to  Victoria.  It  was  about  an  eight- 
mile  hike — not  very  interesting  until  I  came  to  the  lovely 
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valley  which  runs  through  the  island  from  Fulford  to  Bur- 
goyne  Bay.  One  thing,  however,  aroused  my  curiosity  on 
the  way,  and  that  was  the  number  of  small  trucks  I  met  on 
the  road  taking  loads  of  new-cut  lumber  to  the  assembly 
wharf  at  Ganges.  I  learned  that  the  F.  M.  Singer  Lumber 
Company  has  ten  small  portable  mills  on  Salt  Spring, 
buying  timber  from  settlers,  cutting  it  on  the  ground  and 
hauling  it  to  the  assembly  wharf,  there  to  be  loaded  for 
Vancouver  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  old  residents  of  the 
place  strenuously  object  to  the  noise  and  nuisance  of  having 
these  trucks  rushing  all  over  the  place.  But  as  this  concern 
has  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  $12,500,  and  cut  about  11,000,000 
feet  of  timber  last  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  settlers  find 
the  business  a  boon. 

Near  the  end  of  my  walk  I  came  to  a  spot  where  a  rustic 
bridge  crossed  a  babbling  brook.  Looking  down  a  grassy 
bank,  where  woodland  flowers  poked  their  heads  up  to  the 
sunshine,  I  saw  a  miniature  spillway  and  a  tiny  pond.  A 
few  yards  farther  on,  through  an  ivy-covered  gateway,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  most  lovely  garden  ablaze  with  flowers. 
I  heard  a  voice  calling  the  chickens  to  supper  and  so,  enter¬ 
ing  the  gate,  I  met  John  Carter  Mollet,  eighty-one  years  old 
in  March  last,  and  still  in  love  with  every  flower  in  his 
garden. 

He  took  me  round  the  well-kept  beds.  “You  seem  to  love 
your  garden?”  said  I.  “My  garden?  It  is  my  life,”  he 
said  earnestly.  “I  work  from  five  in  the  morning  till  dark, 
and  I  am  never  done  with  the  flowers!”  Then,  his  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard  and  his  battered  hat  making  him  a 
quaint  old  figure,  he  took  me  to  see  his  water-ram — a  simple 
device  by  which  he  controls  all  the  water  he  needs  from 
his  never-dry  spring. 

I  asked  John  Carter  Mollet  when  and  why  he  came  to 
Canada.  He  told  me  he  came  to  Canada  from  Jersey  in 
1862.  Five  years  he  lived  in  Ontario,  then  for  a  time  in 
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the  United  States,  and  thirty  years  ago  he  settled  on 
Salt  Spring. 

“But  what  brought  your  family  out  here?”  I  pursued. 

And  instantly  he  answered:  “Mr.  Friend’s  panorama  of 
Canada.  Talk  about  your  ‘movies’ — why,  they  are  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  vivid  panoramas  of  the  old  days. 
Why,  I  have  seen  panoramas  that  have  lived — like  that  of 
Garibaldi’s  campaigns  which  I  saw  seventy  years  ago.  Yes 
— Mr.  Friend’s  panorama  of  Ontario  and  the  Maritimes 
persuaded  my  father  that  Canada  was  the  country  for 
him.”  And  this  brought  to  my  mind  also,  amazingly  vivid 
panoramas  I  had  seen  as  a  child  in  Switzerland  and  France 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  I  can  understand  that  in 
the  far-off  days  before  “movies,”  a  panorama  would  have 
been  wonderful  immigration  propaganda. 

We  stood  and  chatted  awhile  at  the  gate,  and  he  gave 
me  a  buttonhole  of  pansies.  Then  he  said:  “Well,  young 
man,  I  must  go  to  my  chickens.  I’ve  been  living  all  alone 
for  fourteen  years,  you  know,  and  I’m  busy.  Good-bye — 
and  come  and  see  the  old  man’s  garden  if  you  pass  this 
way  again.” 

So  I  came  to  my  journey’s  end  at  Fulford  Harbour.  I 
supped  in  royal  style  at  the  “White  House”  which,  despite 
the  name,  is  a  comfortable  small  hotel  in  a  lovely  quiet 
spot.  And  late  that  night  I  reached  Victoria  —  tired 
out,  minus  seven  pounds  of  unnecessary  flesh  and  with 
mind  and  body  reinvigorated  by  a  delightful  stay  in  these 
“Summer  Isles  of  Eden.” 


CHAPTER  III 


OVER  THE  CARIBOO  HIGHWAY — AFOOT  AND  OTHERWISE 

We  were  sitting  round  the  unlighted  stove  in  the  Lytton 
Hotel  on  an  evening  in  June.  The  company  consisted  of 
the  usual  dozen  or  so  up-country  townsmen,  prospectors  in 
from  the  hills  and  men  going  to  or  coming  from  camps 
near  by.  Among  them  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  the  movements  and  activities  of  the 
humble  writer  of  this  chronicle. 

“Where  you  from,  stranger?  ”  he  asked. 

“Vancouver.” 

“Where  you  bound  for? ” 

“Up  the  road — nowhere  in  particular.” 

“How  you  tra veilin’ ?  ” 

“Walking.” 

"Walkin’!  What’s  the  idea? — ain’t  you  got  the  price  of 
a  ride? ” 

"Well — not  exactly  that.  You  see  I  like  to  go  slow — 
and  to  talk  to  people  I  meet  along  the  road.” 

“Ah,  I  get  you,”  said  he,  as  though  he  had  penetrated  a 
profound  mystery  which  was  being  created  to  hide  something 
from  him,  “some  kind  of  tra  veilin’  preacher,  eh?” 

We  let  it  go  at  that,  without  troubling  to  deny  the  flatter¬ 
ing  suggestion.  No  doubt  he  told  his  cronies  about  the 
crazy  son-of-a-gun  of  a  preacher  who  was  hoofing  it  up  the 
Cariboo  Highway. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  walk  up  the  Cariboo  Highway — or 
at  least  over  a  good  part  of  it — is  an  experience  which 
provides  pleasure  certainly  not  less  than  that  which  is  the 
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lot  of  the  automobilist.  Travelling  by  car,  even  at  a  slow 
speed  (which  is  rare),  you  cannot  get  full  enjoyment  from 
the  glorious  scenery.  You  dash  across  a  bridge  and  some¬ 
one  in  the  back  seat  exclaims,  “Oh,  look  at  that  lovely 
waterfall!”  But  it  is  too  late — the  waterfall  is  some  yards 
behind,  the  hill  is  steep  and  the  car  cannot  be  continually 
stopping.  Incidentally,  it  is  much  more  comforting  to 
travel  over  this  mountain  highway  with  a  driver  at  the 
wheel  who  attends  strictly  to  business  than  with  one  who 
takes  in  all  the  scenery. 

But  driving  over  the  highway  is  a  simple  operation  com¬ 
pared  to  walking.  You  see  there  are  long  distances  to  be 
covered  where  there  are  no  stopping-houses  or  shelter  except 
the  trees.  There  are  two  railway  lines,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  Fraser  River,  but  they  cross  over  each  other  and  over 
the  river.  To  keep  in  mind  a  rough  idea  of  their  time¬ 
tables,  in  case  of  emergency,  also  to  know  which  railway 
will  be  handy  at  a  certain  spot,  calls  for  the  precise  brains 
of  a  mathematical  scholar  allied  to  the  bump  of  location 
of  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  I  walked  over  all  the  seventy- 
three  miles  of  marvellous  scenic  highway  which  lie  between' 
Hope  and  Lytton.  If  I  made  any  such  assertion,  one  or 
other  of  those  who  kindly  gave  me  lifts  would  rise  to  remark 
that  I  was  a  liar,  but,  going  or  coming,  I  did  traverse  on 
foot  the  greater  part  of  that  section  of  the  road — and  much 
more  beside.  Indeed,  without  making  provision  ahead, 
beyond  the  first  lift,  and  with  only  a  limited  supply  of 
money  in  my  pocket,  I  did  actually  travel  over  one  thousand 
miles  in  nine  days  from  Vancouver  to  Woodpecker,  fifty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Quesnel,  and  back. 

Other  pens  have  described  the  wondrous  vistas  of  canyon 
and  glacier,  the  endless  panorama  of  waterfall  and  torrent, 
as  the  highway  climbs  up  the  face  of  the  mountains  and 
winds  its  way  through  the  mighty  canyon  of  the  Fraser 
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River.  But  not  many  have  set  out  afoot  to  “chance  their 
luck  ”  over  the  highway. 

A  favourite  saying  of  dear  old  Canon  Scott,  beloved 
chaplain  of  the  First  Canadian  Division,  was  “The  Lord 
will  provide.”  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  set  out  at  five 
o’clock  one  Saturday  morning.  The  first  lift  with  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cruise,  of  Vancouver,  was  to  give  me  a  ride  as  far  as  Spuzzum 
toll-gate.  We  bowled  along  merrily  enough  until  we  reached 
Chilliwack,  and  from  there  to  Rosedale  we  did  not  bowl 
along  quite  so  merrily,  for  this  is  the  roughest  piece  of  the 
whole  road.  We  lunched  in  great  comfort  at  Choate  Lodge, 
half-way  between  Hope  and  Yale,  and  in  early  afternoon 
came  to  the  toll-gate,  two  miles  south  of  Alexandra  Bridge. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  guess  at  the  revenue  which  auto¬ 
mobile  tolls  will  produce,  but  it  was  interesting  some  days 
later  to  look  up  the  old  toll-books  of  the  ’sixties  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  office  at  Clinton.  Toll  was  paid  then  at  Clinton  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  freight  and  one  shilling  a 
head  for  horses  and  sixpence  a  head  for  sheep.  Sometimes 
the  tally  was  made  in  sterling  and  sometimes  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  records  of  1863  show  that  in  July  of  that 
year  £767  ($3835)  was  so  paid.  In  August  more  than 
£1000  was  collected  (which  indicates  more  than  250  tons  of 
freight  hauled  in  that  month),  and  in  May  1867  the  total 
was  even  higher.  In  that  old  book  with  yellowing  leaves, 
under  the  heading  “Paid  by,”  you  can  find  the  names  of 
most  of  the  famous  old-time  teamsters. 

The  weather  looked  threatening  when  we  reached  Alex¬ 
andra  Bridge,  and  my  kind  host’s  car  was  most  palatial; 
so  I  yielded  to  his  blandishments  and  drove  with  him  until 
we  had  passed  the  worst  of  the  long  climb  up  the  steep 
slopes  of  Jackass  Mountain.  Then,  shouldering  my  pack, 
I  bade  him  “adieu,”  and  in  a  minute  or  two  was  trudging 
along,  feeling  very  much  alone  with  nothing  to  break  the 
utter  stillness  except  the  tumbling  white  water  in  the 
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Fraser,  one  thousand  feet  below,  and  the  crunch  of  my 
footsteps  on  the  gravel  road. 

Lytton  was  eight  miles  away,  and  as  the  sun  was  blazing 
hot  once  more,  I  was  glad  enough  to  reach  the  old  town. 

Vaguely  I  had  planned  to  see  the  new  section  of  the 
highway  under  construction  between  Lytton  and  Spence’s 
Bridge,  by  which  the  roundabout  route  to  Ashcroft  and 
the  Okanagan,  by  way  of  Lillooet,  will  be  greatly  shortened. 
Whether  I  would  or  no,  "Shanks’s  mare”  seemed  the  only 
means  of  reaching  Gladwin  and  the  camp  a  few  miles  beyond, 
so  I  put  myself  down  for  a  call  at  five  o’clock  on  the 
Sunday  morning. 

Now  Lytton  is  a  delightful  old  town  in  many  respects. 
It  has  a  history,  like  all  these  old  places  on  the  Cariboo  Road. 
But  it  labours  under  one  handicap  just  now,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  time-tables  of  the  two  transcontinental 
railways  are  so  arranged  that  one  train  goes  east  about 
2.30  a.m.  and  another  west  about  an  hour  later. 

Why  he  picked  on  a  weary  traveller  like  myself,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  do  know  that  about  2.15  a.m.  a  figure  appeared 
in  my  doorway  bearing  an  oil  lamp. 

"Get  up  if  you  want  to  catch  the  east-bound  train,”  said 
a  voice.  I  replied  as  politely  as  possible  under  the  trying 
circumstances. 

At  3.15  or  thereabouts  the  same  figure  again  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  "Get  up  if  you  want  to  catch  the  west¬ 
bound  train!” 

"I  don’t  want  any  blinking  train,”  I  shouted;  "I  want 
to  be  called  at  five  o’clock.” 

"Oh,  well,”  he  said  sorrowfully,  "I  guess  I’ve  made  a 
mistake.  I’m  not  the  hotel  man  anyway.” 

When  five  o’clock  came  no  one  called  me — but  it  wasn’t 
necessary,  for  the  sun  was  streaming  through  the  window, 
making  sleep  out  of  the  question. 

A  five-mile  walk  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  track  brought 
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me  to  Gladwin  Siding,  where  was  a  road  camp  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government.  Another  five  miles  and  the  engineers’ 
camp  at  Nicoamen  Creek  was  reached.  The  creek  is  a 
turbulent  stream  running  into  the  Thompson  River,  and 
fed  from  the  magnificent  Nicoamen  Falls,  not  far  from  the 
railway.  The  creek  tumbles  over  its  rocky  bed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  five-hundred-foot  falls  and  creates  a  delight¬ 
ful  green  oasis  in  the  dried-uphills.  Among  the  trees  the 
camp  is  pitched.  When  this  section  of  the  road  is  com¬ 
pleted,  Nicoamen  Creek  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
stopping-places.  Two  veterans,  Watson  and  Leinster,  have 
a  farm  of  a  few  acres  there,  which  will  be  circled  by  the 
road.  It  was  in  this  creek  that  the  earliest  discovery  of 
gold  was  made  in  British  Columbia,  for  Nicoamen  Creek 
lay  directly  on  the  old  Hudson’s  Bay  fur  trail  down  through 
the  Okanagan  Valley. 

From  the  camp  we  climbed  one  thousand  feet  up  the 
hot  dry  hills  to  see  the  wonderful  falls,  which  tumble  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  into  a  boiling  cauldron  of  foam 
below.  One  proposal  of  the  engineers  was  to  build  a  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  across  the  front  of  the  falls,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  such  a  bridge  would  have  cost  $100,000  to 
construct,  the  lower  route  down  by  the  Thompson  was 
chosen. 

The  scenery  along  the  Thompson  between  Lytton  and 
Spence’s  Bridge,  of  course,  is  different  from  the  Fraser 
River.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  awe-inspiring  in  its  grandeur, 
but  extremely  beautiful.  The  road  winds  up  and  down, 
and  for  a  long  stretch  eventually  will  run  close  beside  the 
water,  between  the  railway  and  the  river  on  the  south  side. 
A  concrete  retaining  wall  has  to  be  built  for  two  thousand 
feet,  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  at  low  water,  this  section 
of  the  road  cannot  be  completed  at  once. 

The  day  was  baking  hot,  and  Lytton  had  to  be  reached 
before  noon,  so  Mike  Spada,  the  section  foreman,  was 
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prevailed  upon  to  forgo  his  Sabbath  rest  and  to  drive  me 
back  to  Lytton  on  his  speeder.  My  sympathy  with  those 
who  travel  through  the  mountains  in  shut-in  railway  coaches 
or  closed  cars  which  obscure  half  the  beauty  of  the  land¬ 
scape  was  heightened  by  that  journey.  Unhampered  by 
roof  or  walls,  the  full  glory  of  the  Thompson  River  valley 
lay  open  to  us.  At  Gladwin  we  made  a  brief  stop  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Spada  who,  by  the  way,  comes  from  Sidcup  in 
Kent,  England.  What  with  two  girls  and  two  boys  in  her 
own  family,  two  boarders,  one  of  whom  is  the  school  teacher, 
and  washing  to  do  for  seventeen  men  in  the  camp  near  by, 
Mrs.  Spada  does  not  find  time  hang  heavy  on  her  hands. 

From  Lytton  to  Lillooet  is  forty-two  miles,  and  there  is 
not  much  settlement  along  the  road.  It  is  twenty-one 
miles  from  Lytton  to  George  McGillivray’s  at  the  half-way 
house,  and  even  that  distance  is  too  far  for  comfort  to  the 
pedestrian.  So  I  asked  in  Lytton  what  chance  there  was 
of  being  picked  up  along  the  road.  One  said,  “Sure  you’ll 
get  lots  of  chances  to  ride.”  “Well,  maybe  you  will,  and 
maybe  you  won’t,”  said  another.  However,  I  had  started 
out  to  walk — and  walk  I  would! 

One  of  the  charms  of  travelling  through  British  Columbia 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  space  of  a  day’s  run  by  automobile, 
you  may  pass  from  the  temperate  climate  of  the  lower 
mainland  to  the  totally  different  conditions  of  the  dry  belt. 
Another  day’s  run  northward,  and  you  leave  the  dry 
country  behind  to  enter  the  fertile,  highly  productive 
country  which  lies  tributary  to  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
north  of  Williams  Lake,  around  Quesnel  and  Strathnaver. 

If  you  travel  on  your  flat  feet,  you  may  regard  summer 
conditions  in  the  dry  belt  somewhat  differently  from  the 
motorist.  It  is  hot — yes,  very  hot — and  it  is  dusty.  Cool¬ 
ing  streams  are  few  and  far  between,  and  it  takes  stern 
purpose  and  an  inflexible  will  to  refuse  lifts  when  they 
are  offered. 
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It  was  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  set  out  from 
Lytton  across  the  Thompson  River  bridge  along  the  great 
north  road.  The  brilliant  green  foliage  of  Southern  British 
Columbia  was  left  behind,  giving  place  to  the  dry  hills  and 
sweet-smelling  sage-brush.  The  benches  on  either  side  of 
the  Fraser  River  have  their  vivid  patches  of  green,  where 
the  mountain  streams  provide  water  for  irrigation  for 
crops,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  land  of  jack-pine  and 
sage-brush.  Back  of  the  valley,  on  the  higher  levels,  lies 
the  great  cattle  country,  but  the  beauty  of  this  region  is  not 
that  of  the  highway  in  the  canyon  and  farther  south; 
nevertheless,  it  has  an  appeal  all  its  own.  There  are  wild 
flowers  here  and  there,  and  Alpine  plants  gain  a  precarious 
livelihood  clinging  to  crevices  in  the  rocks. 

Just  north  of  Lytton,  down  by  the  water’s  edge,  there  is 
a  shady  spot  where  automobile  tourists  camp  and,  passing 
by,  you  climb  for  two  miles  until,  looking  back  along  the 
dusty  road,  Lytton,  with  its  shady  trees,  looks  cool  and 
inviting.  From  early  days  Lytton  has  been  an  important 
Indian  centre.  To-day  there  are  still  hundreds  of  Indians 
on  reserves  within  a  score  of  miles  of  the  old  town,  and  it 
has  always  been  a  centre  of  missionary  work.  At  the  top 
of  the  long  hill  you  come  to  St.  George’s  Anglican  Indian 
Mission  School,  a  big  rambling  building,  where  are  housed 
nearly  one  hundred  Indian  children  of  both  sexes.  It  is  a 
remarkable  school,  and  has  accomplished  great  things  for 
the  natives.  They  have  fine  playing-fields  and  farm  build¬ 
ings,  and  so  highly  is  the  work  thought  of  that  the  Dominion 
Government  has  recently  spent  $200,000  in  building  a  new 
school  to  replace  the  old  one. 

A  few  miles  farther  on,  as  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  mopped  my  brow,  I  accepted  a  lift  from  a  kindly- 
disposed  autoist  bound  for  Prince  Rupert,  by  way  of 
Terrace,  intending  to  ship  his  car  thence  over  the  Canadian 
National.  There  are  too  many  hairpin  turns  on  this  part 
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of  the  road  for  comfort — even  with  a  slow  driver — and  my 
new-found  friend  was  not  that.  So  I  tactfully  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  the  speed  which  seemed  safest  in 
these  parts. 

“You  can’t  safely  average  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour 
over  these  roads,”  I  hazarded.  I  did  not  expect  them  to 
agree,  but  the  youthful  Jehu  and  his  father,  who  sat  beside 
him,  evidently  thought  such  slowness  a  good  joke. 

“That  wouldn’t  suit  Dad  and  I,”  said  the  young  man.  I 
had  noticed  that  already,  and  thinking  longingly  of  my  wife 
and  family  as  we  slewed  round  a  particularly  bad  curve, 
I  said  I  thought  I  ought  to  walk  again.  They  were  kind 
and  courteous,  offering  me  candy  or  biscuits — but  still  I 
thought  I’d  rather  die  a  natural  death,  so  I  thanked  them 
and  hit  the  trail  again. 

For  many  weary  miles  I  climbed  on,  looking  behind  me 
ever  and  again  with  some  anxiety  at  a  black  thunder-cloud 
which  was  skirting  the  valley.  A  few  miles  from  McGilli- 
vray’s  another  car  drew  up  beside  me.  The  driver  was  the 
Hon.  E.  D.  Barrow,  Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and 
with  him  were  two  neighbours  and  friends  of  his  in  the 
persons  of  Charles  Hawthorne  and  John  English  of  the 
Chilliwack  Valley.  I  felt  safer  now  and,  having  in  mind 
the  thunderstorm,  I  continued  with  them  and  so  came  to 
Lillooet — dreaming  as  ever  of  the  glories  of  its  golden  past 
under  the  gorgeous  maple-trees  which  line  the  main  street. 
Three  miles  farther  on  we  reached  Craig  Lodge,  by  the 
shores  of  Seton  Lake. 

There  is  something  in  the  welcome  you  get  at  most  up- 
country  hotels  which  you  do  not  find  elsewhere,  and  of  this 
touch  of  British  Columbia  native  genius,  Craig  Lodge  near 
Lillooet  is  a  fine  example.  Where  the  trade  depends  on 
automobile  tourist  traffic,  of  course,  hotels  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  arrivals  demanding  meals  and  things  at  queer 
hours,  but  there  is  something  more  than  mere  lip  courtesy 


The  Valley  of  the  Thompson  River,  Looking  East,  near  Lytton 

On  the  left,  tracks  of  the  Canadian  National;  on  the  right,  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  The  new  Cariboo  highway  will  parallel  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  tracks  for  a  long  distance. 
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in  the  welcome  you  get.  No  one  fawns  upon  you,  but 
nothing  is  a  trouble.  You  feel  that  the  true  spirit  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  like  that  of  the  old  coaching  days  in  England  a 
century  ago,  lives  again  in  this  new  country — the  desire 
to  make  you  "at  home”  and  not  merely  to  get  your 
money. 
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IN  WHICH  A  BISHOP  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE 

My  next  problem  was  how  to  get  to  Clinton,  seventy  miles 
away.  To  hire  a  car  would  cost  $25  or  more — and  that  was 
beyond  a  "hobo’s”  means.  One  might  get  a  lift  to  Ashcroft 
and  "chance  the  luck”  again  from  Ashcroft  north  to 
Clinton — or  take  the  stage.  The  best  plan  seemed  to  be  to 
walk  to  Lillooet  and  keep  one’s  ears  open  to  hear  of  anyone 
going  to  Clinton.  So,  after  supper,  to  Lillooet  I  proceeded. 

I  wandered  into  the  "Excelsior  Hotel,”  and  for  a  few 
minutes  watched  the  card  game.  Paul  Sentini,  an  old- 
timer  in  these  parts,  runs  the  “Excelsior,”  and  of  one  of 
his  guests  asked  information  of  anyone  going  to  Clinton. 

"Why,  yes,”  he  said,  "I  think  George  McKenzie,  the 
provincial  policeman,  is  going  to  Clinton  early  to-morrow.” 
So  I  sought  and  found  George  McKenzie,  one-time  bombing 
sergeant  of  the  7th  battalion,  and  very  soon  had  arranged 
to  meet  him  at  nine  o’clock  sharp  on  the  following  morning. 

We  drove  by  way  of  the  Marble  Canyon,  turning  north 
at  the  Hat  Creek  Ranch.  It  is  fifty  miles  to  Hat  Creek, 
and  twenty  more  from  there  to  Clinton.  On  the  way  to 
Pavilion  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern, 
paralleling  the  Fraser  far  below  us  for  many  miles,  and 
looking  across  to  numerous  small  ranches  perched  on  the 
benches  of  the  valley.  Four  miles  out  of  Lillooet,  we 
stopped  to  gaze  at  one  of  the  most  perfect  views  in  British 
Columbia  —  the  junction  of  the  Bridge  River  with  the 
Fraser.  A  thousand  feet  below  the  road,  you  see  the 
two  rivers  merge.  The  Bridge  River  thunders  down  the 
valley  from  the  west  and  rushes  through  its  narrow  rocky 
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canyon,  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  river  is  a  mass 
of  white  foam  in  early  summer  and  the  valley  beyond  is 
clothed  with  varying  shades  of  green.  Perched  on  a  bench 
to  the  north  of  the  junction  is  the  old  deserted  Bridge 
River  rancherie.  I  have  been  told  that  until  1918  there 
were  two  hundred  Indians  living  there.  It  is  deserted  now, 
all  the  inhabitants  having  been  swept  away  in  the  ’flu 
epidemic. 

We  passed  the  fine  fruit  orchard  of  the  Fountain  Ranch, 
once  owned  by  Col.  J.  M.  McKinnon,  of  Vancouver,  and 
thereafter  there  were  scattered  Indian  houses  and  ranches 
along  the  way.  At  one  of  them  many  small  half-breed 
children  were  to  be  seen.  I  was  told  that  the  father  of 
them  had  given  up  naming  his  progeny  and  called  them  by 
numbers ! 

We  stopped  at  Pavilion  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
Joe  Parks  and  Fred  Hunt.  Now  you  might  imagine,  from 
their  names,  that  these  gentry  were  Anglo-Saxons  at  least. 
But  they  are  not — they  are  Chinamen — and  clever  ones  too. 
Fred  Hunt,  a  well-educated  young  man,  an  expert  in  radio, 
a  telegraphist  and  noted  for  a  certain  facility  as  an  amateur 
artist,  was  once  house-boy  to  the  Hon.  Randolph  Bruce, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  Columbia.  When  the  latter 
was  appointed  to  his  present  post,  Fred  Hunt  sent  him  a 
wire  of  congratulation,  and  his  Honour’s  reply  he  prizes 
among  his  possessions.  Joe  Parks  wears  rubber-tired 
spectacles  and,  until  you  observe  him  closely,  might  almost 
pass  for  a  white  man.  Ten  years  he  has  been  at  Pavilion, 
coming  there  after  twelve  years  in  Vancouver.  He  did  not 
find  the  climate  at  Vancouver  “agreedable — too  muchee 
rain” — and  went  to  New  York  for  a  spell.  Maybe  he’ll  go 
back  to  New  York  some  day,  he  says. 

Joe  speaks  regretfully  of  the  days  when  there  was  always 
a  good  poker  game  at  Pavilion.  He  has  a  parchment  face, 
well  designed  to  deceive  the  unwary  bidder  at  that  delight- 
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ful  game — a  bland  countenance  that  can  reasonably  be 
classed  as  a  “poker  face.” 

We  passed  the  ranch  of  Big  Mouth  Louis — so  called  be¬ 
cause  he  talked  so  much — passed  the  old  O’Halloran  Ranch 
and  a  number  of  others  well  known,  and  came  at  length  in 
the  Marble  Canyon  to  the  substantial  home  of  John  Bryson 
— better  known  as  “  J.  B.”  Now  “  J.  B.”  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  characters  in  these  parts.  He  came  to  his  present 
place  twenty-five  years  ago,  his  old  home  having  been  in 
New  Brunswick.  But  as  long  ago  as  1893  he  was  in  Ash¬ 
croft,  where  he  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  blacksmith  in 
the  hey-day  of  the  freighting  on  the  old  highway.  “  J.  B.,” 
who  has  twice  run  in  his  district  as  a  Liberal  candidate, 
has  some  seven  hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land,  which  is 
irrigated  from  lakes  in  the  hills.  For  some  years  much  of 
the  land  in  this  area  was  leased  to  Chinamen,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  due  to  their  carelessness  in  the  use  of  water,  leaving 
the  dams  open,  that  there  has  been  a  nine-foot  fall  in  the 
level  of  Pavilion  Lake.  But  to-day  splendid  crops  of  alfalfa 
and  "spuds”  are  grown  on  the  Bryson  place.  Above  Bry¬ 
son’s,  on  Pavilion  Mountain,  is  the  well-known  Carson  Ranch 
of  several  thousand  acres,  whence  a  glorious  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtainable.  The  beauty  of  Pavilion 
Lake,  still  and  peaceful  in  its  remoteness,  is  enhanced  by 
the  wondrous  deep  blue  and  pale  green  tints  of  the  water. 

We  lunched  at  Jack  Robertson’s  place,  a  few  miles  from 
Hat  Creek  and,  though  it  was  long  after  noon  and  there 
were  four  in  our  party,  we  found  the  usual  warm  welcome 
from  Mrs.  Robertson.  Jack  Robertson  came  to  Cariboo 
many  years  ago  from  Orkney  with  John  Yorston  of  the 
Australian  ranch,  below  Quesnel,  and  through  hard  work 
has  made  good  and  raised  a  family  of  four  besides. 

Among  the  scattered  ranches,  big  and  small,  of  this  dis¬ 
trict,  there  are,  of  course,  varying  degrees  of  prosperity. 
Some  are  well  off  and  have  achieved  a  competence;  others 
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have  met  bad  luck  and  are  only  managing  to  hang  on,  while 
some  there  are  who  still  keep  up  the  old  cry  against  the 
coming  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern.  “Before  the  railway 
came,’’  they  say,  “we  were  well  off.  There  were  scores 
of  freighting  teams  on  the  road  to  eat  our  hay.  Everyone 
had  money — and  they  spent  it  in  the  country.  Those  were 
the  free-spending  days — aye,  I  mind  the  time  when  I’ve 
seen  $1000  in  a  single  poker  pot” — and  so  forth. 

We  had  taken  it  easy,  but  it  was  mid-afternoon  before 
we  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  admire  the  view  of  the 
little  town  of  Clinton. 

Clinton,  which  we  reached  about  5  p.m.,  is  a  town  with  a 
past,  for  it  was  an  important  stopping-place  as  long  ago  as 
the  Cariboo  gold  rush  of  the  'sixties.  It  also  has  a  present 
— mild  in  comparison  with  its  past — as  the  junction  point 
of  the  stage  line  which  connects  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
with  Ashcroft  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
National.  Whether  it  has  a  future  remains  to  be  seen — 
and,  perhaps,  lies  to  some  extent  with  the  people  of  the 
town. 

For  the  moment  Clinton,  like  some  other  Cariboo  towns, 
does  not  seem  to  have  awakened  from  the  dreamy  slumber 
into  which  it  fell  on  the  advent  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern. 
The  new  highway,  with  its  promise  of  thousands  of  tourist 
automobiles  each  summer,  is  so  new  a  thing  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  rejuvenation  for  these  little  towns,  like  Lytton, 
Lillooet  and  Clinton,  have  scarcely  yet  been  estimated.  It 
strikes  the  casual  visitor  as  strange,  however,  that  these 
towns  seem  to  be  allowing  opportunities  to  slip.  New 
stopping-places,  often  far  removed  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
facilities  even  of  a  country  village,  are  springing  up  while 
the  old-time  freighting  towns  make  little  effort  to  attract 
this  new-fangled  trade.  They  have  their  auto-camps  on  a 
small  scale,  but  one  feels  that  concerted  effort  by  the  towns¬ 
folk  of  these  places  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  automobile 


We  Get  Stuck  in  a  Ditch 


The  Rt.  Rev.  W.  R.  Adams,  Bishop  of  Cariboo,  and  the  Author 
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tourists,  not  forgetting  to  advertise  their  historic  associa¬ 
tions,  might  result  in  undreamed-of  returns. 

At  the  outset  of  my  journey  I  said  that  "the  Lord  would 
provide”  transportation  in  some  form  for  me.  At  Clinton 
the  only  thing  He  seemed  willing  to  provide  was  a  ride  in 
the  northbound  Pacific  Great  Eastern  train  which  passed 
through  at  1.05  a.m.  Evidently  there  would  be  little  sleep 
that  night,  so  naturally  I  sought  some  means  of  "putting 
in  the  time”  as  profitably  as  might  be. 

I  called  on  the  Government  agent,  Mr.  Dorrell,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  to  spend  a  couple  of  the  long  night  hours 
with  me  conning  over  old  Government  records.  Clinton 
at  one  time  was  the  official  centre  of  a  vast  district,  and  in 
its  records  are  to  be  found  entries  of  great  interest.  Here 
you  may  see  the  original  records  of  the  grant  of  pre-emptions 
which  formed  the  nuclei  of  many  famous  ranches.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  pre-emption  granted  to  Francis  Louis 
Barnard  (father  of  Sir  Frank  Barnard,  former  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  British  Columbia,  and  of  Senator  George 
Barnard)  of  134-Mile  on  April  27th,  1868.  There  is  an  entry 
granting  rights  to  John  Salmond  of  land  "bounded  on  the 
north  by  B.  Murphy’s  meadows”;  B.  Murphy  being  the 
father  of  Mr.  Justice  Dennis  Murphy.  There  is  the  grant 
of  a  pre-emption  to  one  Pollard  two  miles  north  of  Clinton 
on  August  1st,  1862,  which  developed  into  the  well-known 
Pollard  Ranch.  There  are  entries  in  the  handwriting  of 
Chartres  Brew,  gold  commissioner  and  J.P.  in  July  1862. 
In  the  court  records  are  the  judgments  of  Judge  Begbie 
and  other  noted  occupants  of  the  Bench  in  cases  notorious 
in  their  day — hold-ups  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  record. 

Two  hours  were  enough  merely  to  whet  one’s  appetite. 
It  would  take  many  days  to  ferret  out  all  the  interesting 
things  hidden  in  the  ancient  hand-written  books  in  the 
Government  office  at  Clinton. 

We  can  pass  in  sympathetic  silence  over  the  hours  I 
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spent  on  the  couch  of  the  smoking  compartment  of  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  train.  No  “lowers”  were  available, 
and  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness  were  too  short  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  undress  and  clamber  into  an 
“upper.” 

Quesnel  we  reached  before  noon.  Woodpecker,  our 
northernmost  destination,  lies  forty-eight  miles  north  of 
Quesnel,  on  the  road  between  Quesnel  and  Prince  George. 
There  is  a  stage  which  connects  with  the  train,  but  this 
method  of  progress  presented  difficulties  in  that  no  means 
of  paying  calls  at  Woodpecker  and  Strathnaver,  over  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles,  would  be  available  on  arrival  there. 
So  the  stage  route  was  discarded,  and  it  was  determined 
to  concentrate  very  hard  mentally,  so  that  some  alternative 
means  of  transport  might  come  in  sight. 

At  2.30  “the  Lord  again  provided” — and  indeed  He 
provided  no  less  than  a  bishop,  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
this  humble  traveller.  Louis  Lebourdais,  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  native  son  of  Clinton, 
and  general  “Pooh-Bah”  of  Quesnel,  announced  that  the 
Bishop  of  Cariboo  was  reported  as  having  passed  Cotton¬ 
wood  in  his  car  on  his  way  to  Quesnel,  and  would  be  glad 
if  I  would  await  his  coming. 

Now  Cottonwood,  on  the  Barkerville  Road,  is  distant 
twelve  miles  from  Quesnel,  but  Louis  asserted  with  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  lordship  would  arrive  “in  ten  minutes  or  so.” 
It  appeared  that  the  bishop  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  citizen,  but  a  fast  driver  of  autos  withal.  Rumour 
has  it  that  once,  when  he  was  very  new  to  the  business  of 
piloting  a  high-spirited  auto  over  the  mountainous  hills 
that  are  in  Cariboo,  his  lordship’s  auto  turned  completely 
over  down  a  steep  place.  Thus  and  thus  they  say  in  Cari¬ 
boo — and  report  even  has  it  that  once  he  was  warned 
officially  that  he  should  be  more  circumspect  when  handling 
the  wheel  of  his  mettlesome  car. 
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However  that  might  be,  I  was  soon  to  have  a  chance  of 
testing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  tales,  for  Dr.  Adams 
kindly  agreed  to  drive  me  the  forty-eight  miles  northward 
to  visit  the  people  who  dwell  in  and  around  Woodpecker 
and  Strathnaver,  and  to  deposit  me,  safe  and  sound,  at 
some  point  on  the  road  south  of  Quesnel  in  two  or  three 
days’  time.  This  was  unlooked-for  good  fortune,  and  in 
high  spirits  I  took  my  place  beside  the  bishop. 

The  Diocese  of  Cariboo  comprises  a  vast  territory,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Kamloops  to  Prince  George  and  from  the  120th 
meridian  on  the  east  to  the  lower  Fraser  Valley  on  the 
south-west.  The  inhabitants  are  few  and  far  between, 
except  in  such  metropolitan  centres  as  Kamloops,  Prince 
George  and  Quesnel.  Hence,  when  I  think  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cariboo  I  am  often  reminded,  disrespectfully,  of  the 
ridiculous  lines  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  the  Bab  Ballads.  There 
are  some  verses  on  “The  Bishop  of  Rum  Te  Foo”  (which 
rhymes  with  Car-i-boo,  of  course),  and  they  run  like  this: 

"His  people — twenty-three  in  sum  — 

Played  eloquently  the  tum-tum. 

They  lived  on  scalps  served  up  in  rum, 

Did  they  of  Rum  Te  Foo. 

And  when  good  Bishop  Peter  came 
(For  Peter  was  this  bishop’s  name). 

To  humour  them,  he  did  the  same 
As  they  of  Rum  Te  Foo.” 

— all  of  which  is  very  nonsensical — but  perhaps  explains 
why  Bishop  Adams  drives  like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi — 
for  they  all  do  that  in  Cariboo. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  ask  why  Woodpecker  should  be 
the  objective  of  a  journey  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles. 
The  answer  is  that  Woodpecker  and  its  nearby  neighbour, 
Strathnaver,  lie  on  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  settlement  on 
any  large  scale  between  Quesnel  and  Prince  George  is  un- 
practicable,  because  the  land  is  unproductive.  The  object 
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of  this  visit  was  to  see  the  conditions  which  existed  there, 
and  to  meet  some  of  the  settlers. 

Now  this  was  a  worthy  object  which  commended  itself 
to  the  Bishop  of  Cariboo  and  he  felt,  no  doubt,  that  the 
bearer  of  such  a  mission  should  be  carried  swiftly,  but  safely, 
over  the  twisting  road.  So  we  arrived  without  misadven¬ 
ture  at  the  homestead  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Down,  who  is  post¬ 
master,  and  runs  a  store  and  stopping-place  at  Woodpecker. 

We  had  stopped  once  or  twice  on  the  road  to  view  some 
particularly  striking  scene.  Time  and  again  as  you  reach 
the  top  of  a  hill  you  can  look  out  over  scores  of  miles  of 
unbroken  forest.  Areas  as  big  as  Belgium — and  the  home 
only  of  countless  moose,  caribou  and  deer — lie  before  you 
bounded  by  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rockies  on  the 
distant  eastern  horizon.  For  many  leagues  there  is  no 
sign  of  human  habitation.  Seven  miles  south  of  Wood¬ 
pecker  we  passed  Strathnaver,  scene  of  the  ill-fated  coloni¬ 
sation  effort  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  Here,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  there  is  fine 
natural  meadowland,  eminently  suitable,  it  is  said,  for 
dairying  operations,  but  untenanted  and  untilled. 

We  were  not  the  only  guests  at  the  stopping-house  that 
night,  for  we  were  introduced  to  a  young  student-missioner 
of  the  United  Church,  in  British  Columbia  for  a  year’s  stay 
from  his  Newfoundland  home.  Fortunately  ministers  of 
different  Christian  denominations  do  not  nowadays  see  in 
each  other  representatives  of  the  Evil  One  himself  as  of 
old,  and  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed. 

I  retired  early  —  having  passed  three  almost  sleepless 
nights — and  Mrs.  Down  showed  me  to  my  room.  Vaguely 
I  suspected  some  complications  with  regard  to  beds,  for, 
with  the  Down  household,  we  were  a  large  party.  It  may 
have  been  that  this  thought  urged  me  to  make  the  first 
break  for  bed.  I  was  shown  to  a  spotless  room  with  a 
double-cot  arrangement. 


Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  Dr.  Adams  at  Strathnaver  School 

I  he  Bishop  attends  to  a  “blow-out.”  “Six  little  atoms  in  an  empire  of  stillness.” 
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“Do  you  think  the  bishop  would  mind  sleeping  with  you  ?  ” 
asked  Mrs.  Down.  I  replied  that  I  felt  sure  his  lordship 
would  be  delighted  at  the  prospect  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  honour  for  me,  but  I  added  that,  if  it  could  be  arranged, 
I  thought  we  would  both  sleep  better  separately — even  if 
I  had  to  take  a  blanket  on  the  floor.  So  I  went  to  bed, 
expecting  to  wake  up  with  a  real  live  bishop  beside  me. 
Instead  I  woke  up  in  the  darkness,  alone,  except  for  a  single 
mosquito  of  a  most  virulent  type.  My  hands  and  head 
were  a  mass  of  bumps  and  my  right  eye  gave  me  trouble. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast  with  my 
right  eye  entirely  closed,  I  was  assured  that  my  partner  of 
the  night  was  absolutely  the  only  mosquito  which  had  been 
seen  in  Cariboo  in  that  year.  With  a  bishop  and  a  student- 
minister  in  the  house,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  the  hardi¬ 
hood  of  those  who  made  this  assertion!  The  bishop  slept 
in  another  room  with  the  student-missioner  and  the  hired 
man — but  he  certainly  had  the  best  of  it. 

Before  breakfast,  and  while  I  am  afraid  I  was  still  only 
half  awake,  the  bishop  held  a  celebration  of  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion  for  those  of  the  household  who  belonged  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  As  I  listened  to  his  voice  repeating  the  ancient 
form  of  service,  I  could  picture  the  scene  below.  In  that 
household,  no  doubt,  in  future,  things  will  date  from  “the 
night  the  bishop  stayed  here.” 

Across  the  highway  from  Woodpecker  Post  Office  there 
lay  an  enormous  pile  of  sawn  timbers — half  a  million  feet, 
they  told  me.  It  was  just  one  of  many  things  which  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  in 
these  parts.  These  people,  and  about  one  hundred  others 
within  twenty  miles,  settled  here  because  they  had  what 
they  were  entitled  to  consider  definite  assurance  from  the 
Provincial  Government — both  Conservative  and  Liberal  as 
the  case  might  be — that  the  railway  would  be  built  through 
to  Prince  George.  Not  only  was  the  grading  all  finished, 
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but  the  steel  was  actually  laid  from  both  ends  until  only 
a  gap  of  forty-five  miles  remained  unfinished.  Down’s 
place  at  Woodpecker  is  immediately  across  the  road  from 
where  the  railway  station  was  to  have  been.  There  are 
other  settlers  not  far  off  who  invested  all  they  had  on  the 
strength  of  the  promises  of  successive  Governments. 

We  talked  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  and  all  of 
them  had  the  same  bitter  story  to  tell  of  high  hopes  succeeded 
by  delays,  disappointment  and  final  despair  of  ever  seeing 
the  railway  which  had  been  promised  them.  We  talked 
with  Mat  Andersen,  a  Norwegian  settler,  who  came  in  1915, 
and  who  had  clung  on  in  hope  of  the  eventual  advent  of 
the  Pacific  Great  Eastern.  This  settler,  like  the  others, 
was  no  whiner,  but — “What  kind  of  a  Government  is  it 
that  doesn’t  keep  its  promises?”  he  asked — and  he  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  all  these  people. 

We  visited  the  farm  of  Johann  Kirkhoff,  who  came  out 
from  Holland  with  his  four  sons  in  1913  and  settled  just 
north  of  Woodpecker.  Each  of  them  took  up  a  homestead, 
and  to-day,  despite  obvious  disadvantages,  they  have  two 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation  with  fine  buildings  also. 
They  have  seven  milking  cows  and  ship  the  produce  to 
Quesnel,  the  Government  absorbing  part  of  the  seventy- 
five  cents  per  ten  gallons  which  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Down  homesteaded  also  before  the  war  and  since  his 
return  from  overseas  has  done  a  large  amount  of  clearing 
and  cultivation,  besides  erecting  substantial  buildings. 
Much  of  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  is  cleared 
and  in  crop,  and  his  investment  now,  he  says,  must  be  up 
to  $10,000. 

These  are  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  district 
even  without  the  advantages  of  the  railway.  On  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland’s  estate  at  Strathnaver,  seven  miles  to  the 
south,  there  are  four  thousand  acres  with  not  a  settler  on 
them.  The  late  duke  is  said  to  have  paid  around  $12.50  an 
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acre  for  the  land  and  the  present  holder  of  the  title  might 
be  glad  to  accept  half  that  amount.  The  Land  Settlement 
Board,  I  was  told,  had  some  four  thousand  acres  for  settle¬ 
ment  in  this  area,  but  nothing  had  been  done  with  it. 

There  is  no  demonstration  farm  nearer  than  Prince  George, 
but  the  evidence  at  that  point  and  for  miles  south  of  Prince 
George  is  that  excellent  crops  can  be  produced  here  without 
irrigation,  despite  the  deceptive,  barren  appearance  of  the 
lightly-timbered  land. 

Of  course  it  takes  an  awful  lot  of  settlers  to  provide  a 
few  cars  of  freight  on  a  standard  railway,  and  automobile 
trucks  make  serious  competition  over  modern  roads,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  sufficient  attention  has  yet 
been  paid  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  great 
district. 

On  our  way  south  we  called  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  A.  McKay, 
who  came  out  years  ago  as  manager  for  the  old  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Mr.  McKay  is  road  foreman  and  was  away 
from  home,  but  from  Mrs.  McKay  we  learned  that  they 
had  thirty-five  acres  of  cultivated  land  along  Hixon 
Creek. 

At  each  place  we  called,  despite  the  early  hour,  the  settlers 
were  determined  to  show  us  some  hospitality.  One  pro¬ 
duced  home-made  wine  and  cookies,  another  tea  and  home¬ 
made  bread,  and  still  another,  whom  we  took  unawares, 
laid  out  a  white  tablecloth,  deposited  two  glasses  of  cold 
water  thereon,  and  invited  us  to  “take  a  wee  drappy  o’ 
health  salts,”  which,  from  the  bottle,  we  recognised  as  being 
the  product  of  our  old  friend  Mr.  Eno.  Could  hospitality 
go  farther? 

Between  Woodpecker  and  Strathnaver  lies  the  Strath- 
naver  School.  It  is  a  log  building  and  is  set  on  top  of  a 
hill.  We  stopped  and  went  in  to  greet  the  teacher,  Miss 
Smith,  of  Victoria,  and  her  pupils.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
place  struck  me  as  colourful  and  romantic  in  the  extreme. 
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Inside  the  little  building  the  youngsters  sat  demurely  at 
their  desks.  Through  the  windows  came  the  tinkle  of  a 
cowbell — the  only  sound  to  break  the  almost  overwhelming 
silence.  To  the  west  and  south-west  the  view  extended 
over  league  upon  league  of  undulating,  unbroken  forest. 
These  seven  tiny  atoms  and  their  plucky  teacher  seemed  so 
utterly  small  and  insignificant  in  this  empire  of  stillness. 


CHAPTER  V 


a  "hobo’s”  adventures  by  the  way 

Your  true  "hobo”  never  worries  about  the  morrow.  If  he 
did,  life  would  be  a  constant  misery  to  him.  So  when  I 
become  a  "hobo” — a  wanderer  in  strange  places — I  try  to 
emulate  the  philosophic  outlook  of  men  who  travel  from 
one  hobo  "jungle”  to  another,  never  knowing  quite  where 
they  will  lay  their  heads  the  next  night.  Since  I  had  met 
the  Bishop  of  Cariboo  at  Quesnel,  and  his  lordship  had 
kindly  constituted  himself  my  chauffeur  for  the  time  being, 
I  had  put  out  of  mind  all  thought  of  what  I  was  to  do  when 
I  left  him. 

So  it  came  as  rather  a  shock  when,  on  our  way  south  from 
Strathnaver,  Dr.  Adams  said: 

"I  plan  to  stay  at  Hargraves’  Ranch  to-night,  if  they  can 
have  me.  Where  are  you  going?” 

To  be  frank,  I  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  where  I  was  going, 
but  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hargraves  were  kind  and 
hospitable,  so  without  hesitation  I  said: 

"What  a  lucky  coincidence — I  thought  of  dropping  in 
there  too!” 

So  everything  was  lovely,  for  I  thought  that  surely,  with 
a  bishop  to  vouch  for  me,  I  should  get  a  bed  at  Hargraves. 

We  planned  to  reach  there  in  ample  time  for  supper — 
that  is  to  say  in  such  time  that,  if  it  were  awkward,  our 
prospective  host  could  easily  make  it  clear  that  there  was 
not  room  for  us.  We  should  then  have  to  make  tracks  for 
somewhere  else.  But  our  plans  went  all  awry. 

The  bishop  wanted  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  sick  teacher  in  the 
hospital  at  Quesnel,  which  we  reached  soon  after  noon. 
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We  set  off  again  in  leisurely  style  about  mid-afternoon, 
having  about  sixty  miles  to  go  to  the  ranch.  As  luck  would 
have  it  we  had  a  blow-out  which  delayed  us  some  time. 
Such  a  small  accident  was  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  bishop, 
who  was  hard  at  work  with  the  jack  in  no  time,  while  I  gave 
good  advice  from  the  side-lines.  Off  we  started  once  more. 
Then — another  blow-out !  and  I  had  another  lesson  of  how 
to  be  cheerful  under  petty  annoyances.  The  upshot  of  it 
was  that  when  we  found  ourselves  travelling  along  that 
narrow,  precipitous  and  altogether  highly  dangerous-looking 
road  from  Soda  Creek  to  the  Hargraves’  Ranch  it  was 
already  long  past  supper-time.  We  did  not  speak  much 
of  it,  but  in  both  our  minds  was  the  horrible  thought  that 
they  might  be  full  up  and  we  should  have  to  come  back  over 
that  unpleasant  seven  miles  of  cliff  road — where  the  Fraser 
burbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  thousand-foot  chasm— in  the 
dark.  Before  we  reached  the  ranch  my  mind  was  firmly 
made  up  that,  even  with  the  bishop  as  Jehu,  I  simply  would 
not  face  it! 

Later  we  learned  that  construction  work  was  proceeding 
rapidly  on  the  improvement  of  this  road  from  Soda  Creek 
to  Williams  Lake.  When  completed  the  road  will  run 
through  Hargraves'  Ranch  and  will  obviate  the  present 
roundabout  road  from  Soda  Creek  to  Williams  Lake  by 
way  of  150-Mile  House.  By  the  new  route  the  distance 
from  Soda  Creek  to  Williams  Lake  will  be  fourteen  miles 
instead  of  about  double  that  distance  as  under  existing 
conditions. 

It  was  with  a  sinking  heart,  that  on  approaching  the 
ranch-house,  I  saw  two  large  cars  already  parked  outside 
the  gate.  But  I  had  not  then  met  the  Hargraves!  In 
apologetic  mood  we  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  nearly 
eight  o'clock  and  the  light  was  failing.  My  doubts  were 
soon  set  at  rest  when  Mr.  Hargraves  opened  the  door  and 
warmly  invited  us  in.  “Had  supper?”  No,  we  had  not. 


Main  Street  of  the  Old  Stage-Coach  Town  of  Clinton 


Along  the  Fraser  Canyon  Highway 
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"  Going  to  stay  the  night  ?  ”  Well — er — that  is — if  they  were 
not  full  up.  “  Oh  dear,  no — who  ever  heard  of  Hargraves 
turning  anyone  away?  Come  along  in  —  supper  will  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes!” 

So  our  anxieties  were  dispelled  and  we  found  among  other 
guests  two  relatives  from  California  of  our  hostess.  They 
had  dropped  in  unheralded  the  day  before  to  stay  a  week 
or  two.  Another  chance  visitor  was  Mr.  Fred  Beaumont, 
one  of  the  best  known  old-time  ranchers  of  the  Chilcotin. 

We  tucked  into  ‘‘ham  and - ,”  home-made  bread,  pie 

and  home-made  wine,  to  good  purpose,  and  then,  joining  the 
rest  of  the  company,  we  found  ourselves  launched  into  an 
intensive  discussion  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway 
problem. 

What  is  the  problem?  Well,  very  briefly,  it  is  to  find  a 
means  whereby  a  railway,  owned  by  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  beginning  at  a  spot  at  the  head  of  Howe  Sound, 
called  Squamish,  and  ending  at  Quesnel,  eighty-two  miles 
south  of  Prince  George,  may  be  turned  from  a  tremen¬ 
dous  financial  burden  into  a  profitable  enterprise.  British 
Columbia  has  $50,000,000  tied  up  in  this  railroad  and  there 
is  an  annual  deficit  of  $2,000,000  to  cover  interest  and  over¬ 
head  charges.  Both  its  ends  are  “in  the  air”  and  its  fate  is 
the  biggest  problem  confronting  the  taxpayers  of  British 
Columbia. 

If  you  had  as  much  at  stake  as  John  Hargraves  and  were 
as  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
as  he  and  many  other  settlers,  you  would  soon  understand 
why  they  regard  the  fate  of  the  provincial  “white  elephant” 
as  a  life-and-death  matter. 

Take  the  case  of  Hargraves.  Twenty-two  years  ago  he 
bought  his  ranch  from  his  father-in-law,  Bill  Adams,  of 
Lillooet,  a  well-known  old-timer.  My  figures  are  only 
approximate,  but  I  think  he  has  about  1200  acres,  seven 
hundred  of  them  under  crop. 
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For  several  years  Hargraves  made  good  money  selling 
hay — at  around  $50  a  ton.  No  one  was  dissatisfied  under 
the  old  conditions.  Then,  in  1912,  the  charter  was  granted 
for  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern.  Followed  a 
few  more  years  of  prosperity  during  construction  days.  The 
grade  was  finished  to  Prince  George  in  1915*  Then  came 
five  years  of  uncertainty;  the  old  conditions  had  gone  and 
no  one  knew  what  the  future  held.  But  by  1920  the  steel 
was  laid  for  several  hundred  miles  and  there  seemed  every 
chance  that  the  railway  was  to  be  permanent  and  to  be 
completed  to  Prince  George. 

There  followed  three  years  of  difficulty  during  which  the 
freight  rates  were  set  at  an  impossible  level.  (For  instance 
the  rate  from  Hargraves  to  Vancouver,  under  the  old  rate, 
was  $10.75  per  ton,  whereas  the  rate  over  the  Canadian 
National  from  Kamloops  to  Vancouver,  considerably  more 
mileage,  was  $5.60.)  In  1923,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated 
and  “stimulative  freight  rates”  were  put  in  force — the  rate 
being  $6.10  a  ton  from  this  point  to  Vancouver.  When 
this  policy  came  into  effect,  and  a  general  reorganisation 
took  place  in  the  management,  once  again  the  ranchers  and 
farmers  along  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  took  courage.  John 
Hargraves  embarked  on  an  irrigation  system  on  a  large 
scale  and  invested  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  remarkable 
plant  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  Deep  Creek  by  means 
of  thirty-inch  riveted  steel  pipes  10,300  feet  long.  A  canal 
3000  feet  long  was  built  and  a  ditch  of  if  miles  was  dug 
to  connect  with  irrigation  ditches.  His  plant  has  a  capacity 
from  the  storage  basin  of  6955  gallons  a  minute. 

As  a  result  of  this  investment  Hargraves  shipped  forty- 
nine  cars  of  produce  in  1926 — hay  (sold  at  Vancouver  at 
$17.50  a  ton  with  a  market  for  all  he  can  produce),  pigs, 
some  cattle  and  potatoes.  In  1927  he  shipped  sixty  car¬ 
loads  and,  provided  the  future  gives  some  prospect  of  per¬ 
manence  to  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  his  shipments  will 
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increase  ten  per  cent  every  year.  He  is  engaged  on  clearing 
another  560  acres  of  land — land  which,  he  says,  is  as  fertile 
as  the  best  land  in  the  Fraser  Valley  once  a  water  supply 
is  assured,  and  which  will  produce  between  four  and  five 
tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  antici¬ 
pate  that,  under  favourable  conditions,  the  Hargraves 
place  alone,  within  a  few  years,  may  be  paying  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  some  $15,000  a  year  in  freight  charges,  based 
on  a  rate  of  around  $100  a  car. 

You  may  say,  “Yes,  but  it  will  take  an  awful  lot  of  cars 
of  settlers’  produce  at  this  rate  to  do  away  with  that 
$250,000  deficit  of  1926  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern.”  And  this  is  perfectly  true — but  in  reply 
it  may  be  said  that — given  certainty  of  permanence  for 
the  Pacific  Great  Eastern — the  work  of  John  Hargraves 
might  be  repeated  ten  or  twenty  times  adjacent  to  the 
railway,  which  would  make  a  big  difference  in  the  deficits. 

All  the  way  from  Woodpecker  to  Squamish  you  hear  the 
same  cry  from  settlers  and  residents — “  Give  us  some  security, 
some  certainty,  for  the  future,  and  we’ll  make  the  best  of  it ; 
but  if  you  are  going  to  scrap  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern — 
well,  say  so,  and  compensate  us  and  let  us  get  started  some¬ 
where  else.” 

It  is  a  sad  story  on  which  one  does  not  wish  to  finger  too 
long.  You  can  read  the  dismal  tale — and  get  thoroughly 
depressed  if  you  so  desire — in  the  reports  and  suggestions 
of  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Dennis  and  Hinton,  the  experts  whose 
advice  the  British  Columbia  Government  sought — and 
decided  to  disregard. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  I  slept  at  Hargraves  on 
a  delicious  feather  mattress  and  in  the  morning  awoke  ready 
to  grapple  with  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  problem  or  any¬ 
thing  else — including  the  problem  of  how  to  get  back  to 
the  main  Cariboo  Highway  and  on  to  Vancouver. 

At  breakfast  the  awkward  question  came  up  again — 
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“Where  are  you  heading  for,  Mr.  Johnston?”  I  paused 
— hoping  for  aid  from  some  quarter — and  then  Mr.  Beau¬ 
mont  smiled  benignly  across  the  table  at  me  over  his 
spectacles  and  said  that  if  it  was  any  use  to  me,  he  was  going 
to  Vancouver  by  easy  stages  and  would  be  glad  of  my  com¬ 
pany.  So  it  was  arranged  that  soon  after  noon  he  would 
pick  me  up  at  150-Mile  House,  whither  I  would  drive  with 
the  bishop,  after  an  all-too-short  stay  with  such  a  kindly 
host  and  hostess. 

We  left  about  10.30  with  ample  time  to  reach  150-Mile 
House  for  lunch.  But  once  again  things  did  not  go  smoothly. 
Half-way  between  Soda  Creek  and  150-Mile  House  we  came 
to  a  place  where  an  Indian  was  repairing  a  culvert.  All  he 
had  accomplished  thus  far  was  the  destruction  of  the  old 
planking,  leaving  a  water  jump  about  four  feet  wide  right 
across  the  road.  The  bishop  would  not  risk  crossing  on 
the  thin  planks  the  native  laid  for  us,  and  decided  to  take 
a  chance  with  the  ditch  to  make  a  detour  round  the  open 
culvert.  Full  steam  ahead  he  plunged  into  the  ditch — and 
stuck  fast!  For  an  hour  or  more  we  sweated  with  branches, 
pick  and  shovel — all  to  no  purpose. 

“I  sure  did  get  youse  boys  in  a  hell  of  a  mud-hole,”  said 
the  Indian,  beaming  at  the  bishop. 

He  wandered  off  along  the  road  and  produced  a  saddle- 
horse  which  we  attached  to  the  axle  with  a  rope.  It 
promptly  broke.  I  didn’t  know  whether  to  cuss  or  laugh, 
but  under  the  peculiar  conditions  I  followed  the  bishop’s 
example  and  laughed — and  also  took  a  snapshot  of  him  in 
his  discomfiture.  Eventually,  with  the  aid  of  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  logging  chain,  we  were  once  again  restored  to 
the  high  road,  and  reached  150-Mile  House  in  due  course. 
Regretfully,  I  parted  from  Bishop  Adams.  He  was  due  at 
Redstone,  one  hundred  miles  away  in  the  Chilcotin  country, 
two  days  hence,  after  first  taking  a  confirmation  service  at 
Williams  Lake.  By  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  due  back 
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at  his  home  in  Kamloops,  some  two  hundred  miles  east  of 
Redstone.  Being  a  bishop  in  a  pioneer  diocese  like  Cariboo 
is  a  job  for  an  able-bodied,  resourceful  man,  ready  to  take 
things  as  they  come  with  a  cheerful  smile — for  only  so  can 
the  way  be  found  to  the  hearts  of  the  brave  settlers  and 
ranchers  of  this  lonely  territory. 

In  Mr.  Beaumont  I  found  a  driver  almost  unique  in  Cari¬ 
boo,  for  he  liked  to  travel  slowly,  to  halt  and  rest  when  the 
scenery  was  good,  to  jog  along  at  a  safe,  quiet  pace,  to  talk 
when  conversation  came  easily;  to  keep  a  sympathetic 
silence  when  there  seemed  nothing  to  say.  We  supped  at 
Mrs.  Cunningham’s,  at  74-Mile  House,  and  duly  admired 
the  magnificent  display  of  cups  won  by  her  daughter,  Miss 
Rita,  one  of  the  finest  horsewomen  in  British  Columbia. 
Nightfall  found  us  at  Clinton.  We  lunched  next  day  at 
Ashcroft,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Cache  Creek  and  Marble 
Canyon  we  lay  that  night  at  Craig  Lodge. 

Early  morning  found  us  once  more  on  the  road  south¬ 
ward.  Ten  miles  below  Lillooet  we  stopped  to  chat  for  a 
few  minutes  with  Harley  Ostrander,  an  old-timer,  who  has 
been  here  for  twenty  years.  Last  year  a  forest  fire  swept 
through  hundreds  of  acres  of  timber  in  this  district  and 
Ostrander’s  farm  suffered  severely.  By  a  miracle  his  house 
was  saved,  for  all  round  it,  up  to  the  very  door,  the  trees  are 
blackened  and  killed  by  the  flames. 

We  broke  our  journey  again  at  McGillivray’s  beautiful 
ranch,  ten  miles  farther  on,  and  reached  Lytton  by  noon. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Lytton  I  parted  from  Mr.  Beaumont 
with  regret  and  hit  the  trail  again  for  Boston  Bar,  eleven 
miles  to  the  south.  And  thereby  hangs  a  little  comedy 
which  is  worth  recording. 

In  case  I  should  fall  faint  by  the  way  I  carried  in  my  pack 
a  small  medicine  bottle  of  good  Scotch.  Naturally  I  offered 
my  friend  Beaumont  a  drink  as  occasion  demanded.  But 
he  would  have  none  of  it.  “You  will  need  that  much 
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worse  than  I  do  later  on  when  you  have  left  me  and  are 
hiking  again,”  he  said.  So,  for  safe  keeping,  I  put  my 
wallet  in  the  back  of  the  car. 

An  hour  after  we  had  parted,  weary  and  hot  I  sat 
down  by  the  roadside  by  a  stream,  unslung  my  pack  and 
licked  my  lips  at  the  thought  of  a  stimulating  drink  to 
come. 

Little  imagination  is  needed  to  picture  my  chagrin  when 
I  realised  that  Beaumont  was  sailing  gaily  southward  with 
my  Scotch  securely  packed  in  his  car!  I  should  add  that, 
a  few  days  later,  he  returned  the  bottle  to  me  in  Vancouver 
— all  intact — and  we  shared  the  contents. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at  Boston  Bar.  It 
is  fourteen  miles  thence  to  Chapman’s  Bar,  where  is  the  new 
Alexandra  Lodge  which  I  had  intended  as  my  stopping- 
place  for  the  night.  Supping  early,  I  determined  to  "  chance 
my  luck  ”  again  and  set  out.  My  luck  was  in.  I  reached  Shady 
Rest  auto  camp,  one  mile  from  Boston  Bar,  where,  in  a 
beautiful  shady  field  which  belongs  to  John  Abray,  a  former 
member  of  the  Vancouver  Police  Force,  a  score  of  comfortable 
campers’  shacks  are  being  erected. 

There  I  chanced  to  meet  an  interesting  and  obliging 
character  in  the  person  of  a  sort  of  professional  habitue 
of  auto  camps  all  over  the  continent.  His  car,  a  coupe 
of  substantial  make,  was  fitted  with  everything  to  make 
it  a  "home  from  home.”  He  had  a  radio  aerial  fitted  to 
a  spool  with  a  spring  in  it  to  be  rigged  to  the  highest  tree 
available  wherever  he  might  decide  to  stop.  There  were 
ear-pieces  in  the  car  and  on  one  side  a  comfortable  bed  was 
made  up.  On  the  running-board  on  one  side  was  his  fire¬ 
less  cooker,  kept  hot  with  soap-stones,  and  on  the  other  side 
was  what  he  called  his  "self-refrigerator,”  in  which  soup  and 
fruits  kept  cool  in  some  strange  manner.  For  his  health’s 
sake,  he  spent  all  his  time  travelling  from  one  auto  camp 
to  another,  with  a  dog  as  his  only  companion.  In  this 
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way  he  had  traversed  many  thousands  of  miles — so  the 
fourteen  to  Chapman’s  Bar  meant  nothing  in  his  young  life. 

Chapman’s  Bar  has  another  claim  to  distinction  besides 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  for  whereas  all  the  other  "bars” 
on  the  Fraser  River  were  gold-washing  bars,  Chapman’s 
was  a  real  live  liquor  bar.  Alexandra  Lodge  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  hotel,  just  two  miles  from  Spuzzum  Bridge, 
and  in  the  garden  and  yard  many  relics  of  the  old  freighting 
days  have  been  unearthed.  There,  in  a  cosy  shack,  I  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  weary  and  took  the  road  for  Yale,  sixteen 
miles,  at  eight  o’clock  next  morning. 

There  is  no  more  lovely  stretch  of  the  Cariboo  Highway 
than  this.  You  are  in  the  temperate  zone  again,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  heat  of  the  rocky  road,  there  are  frequent  mountain 
streams,  in  whose  ice-cold  waters  the  pedestrian  can  bathe 
his  aching  feet.  In  such  a  way  I  spent  all  that  hot  after¬ 
noon  and  took  the  evening  train  into  Vancouver.  When 
I  reached  home  I  had  covered  approximately  one  thousand 
miles,  and  the  $50  with  which  I  had  set  out  was  not  quite 
exhausted. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


A  SKY-PILOT  AMONG  THE  ENCHANTED  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  COAST 

Fisherman,  rancher,  gentleman-adventurer,  bachelor  and 
one-time  resident  of  "old  Morreawl,”  now  of  Surge  Narrows, 
British  Columbia,  Louis  Goudreau  sat  on  a  log  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  ruminated. 

"Why  I  lif  here?”  he  repeated.  "Well,  why  not? 
Forty-five  year  ago  I  leef  Morreawl.  I  travel  all  over  de 
continent.  Den  —  seventeen  year  past  —  I  come  to  de 
Surge — and  here  I  stay — de  finest  spot  in  all  God  Almighty’s 
big  earth.  I  feesh;  I  log;  I  grow  de  big  apple — and — I  dig 
de  clam.  Here,  when  de  tide  is  out,  de  table  is  set,  and 
God  Almighty  he  pervide  clams  for  Louis  Goudreau!” 

Louis  lives  in  a  tiny  shack,  perched  on  the  rocks,  not 
far  from  Wyatt  Bay.  Half  a  dozen  neighbours  he  has, 
none  less  than  a  mile  or  so  away.  From  his  window  he 
looks  out  across  Hoskyn  Inlet  to  the  low-lying,  tree-clad 
hills  of  Read  Island.  Beyond  are  the  higher  hills  of  Redonda 
Island,  and  in  the  distance  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
mainland. 

And  yet — every  now  and  then  someone  rises  to  remark 
dolefully  that  the  days  of  the  pioneers  are  over!  Too  much 
jazz  and  too  much  luxury  have  killed  the  pioneer  spirit, 
they  say.  Louis  Goudreau  is  living  proof  to  the  contrary. 

If  you  explore  even  that  small  section  of  the  rocky  shores 
which  lies  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland, 
and  between,  let  us  say,  Lund  on  the  south  and  the  entrance 
to  Bute  Inlet  on  the  north,  you  will  find  ample  evidence 
that  the  pioneer  spirit  is  by  no  means  dead. 
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Tucked  away  in  lonely  bays,  marooned  on  rocky  islands 
or  along  the  banks  of  little  known  rivers,  you  will  find  true 
pioneers  battling  with  Nature  as  bravely  as  ever  did  the  old 
pioneers  of  Ontario.  You  will  find  gallant  women  tending 
pigs,  cows,  and  developing  tiny  farms  while  their  menfolk 
are  away  for  months  at  a  time  earning  wages  at  the  logging 
camps.  Often  they  must  work  at  a  man’s  work  fourteen 
hours  a  day  and  still  find  time  to  give  their  children  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  by  means  of  a  correspondence 
course  from  the  Department  of  Education  at  Victoria. 

Men  you  will  find  there  who  would  sooner  maintain  their 
independence  by  a  perpetual  struggle  against  tremendous 
odds  on  their  own  pre-emption  or  island  than  accept  all 
the  comforts  the  city  can  offer  them  in  a  mere  “job.” 

Above  all,  you  will  find  a  spirit  of  contentment  and  forti¬ 
tude  among  these  pioneers  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  by  years  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  labour,  have  won  through  to  easier  times 
with  comfortable  homes  and  productive  farms.  Others 
there  are,  particularly  those  in  the  more  isolated  corners, 
who  have  come  as  near  real  privation  as  any  in  British 
Columbia. 

Through  this  island  kingdom,  which  stretches  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  the  sheltered  coast  of  the  British  Columbia 
mainland,  and  along  the  storm-swept  west  coast  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  I  have  journeyed  on  the  M.S.  Rendezvous  of 
the  Columbia  Coast  Mission.  There  are  several  missions 
working  up  and  down  the  coast,  doing  splendid  work,  but 
of  them  all  the  Columbia  Coast  Mission  is  the  largest. 
Technically  speaking  it  is  an  Anglican  Church  mission,  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  has  no  denomination.  Anglican 
or  Methodist,  Presbyterian  or  Catholic,  Jew  or  Gentile — all 
are  equally  the  care  of  the  Mission  when  trouble  knocks  at 
the  door. 

It  is  an  amazing  “parish”  which  is  served  by  the  Rev. 


The  Rev.  Allan  Greene,  Skipper 
of  the  "Rendezvous” 


The  Cabin-Boy  takes  on  Water  at 
Stuart  Island 


The  Three  Jolly  Bachelors  of  Bute  Inlet — The  Leask  Brothers 
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John  Antle,  superintendent  of  the  Mission,  and  his  assistant, 
the  Rev.  Allan  Greene.  Between  them  they  divide  the 
parish  into  two  parts,  Mr.  Antle  in  the  larger  mission  ship, 
the  Columbia,  taking  the  northern  and  much  larger  portion, 
and  Mr.  Greene,  in  the  Rendezvous,  the  southern.  Always 
on  the  go,  these  two  vessels  travel  many  hundreds  of  miles 
in  the  year. 

Mission  labour  of  this  kind  is  unlike  any  other  kind  of 
ministerial  work  in  many  respects.  Actual  “preaching”  is 
a  minor  matter.  Services  are  held,  of  course,  on  Sundays 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  but  they  are  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character.  Questions  of  doctrine  do  not  worry  these 
isolated  settlers  very  much.  Over  and  over  again  they 
have  found  the  sky-pilot  to  be  “a  very  present  help  in 
trouble”  and  they  have  come  to  look  on  him  not  so  much 
as  a  preacher,  but  as  an  exponent  of  an  eminently  practical 
Christianity. 

Skipper  Greene  of  the  Rendezvous,  besides  being  a  sea¬ 
man  of  ability,  is  the  chief  purveyor  of  news  from  one  end 
of  his  huge  territory  to  the  other.  Settlers  living  fifty  miles 
apart,  and  separated  by  mountain  ranges  and  by  deep 
water  channels,  are  “neighbours”  in  that  district.  Their 
domestic  news  is  of  interest  to  all  and  sundry.  Word  of 
the  happenings  in  the  big  world  outside  they  may  get, 
many  days  late,  through  the  city  newspapers,  or  summarised 
on  the  radio,  but  for  news  of  neighbours  they  must  await 
the  coming  of  chance  visitors.  If  Jim  Smith  down  on 
Quadra  Island  buys  a  cow,  or  Jack  Brown’s  wife  on  Maurelle 
Island  has  a  new  baby,  or  a  new  “school-marm”  arrives  at 
Squirrel  Cove — these  are  items  which  will  be  retailed  by 
the  patient  sky-pilot  half  a  hundred  times  and  discussed 
this  way  and  that  in  as  many  shacks  up  and  down  the 
coast. 

If  there  is  sickness  of  a  serious  kind — the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  get  in  touch  with  Padre  Greene,  for  they  know  that 
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as  soon  as  humanly  possible  he  will  be  on  hand  with  the 
Rendezvous  ready  to  take  the  patient  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
The  Columbia  Coast  Mission  maintains  three  emergency 
hospitals  along  the  coast,  in  addition  to  a  miniature  hospital 
on  the  Columbia  itself.  There  are  hospitals  at  Alert  Bay — 
opened  two  years  ago — at  Rock  Bay  on  Vancouver  Island, 
and  at  O’Brien  Bay  on  Kinnaird  Island.  At  each  of  them 
a  doctor  and  necessary  staff  is  maintained.  Maternity 
cases  form  a  large  part  of  the  work,  though  accidents  are 
not  infrequent  in  logging  camps.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  institutions  is  great,  but  without  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  staff  they  might  be  worse  than  useless.  Their 
worth  is  recognised  by  a  Government  grant,  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  to  collect  from  voluntary  sources  the  heavy 
balance  required  for  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

The  “metropolis,”  as  it  were,  of  all  the  lower  end  of 
this  delightful  archipelago  is  Refuge  Cove,  in  a  bay  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Redonda  Island.  It  is  not  a  very 
noisy  spot,  for  on  the  shores  of  the  land-locked  harbour  there 
are  only  three  or  four  buildings.  One  of  them,  however, 
is  a  store,  and  in  the  rear  of  it  is  the  dance-hall.  Distances 
mean  little  to  these  people  and  they  come  from  as  far  away 
as  twenty  miles  to  a  dance  at  Refuge  Cove.  Miles  away, 
up  at  the  head  of  Pendrell  Sound,  or  Waddington  Channel, 
they  talk  about  “The  Cove”  as  of  their  “town.” 

One  Sunday  afternoon  found  us  at  Refuge  Cove.  In  the 
tiny  schoolhouse  a  service  was  to  be  held. 

The  Rendezvous  anchored  as  near  in  as  possible,  and  the 
padre’s  folding  harmonium — strangely  reminiscent  of  similar 
instruments  used  by  darky  entertainment  troupes  on  Mar¬ 
gate  sands — was  carefully  lowered  into  the  dinghy.  In  the 
schoolhouse  the  congregation  was  assembled.  They  had 
all  come  by  boat,  some  from  several  miles  away.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  youngsters  and  three  or  four  grown-ups. 
The  service  consisted  chiefly  of  hymns — sung  right  lustily, 
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because  seldom  heard;  the  collection  might  run  as  high  as 
a  dollar  or  not  as  the  case  might  be ;  the  sermon  consisted  of 
simple,  homely  homily.  After  service  the  congregation  took 
to  their  boats  and  rowed  away  in  their  several  directions 
— but  not  before  all  the  news  of  the  day  had  been  exchanged 
and  discussed. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Rendezvous  was  under  way, 
heading  for  Squirrel  Cove  where  another  service  was  due  at 
seven  o’clock.  Bacon  and  eggs,  cooked  in  the  ship’s  galley, 
was  the  menu  for  supper,  and  thereafter  we  set  out  armed 
with  two  lanterns,  for  it  was  late  in  August.  The  church 
at  Squirrel  Cove  consisted  of  a  tent  with  board  floor,  and  was 
boarded  up  for  three  feet  round  the  sides.  The  congregation 
was  about  as  before,  save  that,  as  it  was  evening,  one  young 
man  of  about  ten  summers  snored  lustily  on  the  front  bench, 
despite  vigorous  repeated  pokes  in  the  back  from  his 
mother. 

“When  in  trouble,  send  for  the  parson,”  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  an  old  saying  which  is  amply  lived  up  to  by  settlers 
who  live  among  these  islands,  and  many  are  the  tales  told 
of  the  noble  work  these  missionaries  do. 

Near  the  head  of  Pendrell  Sound,  at  a  spot  about  as 
isolated  as  can  be  imagined,  there  stands  a  two-room  logger’s 
shack.  To  reach  the  door  from  the  water  you  must  tie  up 
to  the  outer  edge  of  a  boom  of  logs  and  make  your  way  over 
the  heaving  mass  of  timber  to  terra  firma. 

It  is  November.  The  narrow  channel,  closely  hemmed 
in  with  high,  tree-clad  mountains,  dimly  seen  now  and 
again  through  driving  cloud  and  wet  mist,  is  flecked  with 
white-capped  wavelets.  The  logs  are  slippery  as  glass  and 
the  whole  mass  heaves  perilously  this  way  and  that. 

In  that  shack  lies  the  hand-logger’s  wife,  sick  unto  death. 
Unless  she  can  reach  the  hospital  at  Powell  River  within 
a  few  hours  it  will  be  too  late.  But  how?  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  logger  to  carry  his  wife  over  the  log- 
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boom  to  his  ramshackle  gas-boat,  and  he  dare  not  leave 
to  go  and  bring  help,  several  hours’  journey  away. 

Suddenly  the  faint  echo  of  a  launch’s  siren  reaches  the 
harassed  man.  In  five  minutes  a  large  launch  rounds  the 
point  and  makes  for  his  boom.  It  is  the  Rendezvous  of  the 
Columbia  Coast  Mission. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  door  of  the  shack  has  been 
wrenched  from  its  hinges  and,  wrapped  in  heavy  blankets, 
the  logger’s  wife  is  being  carried  over  the  slippery  logs  on 
this  improvised  stretcher.  Neither  of  the  two  men  ever 
will  forget  that  journey  over  the  boom.  Ahead  goes  the 
logger,  more  footsure  than  the  sky-pilot.  The  latter,  his 
breath  coming  in  great  gasps,  staggers  on,  missing  his  foot¬ 
hold  every  other  step  and  almost  falling  with  his  precious 
burden  every  moment.  At  last  they  reach  the  launch  in 
safety.  Four  hours  later  the  logger’s  wife  is  operated  on 
for  appendicitis. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  visit  of  the  Columbia  Coast  Mission 
boat  that  plucky  woman  would  not  to-day  be  back  in  her 
little  home  on  Pendrell  Sound  and  young  Billy,  the  twelve- 
year-old  son,  would  be  motherless. 

This  little  story  is  not  fiction.  It  is  simple  fact,  worth 
quoting  perhaps  as  an  instance  of  the  fine  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  is  the  daily  task  of  the  Mission. 

One  afternoon  we  were  chugging  merrily  up  Bute  Inlet. 
The  skipper  was  at  the  wheel  and  I  was  idling  beside  him. 

“Looks  like  a  bit  of  a  blow  coming  up,’’  said  the  skipper. 
The  wide  channel  was  already  flecked  with  whitecaps  and 
we  hugged  the  shore.  “Let’s  do  a  bit  of  exploring  and  see 
who  fives  beyond  this  next  point  where  there’s  shelter,” 
he  added. 

“Bet  you  there’s  no  one  living  in  this  outlandish  spot,” 
I  replied;  “let’s  carry  on  to  the  next  bay.” 

"I’ll  just  bet  you  there  is  someone  in  here,”  said  the 
skipper — and  in  a  few  minutes  he  proved  his  point. 
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Suddenly  we  came  into  a  tiny  sheltered  bay,  at  one 
comer  of  which  were  several  rough  shacks.  Our  whistle 
tooted  bravely,  waking  the  echoes  from  the  mountains 
which  hemmed  us  in.  As  we  drew  up  to  the  huge  log  which 
did  duty  for  a  wharf,  an  elderly  man  came  running  down 
to  meet  us,  beaming  a  welcome  in  every  line  of  his  counte¬ 
nance.  He  tied  us  up  and  as  we  jumped  ashore  told  of  his 
delight  at  seeing  visitors. 

Soon  there  came  another,  more  elderly  yet,  to  greet  us, 
and  we  learned  that  our  hosts  were  Messrs.  Charles  and 
Alfred  Leask,  bachelor  brothers,  originally  from  the  far-off 
Orkney  Islands.  We  wandered  up  the  rough  path  to  the 
rude  shack,  noting  with  amazement  the  monumental  pier 
in  process  of  construction.  With  vast  expenditure  of  labour, 
boulders  and  smaller  rocks  piled  one  by  one,  by  hand,  were 
being  turned  into  a  sort  of  admiralty  breakwater  at  least 
four  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

We  came  to  the  house,  and  entering,  found  the  tiny 
living-room  lined  with  hundreds  of  ancient  books — whole 
series  of  Ruskin  and  Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  scores  of 
copies  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Spectator,  British  Weekly 
and  bound  numbers  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  The 
shed  at  the  back  was  another  storehouse  of  old  literature, 
old  newspapers  piled  in  great  heaps  and  preserved  as 
treasures  of  great  price. 

Then  came  a  further  surprise  as  we  were  introduced  to 
yet  another  brother — Captain  Henry  Leask — a  white-haired 
veteran  of  seventy-three,  hale  and  hearty,  except  for  failing 
eyesight. 

“How  came  you  here?”  we  asked.  The  question  was 
inevitable  and  perhaps  almost  impertinent;  but  it  was  not 
regarded  so.  Twelve  years,  it  transpired,  Charles  and  Alfred 
had  lived  in  this  remote  spot,  their  long  residence  varied  by 
occasional  visits  to  the  “outside”  or  by  a  trip  in  their  gas- 
boat  at  the  behest  of  some  hand-logger  or  timber-cruiser. 
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Such  charming,  old-world  courtesy  as  these  three  brothers 
showed  us  had  not  been  affected  by  their  rough  mode  of 
life.  Cultured,  well-read  men  all  of  them.  Charles  and 
Alfred  had  been  bankers  and  accountants  in  one  of  the 
great  Scottish  cities,  and  after  working  for  years  in  different 
parts  of  this  continent,  had  come  to  rest  at  this  isolated 
spot  on  Bute  Inlet,  well  content  that  they  had  the  best 
little  bay  in  all  British  Columbia. 

The  anxiety  of  the  two  younger  brothers  for  their  elder 
brother’s  eyesight  was  touching  to  hear  and  see. 

“Henry  has  been  here  eighteen  months,”  they  told  us, 
their  soft  cultured  voices  tinged  with  the  quaintest  of 
Scottish  “burrs.”  “He  is  well  —  yes  —  but  his  eyes  are 
failing  a  little.  It’s  hard  for  him — and  he  for  forty  years 
at  sea  and  captain  of  a  great  ship — aye,  it’s  hard  for  poor 
Henry.” 

Many  years  before,  Henry,  it  appeared,  had  retired  from 
the  sea  and  had  homesteaded  in  New  Zealand,  but  mis¬ 
fortune  had  come  upon  him  and  he  had  returned  to  the  sea. 
Full  of  interesting  information  he  was  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  lands  far  afield. 

On  a  side-table  I  noticed  some  queer-looking  tools. 

“What  in  the  world  is  this?  ”  I  asked. 

“That,”  said  Charlie,  with  something  akin  to  awe,  “is 
Alfred’s  telescope  —  he’s  making  it  himself  —  fusing  the 
speculum  for  the  reflectors  from  copper  ore  he  finds  on  the 
place  and  from  tin  alloys.”  And  thereupon  we  were  taken 
to  see  the  amazing  outhouse  where  Alfred  had  constructed 
a  fusing-chamber.  Below  the  floor  was  let  in  a  small  brick 
box,  with  a  draught-hole  at  one  side.  Leading  from  this 
was  a  ten-foot  draught.  The  crucible — still  almost  red-hot — • 
was  in  the  brick  box,  heated  with  dried  bark.  Night  after 
night  Alfred  would  polish  and  smooth  the  rough  speculum 
for  his  reflectors. 

We  were  taken  to  see  the  great  “earth-house,”  or  root- 
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house  as  it  is  called  here.  Built  of  stone  into  the  side  of 
a  hill,  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  “admiralty”  pier,  the 
roof  was  upheld  by  great  timbers.  Then  followed  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  hand-made  water-wheel,  contrived  with 
pieces  of  axe-hewn  cedar.  By  it  was  worked  the  saw  for 
cutting  firewood. 

Time  was  getting  on  and  we  must  be  off — but,  no,  surely, 
said  Charles,  we  would  not  go  without  seeing  his  pictures 
and  the  boat-house.  So  we  were  shown  many  fine  crayon 
drawings  of  Vancouver  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  done  by 
Charles’s  hand,  and  pictures  of  the  fine  old  home  in  the 
Orkneys  from  which  they  had  come.  Last  of  all  we  saw 
the  boat-house,  pride  of  the  estate,  with  its  half-finished 
row-boat  and  oars  of  cedar.  Behind  the  house  was  a 
fine  garden  and  orchard  —  with  the  inevitable  goats  not 
far  off. 

“So  much  to  do — so  much  to  do — and  never  time  to  get 
it  finished,”  lamented  Charles. 

Down  to  the  wharf  came  Alfred  and  Charles  to  inspect 
the  ship.  To  their  delight  we  found  some  more  Atlantic 
Monthlies  and  their  gratitude  was  very  genuine. 

Not  soon  should  we  forget  the  figures  of  Charles  and 
Alfred  Leask  as  they  watched  us  disappear  behind  the 
point,  waving  to  the  last! 

The  sky-pilot  keeps  a  mysterious  indexed  notebook  in 
which  are  recorded  details  of  amazing  variety.  The  families 
on  his  “beat”  are  tabulated,  I  believe — children  and  their 
ages,  etc.  Then  there  seems  to  be  a  section  devoted  to 
affairs  he  is  to  take  up  on  behalf  of  parishioners.  At  one 
time  he  will  hear  of  a  lad  newly  out  from  the  Old  Country, 
who,  perhaps,  is  in  danger  of  getting  into  bad  ways  or  among 
evil  companions.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  lad  is 
just  now,  but  perhaps  the  sky-pilot  will  run  into  him  later. 
Then,  maybe,  there  is  a  large  family  who  have  been  having 
a  very  hard  time  to  make  ends  meet.  They  need  supplies 
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of  food  and  clothing.  There  is  a  woman  who  must  soon  go 
into  hospital — she  must  not  be  forgotten.  Up  Bute  Inlet 
there  is  an  old  settler  who  revels  in  old  copies  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly — he  must  be  remembered.  Elsewhere  there  is  a 
"  school-marm  ”  who  is  having  a  bad  time  with  the  people  she 
boards  with  and  needs  the  chance  to  pour  all  her  troubles 
into  the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  padre.  Perhaps  there  is 
bad  feeling  between  neighbours — the  padre  will  try  and 
smooth  it  over.  It  is  not  an  easy  job — a  life  full  of  other 
people’s  little  troubles. 

One  day  we  were  cruising  up  Homfray  Channel.  A  few 
miles  away  we  espied  a  thin  spiral  of  blue  smoke  curling 
upward  from  among  the  trees.  Uncertain  whether  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  forest  fire  or  whether  there  might  be  a 
settler’s  shack  hidden  there,  we  made  towards  Lloyd  Point. 

When  we  drew  close  we  could  see  that  there  was  a  small 
ranch  among  the  trees,  so  we  anchored  and  put  off  in  the 
dinghy.  Apart  from  merely  paying  a  call,  we  hoped  to  be 
able  to  replenish  our  supplies  of  fresh  lettuce.  As  we  drew 
in  to  shore  a  weird  apparition  detached  itself  from  the 
bushes  in  the  direction  of  the  shack  and  came  down  to  meet 
us.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  stalwart  man,  clad  in  a  bright 
red  bathing-suit  and  heavy  boots  and  socks!  In  a  few 
seconds  he  was  joined  by  another  man  similarly  clad. 
They  were  both  pretty  well  burned  up  with  the  sun  and 
wore  beards  and  long  hair.  I  thought  they  were  crazy 
men,  gone  insane  with  the  isolation  or  something,  like  some 
others  of  whom  I  know  on  this  coast.  But  we  landed  and 
introduced  ourselves.  Our  strangely  clad  friends  told  us 
they  were  two  brothers  named  Lindburg.  They  came  from 
Sweden  fifteen  years  ago.  This  bathing-suit  get-up,  they 
told  us,  was  their  working  garb  almost  the  whole  year  round. 
They  believe  in  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  sun,  and  as  they  are 
about  as  husky  men  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  it  must  agree 
with  them. 
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Most  people  would  not  pick  Homfray  Channel  as  a  location 
for  a  ranch,  but  the  Lindburgs  seem  to  be  making  a  success 
of  it.  They  keep  a  sort  of  menagerie.  Outside  the  shack 
was  a  magnificent  billy-goat — a  pure-bred  animal  worth, 
I  dare  say,  $150.  There  were  other  goats  about  the  place, 
as  well  as  poultry  and  pigs,  but  their  main  stock-in- 
trade  is  turkeys,  of  which  they  have  more  than  one 
hundred. 

The  older  Lindburg  told  us  that  in  1926,  as  the  progeny 
of  nine  hen  turkeys,  they  had  shipped  $1300  worth  of  birds. 
They  ship  them  far  afield  and  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas-time  make  quite  a  clean-up.  In  1926  they  got  forty- 
three  cents  a  pound  for  their  birds.  They  have  a  fine 
orchard  too,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  including  some 
from  seeds  imported  from  Sweden. 

Just  at  the  moment  their  main  preoccupation  was  to 
catch  a  cougar  which,  in  nine  days,  had  made  away  with 
eleven  goats  and  five  deer  within  half  a  mile  of  their  house. 
When  we  were  inspecting  the  turkeys  one  of  the  Lindburgs 
suddenly  called  “Queen,  queen!”  and  from  a  shed  near  by 
there  came  running  a  little  fawn,  whose  mother  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  cougar.  It  was  quite  tame  and  would  lick 
one’s  hand  without  any  apparent  fear. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cougars,  the  exciting  experience  of 
a  settler  on  Cortez  Island  is  worth  recording.  A  cougar  had 
been  robbing  hen-roosts  and  stealing  an  occasional  sheep,  so 
this  settler  determined  to  catch  the  marauder.  One  dark 
night  he  got  on  the  beast’s  trail  and  treed  him.  It  was  so  dark 
he  could  not  see  the  beast  in  the  branches  above  him,  so 
he  conceived  the  bright  idea  of  striking  a  match  so  that  the 
light  of  it  would  glint  in  the  cougar’s  eye  and  give  him  some¬ 
thing  to  aim  at.  His  device  succeeded  to  some  purpose,  for 
when  the  glint  in  the  cougar’s  eye  was  seen  for  a  split  second, 
he  let  go  with  his  gun  from  the  hip.  He  scored  a  hit  right 
enough,  but  Mr.  Cougar  dropped  right  on  top  of  him,  and 
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in  his  death  struggles  cume  pretty  close  to  slaying  the 
plucky  settler. 

Towards  dusk  one  evening  we  made  our  way  slowly 
through  a  tortuous  channel  between  tiny  islands  and  came 
at  last  to  a  place  called  Melanie  Cove — a  long  bay  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  steep  mountains — a  place  where  you  require 
the  greatest  care  to  avoid  hitting  a  rock  at  low  water.  Up 
at  the  end  of  the  bay  there  was  a  little  shack  and  alongside 
it,  on  the  steep  mountain-side,  an  orchard. 

We  decided  to  stay  there  for  the  night  and,  of  course, 
went  ashore  to  call  on  the  settler.  Thus  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mike  Schuttler — perhaps  the  most  unusual 
character  of  all  the  strange  people  I  have  run  into  on  this 
coast.  Mike  does  not  have  very  many  visitors  and  was 
pleased  to  see  us.  He  took  us  round  his  estate,  showed  us, 
with  pardonable  pride,  his  ripe  “  Transparents,”  and  then 
invited  us  into  his  shack.  The  furniture  was  nearly  all 
home-made.  The  rugs  on  the  floor  were  skins  of  goats, 
bear  and  cougar;  the  tables  and  chairs  were  made — and 
mighty  well  made — of  lumber  and  driftwood.  The  walls 
were  draped  with  burlap  and  a  sort  of  red  cloth.  But  the 
pride  of  the  establishment  was  the  gramophone! 

I  asked  Mike  if  he  went  to  town  very  often.  He  scratched 
his  head  and  said,  “Well,  let  me  see  now — last  time  I  went 
to  town  was  that  time  I  was  logging  on  Savary  Island.  That 
would  be  nineteen  years  ago,  in  1908 — I’ve  not  been  since!  ” 

I  followed  with  the  natural  question  as  to  whether  he 
did  not  get  lonely. 

“Lonely?”  said  Mike,  “and  why  should  I  get  lonely? 
See  here,  young  feller.  I’ll  tell  you  something.  I’ve  dis¬ 
covered  the  ‘Secret  of  Life’” — and  then  he  added  quaintly, 
half  to  himself — “but  the  hell  of  it  is,  I  discovered  it  too 
late.  I’m  sixty-nine!” 

I  talked  with  Mike  for  several  hours — or  at  least  he  talked 
to  me,  and  though  I  could  not  quite  solve  the  mystery  of 
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his  “Secret  of  Life,”  at  least  it  has  given  him  the  most 
absolute  content,  so  it  must  be  a  secret  worth  while. 

If  you  live  long  enough  alone  in  such  a  place  as  Melanie 
Cove,  you  are  bound  to  develop  certain  little  eccentricities. 
One  of  Mike’s  appears  to  be  that  he  talks  in  friendly  fashion 
to  the  wild  animals  which  come  down  to  his  place. 

He  told  me  how  he  hated  to  shoot  the  deer  which  would 
keep  jumping  his  fences  and  ruining  his  trees.  One  day  he 
lay  in  wait  for  a  deer  near  his  back  door.  As  he  anticipated, 
the  marauder  came  quite  close  to  him  unsuspectingly.  Then 
he  talked  to  him  on  this  wise,  “  See  here,  old-timer,  you  and 
I  got  to  understand  each  other.  This  here  place  belongs  to 
me.  If  you  come  here  again  I’ll  have  to  shoot  yer — so  off 
you  go  now.”  Then  he  put  up  a  very  high  fence.  But 
within  a  day  or  two  back  came  the  deer  and  lightly  jumped 
the  fence.  This  time  Mike  carried  out  his  threat  and  shot 
the  intruder — but  how  he  hated  to  do  it! 

After  supper  the  cabin-boy  (my  fourteen  -  year  -  old  son 
Derek)  and  I  sat  in  the  old  man’s  shack  while  he  played 
his  beloved  gramophone  records  for  us.  None  of  your  jazz 
for  Mike  Schuttler.  “I  won’t  stand  for  that  stuff,”  he  said. 
“I  like  the  old  songs  and  opera — none  of  your  jazz  around 
here!”  And  he  gave  us  a  queer  mixture  of  grand  opera 
and  sentimental  ballads  of  thirty  years  ago. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  pathetic  and  wistful 
about  it  to  me — though  I  am  not  given  to  much  senti¬ 
mentalising.  Old  Mike,  with  his  spectacles  on  the  end  of 
his  nose,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  hard  bed,  pulling  at  his 
pipe  while  the  gramophone  droned  out  "Memories  of  Home.” 
Through  the  open  door  we  could  see  the  last  reflection  of 
the  setting  sun  streaked  across  the  water  of  the  cove,  with 
the  Rendezvous  looking  black  and  ghostly  in  the  foreground 
— and  all  around  the  dead  stillness  of  the  forest. 

In  between  whiles  he  expounded  his  philosophy  of  con¬ 
tentment.  He  quoted  the  Bible,  Confucius  and  other  great 
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thinkers  of  the  past  indiscriminately  in  a  sort  of  jumble  of 
which  I  could  not  make  very  much.  “Remember  what 
Confucius  said,  my  boy,”  quoth  Mike;  “when  you’re  alone, 
act  always  as  if  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman!” 
Sound  enough  advice — but  whether  Confucius  ever  said  it 
I  do  not  know. 

All  the  things  you  see  and  all  the  tales  you  hear  along 
the  coast  are  not  pleasant.  There  are  tragedies  hidden 
here,  too.  Loneliness  has  driven  many  a  man  out  of  his 
mind — and  there  are  no  lonelier  places  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  than  on  this  coast  where  all  the  world  may  be  shut 
out  by  walls  of  tree-clad  mountains. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  old  Scotsman  who  was 
notorious  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  craze  for  radio  caught 
him  in  his  loneliness  and  drove  him  to  madness.  You  can 
still  see  the  shack  where  he  lived  near  the  water — all  tumbling 
to  wrack  and  ruin  now.  “Sandy”  (for  so  we  will  call  him) 
had  lived  alone  for  years  in  his  cove.  In  the  summer  he 
fished  and  in  the  winter  he  did  a  little  trapping,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  he  was  able  to  exist  on  the  summer’s  grub¬ 
stake.  All  alone  he  lived  for  years.  None  knew  whence 
he  came  and  none  knew  that  he  was  dead  until  his  body 
was  found  in  the  lonely  shack  by  the  sea. 

He  was  known  as  “Silent  Sandy.”  One  day  neighbours 
got  talking  about  him  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  had  not 
been  seen  for  some  weeks.  A  visit  was  made  to  his  shack. 
The  door  was  open  as  the  visitor  approached,  and  there  sat 
Sandy,  motioning  silence  to  his  visitor  by  a  finger  placed  to 
his  lips.  A  wire  from  one  of  the  coil  springs  of  his  ancient 
bed  had  been  straightened  out  and  was  attached  at  either 
end  to  the  bedstead  and  the  roof. 

“Sh!  sh!  Alaska  is  speaking,”  said  Sandy.  Then  turning 
to  the  crazy  wire  he  listened  intently.  Presently  he 
rose  and  on  an  improvised  blackboard  on  the  wall 
behind  him  scrawled  some  gibberish  which  the  poor 
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demented  soul  imagined  was  a  message  just  received 
from  Alaska. 

Sometimes  an  element  of  danger  and  excitement  comes 
into  the  work  of  the  missionary.  Here  is  a  story  which 
will  illustrate  this  aspect  of  it. 

An  eccentric  character,  an  American  living  alone  in  a 
shack  near  the  water,  had  been  missed  from  his  usual  visits 
to  the  local  store.  He  had  long  been  regarded  as  almost 
insane  and  was  feared  by  those  who  lived  near  him.  About 
this  time  the  padre  happened  to  come  along.  Would  he  look 
up  this  man? — Jones  we  will  call  him.  Of  course  he  would. 

Now  Jones  suffered  from  the  weird  delusion  that  his  life 
was  sought  by  members  of  a  certain  fraternal  order.  He 
believed  they  were  trying  to  kidnap  or  poison  him.  He 
was  known  to  be  armed  always  and  to  have  warned  off 
persons  approaching  his  shack.  Anyone  landing  on  the 
beach  was  promptly  covered  by  Jones’s  rifle. 

The  padre  landed  in  his  dinghy.  There  was  an  ominous 
silence,  and,  perhaps  to  help  keep  his  pulse  normal,  he 
started  singing  lustily  “Tipperary.”  As  he  approached  the 
shack,  suddenly  the  frayed  cheese-cloth  which  did  duty  for 
glass  in  the  windows,  was  torn  aside.  The  business  end  of 
a  rifle  protruded  threateningly.  Behind  it  was  Jones,  a 
wild  look  in  his  eyes,  his  tousled  head  and  beard  giving  him 
a  weird  appearance. 

“What  do  you  want  ?  ”  he  demanded.  “  Stand  where  you 
are  or  I’ll  drill  a  hole  in  you.” 

It  took  some  nerve  and  perseverance  to  break  down  the 
man’s  defiant  attitude — but  at  length  he  told  his  pitiful  tale 
of  hallucination. 

The  wretched  man  lived  in  conditions  of  indescribable 
squalor.  His  bed  of  balsam  boughs  lay  in  one  corner  of 
the  shack.  The  broken-down  stove  was  dismantled.  The 
chimney  was  a  hole  in  the  roof — Indian  fashion.  He  sat 
on  his  haunches  on  the  floor  as  he  told  his  story. 
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He  was  convinced  that  the  woods  were  full  of  his  enemies, 
seeking  to  kidnap  him.  The  food  he  purchased  at  the  store 
was  poisoned,  he  believed.  At  length,  half  starving,  he  had 
been  reduced  to  eating  berries  sold  him  by  Japanese.  A 
weird  tale  it  was. 

The  demon  forest  fire  has  seared  great  tracts  of  the  finest 
timber  among  these  islands.  There  are  whole  islands  where 
the  glorious  green  of  the  forest  has  been  turned  to  unsightly 
brown  by  the  hungry  flames,  and  when  the  fire-demon 
sweeps  down  on  them  the  settlers  are  often  in  dire  peril. 

Across  from  Campbell  River,  on  Vancouver  Island,  lies 
Gowland  Harbour — a  lovely  little  sheet  of  protected  water, 
around  the  edge  of  which  cluster  a  score  of  settlers’  homes. 
It  is  on  Quadra  Island. 

One  summer  afternoon,  when  the  little  settlement  lay 
drowsing  in  the  heat,  dried  up  after  weeks  without  rain, 
a  settler  was  returning  from  Campbell  River  by  launch. 
As  he  neared  home  he  saw  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  curling  up¬ 
ward  above  the  tree-tops  which  crown  the  ridge  running 
north  and  south  down  the  island.  A  stiff  breeze  from  the 
north-west  was  springing  up,  turning  the  waters  of  the 
channel  into  a  mass  of  white-capped  wavelets. 

Before  the  settler  reached  his  home  by  the  waters  of 
Gowland  Harbour,  that  thin  wisp  had  grown  to  a  vast 
column  of  heavy,  sulphurous  smoke.  The  wind  increased 
to  half  a  gale  and  within  half  an  hour  dense  masses  of  black 
and  grey  smoke  spread  like  a  pall  over  the  sea  and  land. 
The  sun  hung  like  a  red  ball  of  fire  glowing  through  the 
haze,  and  the  air  was  charged  with  the  fumes  of  burning 
fir  and  pine,  hemlock  and  cedar. 

From  the  point  where  the  settler  landed  could  be  seen 
a  great  wall  of  flame  bearing  down  on  the  little  settlement 
at  an  amazing  speed.  Fanned  by  the  increasing  wind,  the 
fire  was  spreading  ever  wider  and  wider.  With  a  terrifying 
roar,  like  distant  thunder,  it  swept  on,  hurling  before  it  an 
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advance  guard  of  red  glowing  embers.  Tongues  of  vivid 
flame  shot  up  to  the  tops  of  trees  far  ahead  of  it.  Through 
the  roar  of  the  furnace  could  be  heard  dull  boom  and  crash 
as  forest  giants  went  down  like  matchwood  before  the 
holocaust. 

No  need  to  sound  the  alarm!  Within  a  short  time  all 
available  men  were  on  the  job,  battling  with  every  ounce 
of  strength  with  pick  and  shovel,  clearing  the  underbrush 
and  striving  desperately  to  form  a  fire-break  which  might 
save  their  homes  from  the  fire-fiend.  Gasping  and  choking 
in  the  fume-laden  atmosphere,  senses  reeling,  they  staggered 
away  now  and  then  for  a  brief  respite,  only  to  return  again 
to  the  battle-front. 

Down  by  the  water-side  the  women  and  youngsters  hastily 
transferred  what  domestic  chattels  they  could  from  the 
doomed  homes  to  row-boats  and  launches.  In  one  case, 
the  house  of  a  settler  which  was  built  on  a  float  by  the  water’s 
edge  was  towed  out  into  deep  water  to  avoid  the  flames.  In 
the  suffocating  smoke  and  blinding  glare  the  float  ran  ashore 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  and  there  sank  by  the 
stem,  ruining  a  large  part  of  the  contents. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  lay  other  settlements, 
whose  destruction  also  seemed  imminent.  But  by  one  of 
those  strange  freaks  which  are  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  experienced  fire-fighter,  the  eastern  side  of  Quadra 
Island  was  untouched.  To  those  who  had  been  so  mira¬ 
culously  saved,  it  seemed  incredible  that  that  rushing  tornado 
of  flame  could  have  been  diverted  by  a  narrow  forest  trail. 
Yet  with  the  wind  coming  from  exactly  the  right  quarter 
the  fire  rushed  on  down  the  western  side  of  the  ridge  to¬ 
wards  Gowland  Harbour,  leaving  the  eastern  shore  unharmed. 

By  nightfall  the  wind  died  down  and  the  weary  fire¬ 
fighters  were  able  to  bring  the  fire  to  a  halt.  But  in  its 
wake  it  had  left  some  thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  timber- 
land  a  mass  of  smouldering  blackened  stumps;  seven 
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settlers  had  lost  their  all;  houses  and  chattels  consumed, 
crops  wiped  out,  their  land  rendered  unproductive  for  years 
to  come. 

By  the  water  some  of  the  refugees  camped  that  night, 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  their  household  goods. 

In  the  morning  an  eager  helper  from  a  near-by  island  came 
across  a  Scotch  settler  and  his  wife  sitting  on  the  rocks 
opposite  where  their  home  had  been  a  few  hours  before. 

“Are  you  both  safe  and  well?”  he  asked. 

“Aye,  we’re  a’  safe  an’  unhurt,  thankye,”  said  Sandy, 
“and  we’ve  saved  the  wee  goat  to  gie  us  milk!” 

The  goat  had  been  tethered  to  a  log  in  shallow  water, 
but  morning  disclosed  the  sad  fact  that  Sandy  had  forgotten 
that  the  tide  was  rising ! 

All  that  could  be  seen  of  the  “wee  goat”  was  its  tail 
floating  above  the  ten-foot-deep  water! 

There  are  dangers  and  hardships  to  be  encountered  in 
the  regular  routine  work  of  the  missionary — danger  and 
long  hours  without  sleep  when  storms  lash  the  inland  seas 
to  fury  or  when  fog  wraps  the  sea  in  an  impenetrable  blanket. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  tides  and  currents  is  required  to 
navigate  some  of  the  danger-points  like  Surge  or  Ucletaw 
Rapids. 

It  is  a  great  work  those  seagoing  sky-pilots  of  the  British 
Columbia  Coast  are  doing,  Not  only  the  Anglicans  are 
engaged  in  it.  The  Rev.  John  Pringle,  a  famous  figure  in 
the  Yukon  in  days  gone  by,  conducts  a  mission  for  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  with  headquarters  at  Van  Anda 
on  Texada  Island.  Over  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
there  is  a  fine  boat,  the  Thomas  Crosby,  now  controlled  by 
the  United  Church.  It  is  unostentatious  labour  of  which 
the  outside  world  seldom  hears,  but  to  the  lonely  settlers 
on  the  coast  it  is  a  boon. 


CHAPTER  VII 


BARKERVILLE — THE  TOWN  OF  A  THOUSAND  GOLDEN 

MEMORIES 

Barkerville — the  town  of  a  thousand  golden  memories! 
Centre  of  that  Eldorado  where  fought,  struggled  and  died 
scores  of  gallant  men  who  first  won  for  British  Columbia 
her  “  place  in  the  sun  ”  long  years  before  the  province  entered 
the  Canadian  Confederation. 

By  all  odds  this  quaint  collection  of  ancient  houses, 
tucked  away  in  the  steep  mountain  passes,  the  terminal 
point  of  the  old  Cariboo  road  of  the  'sixties,  is  the  strangest 
place  in  British  Columbia. 

Barkerville  is  unique.  From  the  moment  you  drive  up 
the  narrow  main  street  to  Kelly’s  Hotel  you  feel  that  you 
have  entered  a  different  world.  You  are  back  in  the  midst 
of  the  adventurous  days  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 
You  look  up  the  quaint  old-fashioned  street,  lined  on  either 
side  with  a  rickety  side-walk  and  wooden  buildings  raised 
up  on  piles.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  innocent  of  paint 
these  many  years.  Then  you  become  conscious  of  a  steady 
“drip,  drip”  somewhere  around,  though  it  is  not  raining. 
Your  eye  lights  on  the  strange  wooden  flumes,  constructed 
chiefly  of  small  tree-trunks  hollowed  out  by  hand,  which 
stretch  across  the  street  at  intervals,  and  you  are  told  that 
this  is  the  unusual  means  by  which  water  is  “laid  on”  from 
the  springs  in  the  mountain  towering  above  you. 

You  feel  that  if  you  were  to  shout  out  loud  an  uncanny 
echo  would  come  back  to  you  from  some  of  the  empty  houses 
and  from  the  cliff  above. 

If  you  happen  to  be  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
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the  gold  rush  days  of  the  ’sixties  your  fancy  will  people  this 
ancient  street  with  the  ghosts  of  noted  figures  of  those  days. 
"Cariboo  Cameron”  with  his  tragic  story  in  his  eyes — the 
story  of  the  huge  fortunes  which  were  to  him  as  naught 
beside  the  love  of  the  wife  of  whom  death  robbed  him  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity — will  be  there.  "Twelve-Foot” 
Davis  may  saunter  by  with  the  swagger  that  was  a  by¬ 
word  in  olden  days.  You  will  recall  stories  of  how  Davis, 
with  an  amazing  faculty  for  spotting  where  a  miner  had 
staked  more  than  his  legal  claim  in  the  creek-bed,  filed  on 
the  overlapping  twelve  feet  of  one  claim  and  from  it  took 
a  fortune.  Chartres  Brew,  most  beloved  of  frontier  magis¬ 
trates,  may  greet  you  with  his  grave  bow;  perhaps  even 
"the  old  judge” — Sir  Matthew  Begbie  himself — may  give 
you  a  bluff  "good-day.” 

Barkerville  is  not  marked  on  the  list  of  tourist  attractions 
of  British  Columbia — and  perhaps  that  is  just  as  well.  At 
present  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  at  Quesnel 
by  sixty  miles  of  road  which  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard 
expected  by  the  critical  modern  automobile  tourist.  When 
the  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  that  a  real  tourist  road  touches 
Barkerville,  then  the  charm  will  leave  this  unique  town. 

The  present  residents  would  not  thank  anyone  for  putting 
them  on  the  tourists'  map.  This  tiny  hamlet,  dreaming  of 
the  glories  of  its  hectic  past,  has  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
reserve  all  its  own.  They  don’t  want  to  be  made  an 
exhibit  and,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  they  don't  want  to  be 
"written  up.” 

To  all  intents  there  is  only  one  street  in  Barkerville.  It 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  Williams  Creek.  To-day  the 
creek  meanders  through  huge  mounds  of  "tailings” — gravel 
from  its  bed  which  has  been  turned  over  and  over  and  been 
washed  again  and  again  by  the  gold-seekers. 

For  guide  we  had  one  Joel  Stevens,  who  for  thirty-one 
years  has  lived  here.  He  is  one  of  the  score  of  interesting 
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characters  who  stick  to  Barkerville.  Though  he  is  now 
seventy-eight  years  of  age  and  has  been  in  Canada  seventy- 
four  years,  in  his  speech  he  still  unmistakably  betrays  the 
land  of  his  birth,  for  when  I  asked  him  where  he  came  from 
he  said:  “From  ’Emel  ’Empstead,  ten  miles  from  ’Ertford, 
’Erts!” 

In  company  with  Joel  we  made  our  way  up  the  street 
stopping  every  few  yards  while  he  told  us  the  story  of 
historic  spots.  Right  beside  the  roadway  we  came  to  an 
open  hole  in  the  ground.  This  was  old  Barker’s  claim — 
the  man  after  whom  the  town  is  named.  From  this  little 
hole  eight  feet  square  and  at  one  time  forty  feet  deep, 
Barker  is  said  to  have  taken  $600,000  in  gold. 

Before  we  had  gone  far  we  met  a  little  shrivelled-up 
Chinaman,  grinning  perpetually  from  ear  to  ear.  “Derby,” 
or  “Little  Dan”  as  he  is  known,  is  eighty-five  and  is  the 
oldest  Chinese  resident  of  Barkerville.  No  one  seems  quite 
clear  as  to  how  long  he  has  been  there.  They  call  him  “the 
biggest  little  sport  in  Cariboo,”  for  it  is  said  that  he  is  still 
game  for  “a  big  time”  on  New  Year’s  Eve  and  such-like 
occasions. 

Chinamen,  by  the  way,  are  regarded  just  as  warmly  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  Cariboo  as  are  any  residents.  There 
is  as  much  respect  and  good  feeling  between  white  and 
Chinaman  as  there  is  between  white  and  white.  Many  of 
them  have  lived  there  fifty  years  and  more,  have  shared 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  white  brethren  and  generally 
have  contributed  their  mite  towards  the  development  of 
the  country.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  air  of  superiority 
between  the  races  that  is  both  delightful  and  unusual  to  see. 

We  climbed  the  hill  that  skirts  the  creek  on  the  way  to 
Richfield,  the  old  administrative  centre  of  the  Cariboo.  As 
we  passed  on,  Joel  pointed  out  to  us  the  first  claim  ever 
staked  on  Williams  Creek,  so  called  after  Bill  Dietz,  or 
“Dutch  Bill”  as  he  was  known.  Here  and  there  we  saw 
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the  old  stakes  marking  the  limits  of  claims  in  the  creek- 
bed.  For  two  hundred  feet  up  the  steep  banks  in  some 
places  the  gravel  had  been  worked  and  everywhere  were 
piles  of  debris  and  relics  of  past  activities.  At  one  or  two 
places  work  was  still  in  progress  and  "pay”  was  still  being 
taken  from  the  ground. 

Climbing  above  Richfield  we  came  on  two  miners  hydrau- 
licking  their  claims  on  Walker’s  Gulch.  Here  were  G.  W. 
Moore  and  Charlie  Ross,  partners  in  the  claims  with  Joel 
Stevens,  working  for  all  they  were  worth,  extracting  nuggets 
of  fair  size  from  the  gravel.  I  had  often  wondered  how 
prospectors  and  miners  made  a  living  year  after  year  in 
the  backwoods.  Here  was  an  example.  From  ten  barrow¬ 
loads  of  gravel  the  day  before,  the  two  of  them  had  extracted 
nuggets  worth  $47.  From  one  barrow-load  they  took  $7 
in  bright  gold. 

They  were  making  "pay,”  but  were  confident,  like  every 
other  true  miner,  that  they  had  just  located  the  channel 
they  had  been  seeking.  In  my  innocence  I  asked  where 
it  was.  For  answer  George  Moore  explained  to  me  the 
formation  of  the  channel  and  pointed  hopefully  to  a  great 
hillock  of  gravel  and  earth  above  them.  Underneath  that 
miniature  mountain,  he  explained,  undoubtedly  there  was 
a  fortune.  It  looked  like  a  pretty  stiff  proposition  to  tackle, 
but  as  we  talked  to  these  hardy  men  of  the  hills,  one  realised 
the  fascination  of  constantly  expecting  to  meet  a  fortune 
round  the  next  corner  of  life.  One  was  amazed,  too,  to 
find  the  wide  knowledge  Moore  and  his  companions  had  of 
geological  formations.  They  talked  learnedly  of  bedrock 
and  of  the  tertiary  and  pre-glacial  periods  in  a  manner  that 
was  all  Greek  to  me.  These  partners  form  only  one  little 
group  of  many  which  are  still  working  the  creeks  and  hills 
round  Barkerville — and  making  a  living  at  it  too. 

Besides  these  small  operators  there  are  great  undertakings 
like  the  Low  Hee  hydraulic  operations  four  miles  above 
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Barkerville.  Here  with  Lorent  Miller  as  manager,  John 
Hopp,  of  Seattle,  is  developing  his  property  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  said  that  $150,000  has  been  invested  in  the  work  at 
the  Low  Hee.  Thirty  miles  of  ditching  was  necessary  to 
give  the  required  water  pressure  for  the  huge  eight-inch 
hydraulic  nozzles  to  wash  down  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
gravel.  The  magnitude  of  these  operations  is  realised  when 
you  have  to  drive  your  car  over  several  hundred  yards  of 
“tailings"  which  have  overflowed  feet  deep  where  the  road 
used  to  be,  a  few  miles  from  Barkerville. 

The  operations  of  the  Kafue  Copper  Company  on  Antler 
Creek,  a  few  miles  beyond  Barkerville,  are  of  great  interest. 
There  they  built  an  enormous  gold  dredge  and  so  successful 
have  their  operations  been  that  they  have  brought  a  new 
vision  to  the  whole  Cariboo  of  what  may  be  possible  in 
the  future  by  modern  machinery.  This  concern,  after 
exhaustive  drilling  operations,  can  foresee  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  returns  they  will  get  from  any  section  of 
the  creeks  on  which  they  have  claims.  The  initial  success 
of  this  company  may  lead  others  into  the  same  line  of 
activity;  but  dredging  in  this  district  is  still  regarded  as 
only  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Down  in  the  town  in  one  of  those  ancient  unpainted 
shacks  lives  Paddy  Hodnut,  an  eighty-seven-year-old  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Barkerville  Old  Brigade.  For  thirty-five  years 
Paddy  has  lived  here  and  still  two  or  three  times  a  week  he 
climbs  five  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain-side  and  does  a 
little  work  on  his  claim. 

A  little  farther  up  the  street  from  Paddy's  place  is  a 
neatly  kept  white-and-blue-painted  house  which  is  the 
home  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  all  Cariboo. 
Here  hves  Mrs.  Housser,  a  hale  and  hearty  old  lady  of 
eighty-six,  who  has  not  been  out  of  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Barkerville  for  fifty-three  years.  She  came  to 
Cariboo  in  1874  and  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  House,  shares  the 
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distinction  of  never  having  seen  a  train  or  street  car  in  her 
life.  That  is  a  record  hardly  equalled  by  white  women, 
anywhere  in  the  civilised  world,  I  should  think! 

Kelly’s  Hotel  stands  to-day  much  as  it  did  sixty  years  ago, 
but  in  place  of  the  roaring  saloon  trade  of  the  'sixties,  to-day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinnon,  the  proprietors,  entertain  residents 
and  occasional  travellers  in  substantial  homely  style.  For 
all  its  remoteness,  Kelly’s  Hotel  can  give  points  in  cleanliness 
and  comfort  to  many  country  hotels  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
things.  When  you  climb  the  old  stairs,  carrying  your  oil- 
lamp  gingerly  in  your  hand,  traverse  the  corridor  and  turn 
into  your  room,  it  takes  no  great  flight  of  imagination  to 
almost  believe  that  you  are  in  some  century-old  inn  in 
England.  The  rooms  are  spotless  and  the  meals  as  sub¬ 
stantial  and  wholesome  as  are  required  by  men  who  spend 
their  days  in  the  open. 

On  the  white-painted  wall  of  Rogers’  Restaurant  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Barkerville  keep  a  sort  of  public  diary.  Inscribed 
thereon  you  can  see  such  strange  entries  as  the  following: 

December  31,  19x7  to  January  3,  1918. — Biggest  thaw  for  the  time 
of  year  in  memory  of  oldest  inhabitant.  Snow  about  all  gone  from 
the  sidehills. 

Or  again: 

July  26,  1917. — Snowing  like  hell. 

And  again: 

June  15,  1920. — First  freight  team  this  season  arrived  on  wheels. 

Across  from  Kelly’s  Hotel  lives  Mrs.  Murphy,  postmistress 
and  telephone  operator  of  Barkerville.  One  could  spend 
half  a  day  examining  her  collection  of  strange  relics  found 
in  and  about  the  town.  Here  is  a  fine  old  pewter  mug 
whose  markings  show  that  it  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
Charles  I ;  here  a  silver  teapot  and  there  silver  spoons  and 
other  trinkets.  Joel  Stevens  has  a  strange  collection  of 
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coins  which  he  has  picked  up  in  the  “  tailings”  at  one  time  or 
another.  Among  them  is  a  much-prized  English  half-sove¬ 
reign  and  a  George  III  half-crown.  These  are  treasures 
beyond  price,  carefully  preserved  and  unwrapped  from  their 
casings  with  reverent  care. 

Barkerville  to-day  is  the  centre  of  probably  the  finest  big- 
game  country  in  British  Columbia.  Here  congregate  guides 
from  the  Bowron  Lake  country — Frank  Kibbee,  Joe  Wendel, 
J.  D.  Cochrane  and  the  Thompson  brothers  among  them — 
and  whether  the  old  days  of  wealth  and  prosperity  as  the 
centre  of  a  gold-bearing  district  come  back  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  Barkerville  will  attract  an  increasing  amount 
of  attention  from  big-game  hunters  from  distant  parts. 

One  day  as  we  sat  on  the  step  of  a  surveyor’s  shack  a 
few  miles  from  Barkerville,  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
two  moving  objects  about  five  hundred  feet  up  a  mountain¬ 
side  in  a  clearing  where  the  forest  had  been  swept  away  by 
a  snowslide.  With  the  aid  of  glasses  we  could  clearly  see 
two  grizzlies  playing  about  in  the  clearing.  The  larger  one 
was  gathering  berries  from  the  undergrowth.  Then  the 
smaller  one,  a  fair-sized  cub,  would  run  out  from  the  trees 
and  playfully  hit  its  parent.  Thereat  there  would  be  a 
rough  and  tumble  as  they  rolled  together  on  the  ground. 
A  strange  sight — and  one  more  comfortable  to  watch  from 
a  distance. 

Half  a  mile  from  Barkerville  on  the  road  to  Quesnel  you 
pass  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic  spot  in  British 
Columbia.  It  is  a  cemetery — decayed,  neglected,  over¬ 
grown  with  rank  weeds.  The  wooden  “headstones”  of 
sixty  years  ago,  made  out  of  plain  two-inch  planks,  have 
nearly  all  fallen  down  and  rotted  away,  though  the  lettering 
still  is  preserved  in  many  cases  by  the  paint. 

Here,  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  gold-bearing  creeks 
which  lured  them  to  this  distant  spot,  sleep  the  pioneers  of 
Cariboo.  Perhaps  none  better  earned  the  proud  title  of 
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“pioneer”  than  these  men,  and  women  too,  who  braved 
danger,  endured  hardship  and  died  in  this  little  town. 

One  cannot  pass  by  this  lonely,  spruce-shaded  resting- 
place  of  gallant  men  and  women,  within  sound  of  the 
murmur  of  the  creek  below,  without  some  brief  notice  of 
so  historic  a  spot.  That  it  should  be  so  neglected  strikes 
one  as  unfortunate,  for  here  lie  men  and  women  to  whom 
present-day  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia  owe  much, 
and  whose  memory  should  be  kept  green  and  be  honoured. 

I  wondered  as  I  looked  at  some  of  the  names  and  epitaphs 
whether  the  families  of  those  who  lie  there  ever  learned  of 
the  fate  of  their  relatives.  How  many  “mysterious  dis¬ 
appearances”  have  their  secret  tucked  away  there  above 
Conklin’s  Gulch?  How  many  in  distant  lands  have  heard 
the  story  of  “Cousin  Harry”  or  “Uncle  Jim”  or  “Hans” 
or  “Wilhelm”  who  went  away  over  the  seas  to  search  for 
gold  and  was  never  heard  of  again?  A  strange  thing  one 
noticed  was  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  headstones 
recorded  that  the  age  at  death  was  not  more  than  thirty- 
five,  and  often  under  thirty. 

Here  is  the  grave  of  David  Whiteford,  marked  by  a  simple 
wooden  plank: 


SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

DAVID  WHITEFORD 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  NOVEMBER  IO,  l866 
AGED  33,  BORN  AT  KILWINNING,  COUNTY  AYR, 

SCOTLAND. 

BY  HIS  EXEMPLARY  CHARACTER  HE  WON  THE  ESTEEM 
AND  RESPECT  OF  MANY  SINCERE  FRIENDS 

(Erected  by  his  co-partners  in  the  Reid  Claim  on  Conklin’s  Gulch.) 

There  is  grim  humour  in  the  epitaph  and  text  on  the 
grave  of  Andrew  Hansen,  of  Sweden,  who  passed  away  in 
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1888  as  the  result  of  a  fall  down  a  shaft,  “by  which  he  broke 
his  back  and  died.”  Incidentally  for  some  reason  or  other 
someone  had  carefully  cut  out  from  the  headstone  the  date 
of  birth.  The  designer  of  the  epitaph  evidently  thought 
Andrew  should  have  watched  his  step  more  closely,  for  the 
text  reads:  “What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all  the  world, 
If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a 
thief  in  the  night.” 

Perhaps  as  fine  a  tribute  as  was  ever  paid  to  any  man  is 
the  epitaph  on  the  grave  of  Chartres  Brew,  of  Corfin,  County 
Clare,  Ireland,  born  December  31st,  1815,  died  at  Richfield, 
May  31st,  1870,  Gold  Commissioner  and  County  Court  judge: 

A  man  imperturbable  in  courage  and  temper,  endowed  with 
a  great  and  varied  administrative  capacity,  a  most  ready  wit,  a 
most  pure  integrity  and  a  most  human  heart. 

Chartres  Brew,  it  may  be  recalled,  then  chief  inspector 
of  police,  was  in  charge  of  the  forces  sent  out  from  Victoria 
in  May  1864  by  Governor  Seymour  to  subdue  the  “Chil- 
cotin  War.”  At  that  time  an  effort  was  being  made  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred  Waddington,  of  Victoria,  to  open  a 
road  to  the  Cariboo  by  way  of  Bute  Inlet.  A  score  of 
Waddington’s  exploring  party  were  murdered  by  Chilcotin 
Indians  in  the  valley  of  the  Homathco.  Brew  was  dis¬ 
patched  by  Governor  Seymour  on  H.M.S.  Forward  with 
instructions  to  make  his  way  to  Chilcotin  by  way  of  Bute 
Inlet.  Abandoning  this  attempt  he  returned  to  Victoria 
and  set  out  again  in  June  accompanied  by  the  Governor 
and  thirty-eight  volunteers  from  New  Westminster  on  H.M.S. 
Sutlej  and  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the 
outbreak  by  way  of  Bentinck  Arm.  Five  of  the  murderers 
were  later  hanged  at  Quesnel  and  in  subduing  the  uprising 
Chartres  Brew  played  a  valiant  part. 

The  grave  of  Cariboo  Cameron  is  here  too.  Cameron  was 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  character  of  all  that  band  of 
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stalwart  men  of  early  British  Columbia.  Wealth  he  found 
in  enormous  quantities,  but  happiness  he  lost  when  his 
young  wife,  who  had  gone  with  him  to  Williams  Creek  in 
1862  and  had  shared  his  times  of  near-starvation  and  hard¬ 
ship,  was  claimed  by  the  cruel  hand  of  death.  She  died  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  Cameron,  with  one  white  companion 
and  Indian  packers,  carried  the  coffin  out  to  the  coast  on 
their  shoulders.  There  the  body  was  buried,  to  be  exhumed 
a  year  later  when  slanderous  stories  were  abroad  to  the 
effect  that  the  coffin  contained  only  lead  and  that  Cameron 
had  sold  his  wife  to  an  Indian.  Then  the  body  was  taken 
to  Cameron’s  old  home  in  Ontario  and  again  buried.  He 
tried  to  settle  down  on  the  old  home  farm  near  by,  but, 
losing  all  his  money  and  weighed  down  by  the  tragedy 
which  had  blasted  his  life,  he  returned  to  Cariboo  and  died 
in  Barkerville  on  November  7th,  1888,  fifteen  years  to  a  day 
after  his  wife’s  death. 

Here  was  the  grave  of  a  Welshman,  John  Dunn,  of  Wech, 
Glamorgan,  who  “  died  at  one  o’clock  on  October  6th,  1863, 
aged  twenty-four.”  Beneath  is  the  following  inscription, 
presumably  in  the  Welsh  language: 

“Nghanol  ein  bywyd  yr  ydym  mewn  angan.” 

Among  the  several  pioneer  women  who  he  buried  here  is 
one  whose  first  name  was  Bella.  She  and  her  husband  were 
well-known  residents  and  the  story  goes  that  the  wife  was 
fond  of  getting  up  very  early  in  the  mornings  to  begin  the 
day’s  tasks.  The  husband  was  not  so  energetic  and  liked 
to  “lay  in”  as  long  as  possible.  It  was  a  standing  joke 
against  the  husband  that  when  the  wife  arose  betimes  and 
kept  him  awake  with  her  work,  he  would  call  out  to  her, 
so  that  others  could  hear,  “Why  don’t  you  sleep,  Bella; 
why  don’t  you  sleep?” 

The  epitaph  on  the  headstone  is: 


“Sleep,  Bella,  Sleep.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CHILCOTIN — THE  HEART  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CATTLE 

COUNTRY 

“Ride  ’er,  cowboy,  ride  ’er!  Stay  with  it,  Hank,  stay 
with  it!” 

Two  seconds  before,  the  heavy,  five-barred  gate  of  the 
wild-horse  corral  had  swung  open  and,  like  a  bat  out  of 
Hades,  Hank,  astride  a  wildly  bucking  broncho,  aptly 
christened  “The  Devil’s  Kid,”  had  catapulted  out  into 
the  arena.  For  a  moment  great  clouds  of  dust  enveloped 
horse  and  rider  in  the  shimmering  heat,  hiding  them  from 
the  crowd  of  spectators.  Then  of  a  sudden  ceasing  his 
wild  leaps  into  the  air,  the  broncho  set  off  for  a  few  yards 
at  full  tilt.  "Long-shanked  Hank”  “stayed  with  it” — 
left  hand  grasping  the  halter  rope  and  mane,  the  other 
hand  waving  high  his  cowboy  hat  triumphantly,  while 
from  his  lips  issued  forth  a  series  of  cowboy  “hollers”  in 
accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  game. 

“  Whoop — ee !  Whou — w !”  yelled  Hank — but  “  The  Devil’s 
Kid”  was  not  through  yet.  Having  lulled  his  rider  into  a 
false  sense  of  victory,  the  broncho  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
his  feet  planted  four-square  on  terra  firma.  Then  with 
another  terrific  effort,  he  plunged  head  downward  between 
his  forefeet  as  the  latter  met  the  ground  with  a  thump,  his 
back  arched  almost  in  a  semicircle. 

Twisting,  turning,  wrenching  convulsively  this  way  and 
that,  trying  with  all  his  strength  to  hurl  from  his  back  the 
hated  rider  and  saddle,  the  broncho  made  his  last  desperate 
effort. 

But  the  victory  was  won.  Hank  “Whoop — eed”  in  wild 
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triumph  as  his  mount  careened  at  full  gallop  down  the  field 
out  of  sight  and  was  hidden  in  a  moment  by  whirling  clouds 
of  dust. 


“Calgary?”  No. 

“Medicine  Hat?”  Wrong  again. 

To  be  exact — Williams  Lake,  within  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  at  the  annual  Chilcotin  stampede. 

Hot,  dusty  and  weary  we  had  reached  Williams  Lake — 
my  companion  and  I — by  car  from  Quesnel  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  great  event.  There  was  not  a  bed  to 
be  had  at  any  of  the  hotels,  but  luck  was  with  us — and  in 
the  hospitable  house  of  the  station  agent  we  found  refuge 
on  a  single  bed. 

Some  people  are  born  with  a  perpetual  desire  to  see  what 
lies  “round  the  next  comer.”  Sometimes  the  disease  takes 
the  form  of  an  irrepressible  longing  to  have  a  peep  “over 
the  top  of  the  next  mountain.”  It  was  some  such  inward 
nagging  which  took  us  to  investigate  the  unknown  land 
which  lies  beyond  the  barrier  which  hems  Vancouver  in 
on  the  north. 

In  a  vague  sort  of  way  the  inhabitants  of  Canada’s  Pacific 
coast  metropolis  are  aware  that  somewhere  to  the  north 
there  lies  a  great  open  country,  known  by  the  musical 
name  of  “Chilcotin.”  Whether  it  is  fiat  or  hilly,  beautiful 
or  ugly,  few  of  them  have  any  clear  idea.  We  had  heard 
that  real  live  cowboys  had  their  habitat  there  —  and  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  cowboys  in  queer-looking  “chapps,”  weird¬ 
shaped  hats  and  red  handkerchiefs  round  their  necks,  always 
seems  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  romance  to  the  man  on  an 
office  stool. 

So  we  came  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Williams  Lake  and 
learned  that  in  that  huge  empire  which  lies  more  or  less 
tributary  to  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  from  Clinton 
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to  Quesnel,  the  annual  stampede  has  come  to  be  an  important 
event. 

To  the  average  city-dweller  the  term  "stampede”  con¬ 
veys  something  in  the  nature  of  a  circus,  but  to  the  ranchers 
from  the  vast  cattle  country  of  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo,  the 
stampede  is  something  more  than  a  circus  in  one  way — 
and  less  in  another.  Distances  are  so  great  in  that  country, 
the  ranges  are  so  vast  and  the  occasions  for  coming  to  town 
so  infrequent,  that  opportunities  for  the  whole  countryside 
to  meet  together  are  rare.  The  stampede  at  Williams  Lake 
is  the  one  occasion  in  the  year  when  you  can  bet  that  nearly 
everyone — cowboys,  ranchers  and  old-timers  from  distant 
points,  in  fact  everyone  who  is  anyone — will  be  in  town. 

The  stampede  is  not  merely  a  circus  for  the  display  of 
some  of  the  best  riding  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  Canadian 
West,  but  it  also  is  a  sort  of  family  gathering  of  the  clans 
from  the  Horsefly  country,  east  of  the  railway,  to  Alexis 
Creek  on  the  west,  and  from  Clinton  on  the  south  to  Quesnel 
on  the  north. 

Even  the  broncho-busting  and  steer-riding  contests  are 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded — at  least  among  the  cowboy 
fraternity.  There  is  as  much  keenness  about  the  Cariboo 
Derby  as  there  is  on  Epsom  Downs  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  June.  For  days  and  weeks  afterwards  the  performances 
of  individual  horses  and  riders  are  discussed  in  ranch  and 
bunk-house. 

They  have  drawn  up  a  set  of  rules  for  broncho-riding  in 
the  stampede. 

Here  it  is,  heading  and  all: 

HERE  YOU  ARE,  COWBOY! 

READ  ’EM  AND  WEEP! 

Rules  for  broncho-riding  with  saddle 

Horses  to  have  a  fair  saddling. 

Flank  strap  not  too  tight  or  too  loose  (snug). 
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Halter  shank  to  come  up  same  side  of  neck  as  rider  rides  with. 

Rider  must  hook  ’em  in  the  shoulder  and  holler  first  jump,  and 
then  cowboy  him  in  the  best  way  he  knows  how.  The  money  lies 
in  your  spurs. 

Rider  will  be  disqualified  for  the  following  offences: 

Being  bucked  off. 

Pulling  leather. 

Changing  hands  on  mane,  touching  any  part  of  horse  or  saddle 
with  the  free  hand. 

Rider  must  not  wrap  halter  shank  around  his  hand  or  use 
locked  spurs. 

Must  not  wet  or  gum  up  his  saddle  or  chapps. 

If  You  Win — Win  Clean. 

Any  rider  hitting  horse  with  hat  or  failing  to  hook  and  holler  one 
jump  out  will  be  disqualified. 

How  do  you  like  ’em  ? 

For  the  ranchers  the  stampede  affords  not  only  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  friends  and  neighbours  socially,  but  also 
allows  for  deals  to  be  made,  help  to  be  hired  and  business 
conditions  to  be  discussed  with  all  and  sundry. 

To  the  stranger  the  stampede  affords  a  spectacle  which 
one  is  more  likely  to  associate  with  Alberta  or  Montana  than 
with  British  Columbia.  If  you  stick  to  the  coast  you  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  all  British  Columbia  is  a  mountainous 
country  and  to  forget  that  in  the  interior  there  is  a  huge 
expanse  of  the  finest  cattle  country  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  America. 

Even  if  you  travel  up  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway 
and  don’t  go  far  away  from  the  steel  track,  you  will  wonder 
where  all  these  colourful,  devil-may-care  cowboys  hail  from. 
For  your  British  Columbia  cowboy  is  just  as  fine  a  horseman 
— and  just  as  original  and  delightful  a  character — as  his 
counterpart  east  of  the  Rockies.  At  the  stampede  you 
will  see  them  turned  out  in  their  Sunday  best — silk  shirts 
of  vivid  sky-blue,  black  or  scarlet;  bandanna  scarves  of 
yellow,  purple  and  green;  cowboy  hats  in  such  variety  of 
weird  shapes  and  fashions  that  even  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s 
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tastes  in  head -gear  might  be  satisfied;  “chapps”  of  all 
colours  and  kinds,  shaggy  ones  of  orange  and  black  and 
white;  leather  ones  adorned  with  plate  buckles,  and  plain 
business-like  ones  well  worn  and  seasoned. 

The  great  event  takes  place  about  a  mile  from  the  little 
town  of  Williams  Lake,  near  to  the  ancient  ranch-house  where 
lived  that  William  Pinchbeck  after  whom  the  town  is  named. 
Almost  the  only  level  spot  in  that  hilly  country  has  been 
chosen  for  the  stampede  grounds — an  ideal  spot  if  only 
some  means  could  be  found  to  lay  the  appalling  dust  which 
smothers  everyone  and  everything,  choking  horses,  riders 
and  spectators. 

There  is  a  programme  which  provides  every  thrill  in  the 
way  of  horsemanship.  Bareback  riding,  steer  riding  by 
cowboys  and  cowgirls,  the  broncho-busting  championship 
of  the  Cariboo,  Indian  races,  roping  and  wild-horse  racing, 
and  last  but  not  least  that  amazing,  reckless  event  known 
as  “The  Mountain  Race” — probably  the  most  daring  horse 
race  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Grand  National. 

Excitement  waxes  high  over  this  event.  Half  a  dozen 
riders  can  be  seen  making  their  way  slowly  up  the  steep 
mountain-side  through  the  trees.  They  can  be  spotted 
lining  up  for  the  start  by  a  flag  that  appears  as  a  white  dot 
five  hundred  feet  up.  The  tenseness  grows  as  the  cry  goes 
up,  “They’re  off!”  You  see  the  bright-shirted  horsemen 
dashing  in  and  out  among  the  jack-pine  going  at  breakneck 
speed  down  the  rough  mountain  trail.  That  no  broken 
necks  have  been  recorded  so  far  is  sufficient  tribute  to  the 
horsemanship  of  the  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo  cowboys. 

When  the  track  events  are  over,  the  dusty,  sun-scorched 
little  town  of  Williams  Lake  begins  to  wake  up.  There  are 
three  or  four  dancing-floors  in  the  town.  Everyone  is  at 
one  or  other  of  them  all  night  long,  from  9  p.m.  till  4  a.m. 
At  the  main  dancing-floor  there  is  a  cowboy  orchestra.  It 
is  an  open-air  place  and  the  spectacle  presented  by  mid- 
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night  is  as  colourful  as  can  be  imagined.  Ladies  in  evening 
dress  dance  with  cowboys  still  clad  in  their  brilliant  colours. 
The  business  man  in  drab  everyday  clothes  must  take  second 
place  to  the  men  from  the  ranges  whose  big  holiday  this  is. 
Every  hotel  is  full  to  overflowing.  Visitors  are  packed  like 
sardines;  they  sleep  on  floors  or  in  automobiles  or  where 
they  can  for  these  two  hectic  nights.  There  are  no  dull 
moments.  When  there  is  a  lull  some  musically  inclined 
cowboy  produces  a  banjo  or  ukelele  from  somewhere  and 
starts  a  little  dance  on  his  own  account,  in  hotel,  on  platform 
or  street. 

But  the  stampede  was  merely  an  attractive  incident  in 
our  journey.  We  were  bound  for  the  Chilcotin  and  early 
on  the  morning  after  the  stampede  we  were  packed  into  the 
car  of  Mr.  A.  W.  McMorran,  manager  of  the  Gang  Ranch, 
bound  for  an  outlying  point  on  that  vast  range,  where  a 
bunch  of  horses  were  to  be  rounded  up  for  a  buyer.  The 
latter  needed  forty  animals  to  complete  his  pack-train 
which  would  travel  1088  miles  north  and  west  by  trail 
and  road  to  Telegraph  Creek  in  the  Cassiar. 

Climbing  the  hill  out  of  the  valley  in  which  lies  Williams 
Lake,  we  looked  back  on  that  beautiful  stretch  of  water, 
already  shimmering  in  the  heat.  Round  the  edge  of  the 
lake  bright  green  patches  showed  up  brilliantly ;  beyond,  the 
pale  grey-green  of  the  bunch  grass  on  the  steep  hill-side 
caught  one’s  attention.  In  the  distance  blue  smoke  was 
curling  up  in  little  spirals  from  the  camps  of  Indians  gathered 
for  the  stampede ;  all  the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  delicate 
scent  of  wormwood,  a  miniature  sage-brush. 

A  few  miles  westward  we  came  to  the  famous  Sheep  Creek 
Hill.  Trying  desperately  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  as  we 
sheered  round  hairpin  curves  and  looked  down  seven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Fraser  River,  I 
braced  my  feet  tight  against  the  floor  of  the  car.  Occasion¬ 
ally  it  was  difficult  to  contemplate  what  seemed  like  immi- 
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nent  death  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  an  intelligent 
conversation.  Across  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  the 
Sheep  Creek  Hill  repeats  itself — only  more  so. 

The  risk  was  worth  it,  however,  for  once  you  reach  the 
summit  you  emerge  from  the  woods  and  dense  undergrowth 
and  suddenly  find  yourself  in  a  new  world.  On  both  sides 
of  the  road,  mile  upon  mile,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  there 
is  rolling  open  country — real  estate  men  would  call  it  "park- 
like  country.”  For  some  miles  the  plateau  is  bespattered 
with  boulders;  how  they  came  there  none  could  tell. 

Williams  Lake  lies  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  but  as  you  twist  and  turn  and  corkscrew  on  the  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  Chilcotin  country,  you  are  gradually 
getting  higher,  until  you  reach  the  main  plateau  at  an 
altitude  of  something  like  three  thousand  feet.  The  air  is 
clear  and  invigorating;  the  limit  of  vision  is  much  greater 
than  on  the  coast  and  if,  in  places,  it  is  dry  and  very  hot  in 
summer,  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  “pep”  which  the  keen  air 
engenders.  From  Williams  Lake  straight  west  this  great 
cattle  country  extends  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles; 
though  the  farther  west  you  travel,  the  more  timber  there 
is,  and  the  ranching  country  is  restricted  more  closely  to  the 
land  on  either  side  of  the  Chilcotin  River.  From  Chilko 
Lake  on  the  south  to  the  Blackwater  River  on  the  north 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  From  Kamloops  north¬ 
westward  to  beyond  the  plateau  west  of  Tatla  Lake  is 
more  than  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
huge  domain  is  comprised  within  the  British  Columbia 
cattle  country. 

The  ordinary  map  conveys  no  idea  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  Chilcotin.  In  early  summer  the  vast  plateau  is 
dotted  all  over  with  sloughs  and  miniature  lakes  which 
never  go  dry.  From  north-west  to  south-east  the  territory 
is  slashed  clear  across  by  the  Chilcotin  River  into  which 
scores  of  creeks  drain.  These  latter  are  invaluable  as  the 
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source  of  irrigation  water.  In  countless  generations  the 
river  has  worn  its  way  hundreds  of  feet  down  into  the  earth. 
In  places  it  rushes  through  rocky  canyons,  as  near  Farwell 
Creek;  or  again  it  widens  out  into  a  swift-moving,  muddy 
river.  Along  its  banks  are  queer  angular  benches,  many 
of  which  are  irrigated  and  under  hay  or  grain  crops.  Farther 
west  beyond  the  watershed  of  the  Fraser  River,  the  creeks 
run  westward  towards  the  sea.  Northward  from  the  Nazko 
Lake  district  the  Nazko  River  runs  into  the  Blackwater 
River,  forming,  with  its  tributaries,  another  well-watered 
area. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  expedition  was  to  see 
something  of  the  great  herds  of  cattle  which  roam  these 
vast  ranges.  For  miles  we  travelled  without  seeing  a 
vestige  of  a  living  steer,  cow  or  bull.  In  our  innocence 
we  were  disappointed  and  asked  where  were  the  cattle. 
We  learned  that  in  the  summer  the  cattle  were  mostly 
herded  in  the  high  lands  atop  the  ridges;  the  range  nearer 
the  valley,  where  shelter  from  cold  weather  could  be  had, 
being  kept  for  winter  feeding. 

Thirty  miles  out  from  Williams  Lake  and  some  distance 
from  the  main  road,  we  came  to  an  eminence  known  as 
Limestone  Hill.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Chilcotin.  From 
its  summit,  before  you  is  spread  out  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  open  range  land,  as  fine  as  any  on  this  continent.  A  few 
miles  away,  directly  to  the  south,  the  Fraser  makes  its 
muddy  way  toward  the  sea  between  dun-coloured  limestone 
cliffs  seven  hundred  feet  high.  Beyond,  the  high  levels  of 
the  ridges  are  clothed  with  small  timber.  Far  away  to  the 
south  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Whitewater  Mountains 
pierce  the  horizon;  south-east  in  the  dim  distance  are  the 
Clinton  Hills. 

Until  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  herds  of  wild  horses  roamed 
the  open  range,  Limestone  Hill  was  the  look-out  point  for 
the  stallions,  spying  out  the  feeding-grounds  of  the  mares. 
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To-day  the  bones  of  several  thousand  of  these  wild  horses 
lie  scattered  over  the  hills,  victims  of  the  British  Columbia 
Government’s  campaign  of  extermination. 

For  years  the  herds  had  been  increasing,  and  with  the 
decline  in  value  of  horseflesh  as  the  advance  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  progressed,  they  became  a  drug  on  the  market.  They 
roamed  at  will,  breaking  down  fences,  eating  the  feed  on 
the  best  range  land  and  sometimes  enticing  away  valuable 
stock.  At  length  the  Provincial  Government  enrolled  a 
small  company  of  cowboys  at  pay  of  $50  a  month  and 
board  and  paid  them,  in  addition,  $1  per  head  bonus  for 
every  scalp  they  brought  in.  In  three  months  in  1925 
2950  horses  were  slaughtered,  and  in  1926  and  1927  smaller 
numbers.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  1500  horses 
sold  from  British  Columbia  in  1927  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  came  from  these  herds  and  fetched  prices 
ranging  from  $12  to  $25  a  head. 

Seventy  miles  due  west  of  Williams  Lake  you  come  to 
Becher’s — the  site  of  the  old  original  Chilcotin  Post  Office. 
Becher’s  Hotel  lies  in  a  little  valley  of  its  own.  For  many 
miles  no  human  habitations  are  seen  and  then,  suddenly, 
as  you  round  a  curve,  you  come  on  4his  comparatively 
modern  hotel.  You  wonder  why  on  earth  anyone  should 
build  a  thirty-room  hotel  out  in  the  wilderness,  miles  from 
a  main  highway.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vagaries  of  the  British  Columbia  liquor  laws  of  the  past 
decade.  In  1916  an  Act,  known  as  the  Bowser  Act,  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  which  ruled  that  in  order  to  obtain 
a  liquor  licence  a  hotel  must  have  at  least  thirty  bedrooms. 
Within  a  few  months  the  people  voted  for  war-time  pro¬ 
hibition.  Now  Becher’s  has  the  thirty  bedrooms,  built  at 
a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  capital,  no  doubt,  but 
there  is  no  liquor  licence.  It  is  probably  the  most  isolated 
hotel  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  by  no  means  without  com¬ 
fort,  however,  for  the  proprietor  may  show  you,  not  without 
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pride,  six  bedrooms  furnished  to  the  last  piece  of  wall-paper, 
by  Maple’s  of  London.  There  are  eider-downs  of  softest 
material  and  delicate  hues  on  the  bed;  rugs  in  harmony 
and  pictures  which  show  discriminating  taste.  Some  of  the 
other  comforts  of  the  city  are  missing,  but,  despite  its 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Becher’s  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  to  the  Tired  Business  Man  in  need  of 
thorough  rest. 

At  Becher’s  you  will  see  what  is  probably  the  largest 
flock  of  sheep  in  British  Columbia.  Becher,  who  has  been 
thirty  years  in  that  district,  has  a  flock  of  six  hundred  or 
more,  and  they  thrive  on  the  ample  feed  the  range  provides. 

Those  who  live  amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  city  can  have 
no  conception  of  what  the  coming  of  the  Pacific  Great 
Eastern  Railway  has  meant  to  the  ranchers  of  the  Chilcotin. 
Until  the  railway  commenced  operations  in  1922  the  ranchers 
had  to  drive  their  cattle  from  120  to  250  miles  to  the  shipping 
at  Ashcroft.  This  meant  that  for  every  steer  shipped  to 
market  there  was  an  added  overhead  cost  of  between  $3 
and  $5.  Cattle  must  be  sold  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  and 
since  the  country  was  fenced,  feed  must  be  arranged  for  at 
night.  In  addition,  there  was  the  expense  of  food  and 
pay  for  extra  cowboys  herding  en  route,  and  the  cattle’s 
serious  loss  in  weight  as  a  result  of  the  long  drive.  To-day 
the  bulk  of  Chilcotin  cattle  are  shipped  from  Williams  Lake, 
where  the  Government  has  built  a  stock-yard,  and  the  cost 
of  shipping  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

In  other  ways  the  coming  of  the  railway  has  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  lonely  lives  of  ranchers,  as  did  the  advent 
of  the  automobile  a  few  years  before.  A  journey  to  town 
— Ashcroft — which  occupied  a  week  or  ten  days  ten  years 
ago,  can  now  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours.  Years  ago 
they  had  to  lay  in  supplies  of  all  kinds  once  or  twice  a  year. 
If  they  forgot  to  order  tobacco  or  Worcester  sauce — they 
went  without  for  the  next  six  months.  If  anyone  was 
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foolish  enough  to  need  the  services  of  a  doctor  in  a  hurry 
— he  did  likewise,  or  submitted  with  fortitude  to  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  a  well-meaning  amateur.  Ranching  may  still 
be  a  hard  life  in  British  Columbia,  but  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  the  hardships  were  infinitely  greater. 

Jerome  and  Thaddeus  Harper,  the  original  cattlemen  of 
the  Cariboo,  who  settled  on  the  Harper  Ranch  east  of 
Kamloops  in  i860,  deserve  to  have  their  names  writ  large 
on  British  Columbia’s  scroll  of  fame.  Jerome,  who  died  in 
the  'eighties,  had  the  reputation  of  being  not  only  a  splendid 
citizen,  whose  word  was  trusted  under  all  conditions,  but 
also  a  first-rate  man  of  business. 

Under  his  directing  genius  the  firm  of  Harper  Brothers 
prospered  exceedingly  for  many  years.  They  increased 
their  holdings,  settling  what  is  now  the  Gang  Ranch;  they 
drove  cattle  into  Barkervihe  when  the  first  gold  rush  was 
at  its  height;  on  Bonaparte  Creek  they  erected  a  sawmill, 
the  ruin  of  which  stih  stands,  and  became  general  traders. 
To  these  two  Virginians  British  Columbia  owes  the  beginning 
of  the  great  cattle  ranching  industry  of  to-day. 

The  httle  business  of  1868  has  grown  to  enormous  pro¬ 
portions.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  are  given  over  to 
ranges  from  one  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  acres  in  extent. 
This  land  at  present  is  good  for  httle  else  but  raising  cattle 
and  feed  for  them.  The  tyro  passing  through  the  country 
wonders  how  in  the  world  animals  can  live  from  the  ap¬ 
parently  slender  feed.  He  learns  that  the  grey  -  green 
wormwood  grass,  and  other  varieties  which  grow  there, 
form  the  finest  of  feed  for  stock. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  feed,  the  ample  shelter  afforded 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  numerous  creeks,  enabling  ranchers 
to  grow  abundant  crops  of  hay  for  winter  feeding,  which 
gives  the  British  Columbia  cattleman  “the  edge”  on  his 
Alberta  counterpart.  Cattle  prices  in  British  Columbia  are 
governed  by  the  Calgary  market,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered 
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that  when  the  price  of  beef  at  Calgary  is  six  cents  a  pound, 
this  price  has  to  cover  the  cost  of  grain-feeding  the  Alberta 
cattle,  whereas  the  cattle  in  British  Columbia  are  fed  in 
winter  entirely  on  what  they  can  "rustle”  for  themselves 
and  on  hay  grown  in  the  irrigated  valleys  or  cut  in  swamp 
meadows. 

Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  bigger  ranches  are 
carried  on  may  be  gained  from  the  enormous  quantities  of 
hay  which  must  be  put  up  for  winter  feed.  The  Gang 
Ranch,  for  instance,  which  includes  approximately  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  owned  and  leased  land,  puts  up  about 
6500  tons  of  hay  every  summer.  It  takes  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  hay  per  head  for  an  average 
winter.  In  a  mild  winter  the  normal  quantity  of  hay  may 
not  be  required,  but  ranchers  take  no  chances;  they  regard 
a  big  margin  of  hay  as  sound  protection.  The  Gang  Ranch 
runs  seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  from  three  to  four 
hundred  horses.  Among  other  fine  ranches  in  Chilcotin 
and  Cariboo  some  of  the  best  known  are  Wynn  Johnson’s 
at  Alkali  Lake  which  covers  twenty  thousand  acres,  and 
where  two  thousand  cattle  are  run ;  the  old  Trethewey  place, 
the  Chilko  Ranch,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Spencer;  Bridge 
Creek  Ranch  at  100-Mile  House  on  the  old  Cariboo  road, 
now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter;  105-Mile  Ranch, 
the  property  of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton;  the  Cariboo  Trading 
Company’s  Ranch  of  historic  150-Mile  House;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cotton’s  "The  Ranche”  at  Riske  Creek;  Mr.  Alec  Graham’s, 
which  includes  the  fertile  Anahim  Flats.  These  places  vary 
from  one  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  acres  in  extent  and 
run  from  five  hundred  to  seven  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

Chilcotin  ranchers  seem  to  have  another  peculiarity. 
They  are  actually  fairly  well  satisfied  with  Government 
regulations  which  control  their  operations.  Until  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  present  grazing  law,  the  smaller  ranchers  felt 
that  they  had  no  security  for  the  open  range  lands  which 
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were  vital  to  their  animals.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
some  outside  cattle-  or  sheep-man  from  driving  great  herds 
on  to  the  range  lands  on  which  they  depended  and,  literally, 
eating  them  out  of  house  and  home.  Under  the  present 
law  ranchers  pay  for  Provincially  owned  range  land  at  the 
rate  of  32!  cents  per  head  of  cattle  and  40I  cents  per  head 
of  horses. 

Out  of  the  sum  a  rancher  pays  to  the  government  for 
leased  range  land,  one-third  is  returnable  to  him  for  im¬ 
proving  corrals,  fences,  etc. 

Despite  periods  of  depression,  few  Chilcotin  ranchers 
would  change  their  job  for  one  in  a  city.  With  cattle 
prices  around  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound,  they  do  not  make 
much  money,  but  they  reflect  philosophically  that  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  price  was  down  to  three  cents  a  pound 
and  they  were  badly  up  against  it.  During  the  War,  when 
prices  soared  to  ten  cents  a  pound  and  even  higher,  many 
of  them  made  very  large  profits,  which  they  spent  in 
improving  their  herds  and  property. 

To  conduct  one  of  these  great  estates  calls  not  only  for 
long  experience  and  much  technical  knowledge,  but  also 
for  administrative  ability  of  a  high  order.  Overhead  costs 
must  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum;  pasturage  must  be 
arranged  for  breeding  cattle;  additional  help  must  be  hired 
for  haying  and  branding-time  at  midsummer,  and  for  the 
big  Fall  round-up;  markets  must  be  studied  and  shipping 
arrangements  made.  An  amateur  can  lose  a  lot  of  money 
cattle  ranching,  but  the  experienced  man  content  to  wait 
a  few  years  can  make  good  profits. 
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SECRETS  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTH 

If  you  think  that  Romance  in  the  Great  Outdoors  is  dead, 
a  short  journey  on  the  trail  of  the  North,  or  a  few  days’ 
trip  by  launch  northward  along  the  rocky  shores  of  British 
Columbia,  will  bring  you  face  to  face  with  dramas  which 
will  soon  convince  you  of  your  error. 

What  secrets  this  northland  holds ! 

What  tales  those  tumbledown  shacks,  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  stripped  to  the  bare  boards  by  pack-rats  and 
vermin,  could  tell;  what  tragic  stories  of  blasted  hopes,  of 
vain  struggles  against  overwhelming  odds,  those  scraps  of 
wreckage  on  the  rocky  shores  could  relate! 

Only  the  trapper  and  prospector,  the  fire-ranger  and 
policeman,  who  have  pierced  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
can  piece  together  the  heroic  battles  against  fate  which 
these  grim  relics  indicate. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  record  the  average  season’s 
tales  of  adventure  and  mystery,  heroism  and  romance  from 
Northern  British  Columbia.  One  could  speculate  on  the 
fate  of  the  victims  in  those  numerous  cases  of  “mysterious 
disappearances”  which  are  recorded  from  time  to  time  on 
the  front  page  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

Take  the  case  of  Richard  Edward  Desmond,  whose  death 
was  reported  in  1927.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  news¬ 
paper  which  recorded  the  finding  of  his  body: 

Mystery  veils  the  antecedents  of  Richard  Edward  Desmond, 
fisherman  of  Redonda  Island,  Lewis  Channel,  who  was  found  dead 
on  Tuesday.  Little  is  known  of  him  other  than  that  he  had  resided 
in  a  cabin  there  for  three  years  and  sold  fish  at  Refuge  Cove.  He 
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was  very  reticent,  and  over  the  door  of  his  shack  was  a  sign  reading, 
"Blessed  is  the  man  who  minds  his  own  business.” 

Following  investigation,  Constable  A.  Sutton  concluded  that 
death  had  been  due  to  natural  causes,  and  buried  the  body  at  night 
in  a  blanket  behind  the  fisherman’s  shack. 


Desmond's  shack  by  the  shore,  half  hidden  now  by  under¬ 
growth,  is  tumbling  into  ruin;  but  his  story,  whatever  it 
was,  was  well  guarded  and  his  secret  he  carried  with  him 
to  the  grave. 

Or  again,  what  baffling  mystery  hides  the  fate  of  those 
two  trappers  whose  remains  were  found  up  in  the  Liard 
country,  as  though  they  had  been  resting  against  two  trees 
opposite  to  each  other  across  a  camp-fire.  Before  the  snow 
had  gone,  the  pitiful  remains  were  found  frozen  and  half 
buried  beneath  winter’s  mantle  just  in  the  positions  they 
must  have  taken  up  one  day  in  the  late  autumn  before. 
Between  them  were  the  ashes  of  a  camp-fire,  and  a  rusted 
frying-pan  near  by  indicated  that  they  had  been  preparing 
a  meal.  Wild  animals  had  not  disturbed  them  and  no 
marks  of  violence  could  be  found  to  give  a  clue  to  their  end. 

Who  can  solve  the  mystery  disclosed  by  a  fire-ranger’s 
discovery  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Parsnip  two  winters 
ago?  By  the  side  of  the  trail  the  ranger  found  a  pair  of 
snowshoes  hanging  in  a  tree. 

Twenty  yards  farther  on  he  found  the  frozen  body  of  a 
man  in  a  sitting  posture,  his  back  against  a  fallen  spruce. 
Beside  him  leaned  his  rifle — undischarged.  Another  half  a 
mile  and  the  ranger  came  on  a  log  cabin,  the  door  ajar  as 
the  owner  had  left  it.  To  the  top  of  the  rough  table  had 
been  tacked  a  score  of  letters,  evidently  spread  out  so  that 
the  next  comer  might  learn  the  story.  But  all  that  remained 
when  the  pack-rats  had  done  were  the  corners  here  and 
there  of  sheets  of  fine  woven  note-paper. 

How  did  he  die?  and  what  tragic  tale  did  those  letters 
contain  ? 
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Along  the  rim  of  civilisation,  where  the  forest  -  trails 
shoot  off  northward  “into  the  blue”  you  can  hear  tales 
like  these  almost  any  day. 

The  Story  of  Gillis’s  Grave 

On  the  trail  which  leads  from  Fort  St.  James  due  north 
140  miles  to  that  spot  on  the  map  called  Manson  Creek,  in 
the  heart  of  the  scarce-explored  Omineca  country,  I  chanced 
to  meet  two  bewhiskered  trappers,  weather-beaten  of  visage 
and  lean  of  form.  They  were  heading  south  to  the  fort  and 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway,  heavy-laden  with 
the  winter’s  catch  of  furs. 

As  is  the  custom  of  the  trail,  we  stopped  to  pass  the  time 
of  day  and,  throwing  off  heavy  packs,  sat  down  by  a  rippling 
creek. 

Seven  months  the  trappers  had  been  isolated  from  the 
world  and,  save  for  scraps  of  information  picked  up  from 
chance  Indian  or  half-breed  trappers  and  prospectors,  they 
had  heard  no  word  of  the  progress  of  the  world. 

So  I  told  them  as  much  as  I  could  of  what  passes  for 
“news”  and  they  in  turn,  told  tales  of  their  lonely  winter’s 
sojourn  in  the  Northland.  Tales  of  everyday  happenings 
in  the  life  of  the  trapper  they  were — but  happenings  seen 
through  a  haze  of  unreality  and  romance  by  the  cheechako. 

“Aye,  five  days  ago  we  left  Manson  Creek  for  “The 
Outside,”  said  one.  “First  day  we  made  nineteen  miles 
and  camped  at  Gillis’s  Grave  by  Coldwater  Creek,  and - ” 

‘ ‘  But  who  was  this  Gillis  ?  And  why  ‘  his  grave  ’  ?  ”  I  asked. 

And  here  is  the  story  he  told: 

Mid-May — and  the  fast-melting  snow  was  causing  Cold- 
water  Creek  to  rouse  itself  and  begin  to  gurgle  and  swirl 
like  the  mountain  torrent  it  would  be  in  late  June. 

Three  trappers  basked  in  the  warm  evening  sunshine, 
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their  backs  against  the  wall  of  the  tumbledown  log  cabin 
which  stood  a  few  yards  back  from  the  creek.  From  the 
cabin  itself  came  savoury  smells  and  the  sound  of  bacon 
frizzling  in  the  pan  as  the  fourth  trapper — cook  for  the  day 
— prepared  the  frugal  evening  meal. 

Nineteen  miles  southward  they  had  trekked  that  day, 
having  left  Manson  Creek  trading-post  at  dawn.  A  light 
breeze  stirred  the  tree-tops  and  wafted  the  smoke  from  the 
“smudge”  in  the  general  direction  of  the  men,  protecting 
them  in  some  degree  from  the  myriad  of  mosquitoes  and 
deer -flies.  Two  lean  pack-horses  browsed  at  will  in  the 
little  clearing  surrounding  the  cabin.  Farther  north  there 
was  still  snow  and  the  fresh  green  fodder  was  a  luxury  to 
the  half-starved  creatures.  Their  “apparejos”  lay  near  the 
cabin  door  and,  to  the  outside  of  the  packs,  laden  with 
furs  of  many  kinds,  the  men’s  snowshoes  were  strapped. 

The  lilt  of  “Annie  Laurie,”  in  accents  unmistakably 
Scotch,  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cook-stove. 
Scottie  Gillis  and  his  endless  chatter  of  his  “wee  lassie”  had 
been  the  joke  of  the  party. 

“Come  on  with  the  eats,  Scottie,”  called  one  of  the  trio, 
“ye’ll  not  have  to  wait  long  now  till  you  see  your  ‘Annie 
Laurie.  ’” 

“Aye,  ye’re  richt,  Davie  lad — an’  if  the  price  be  fair  for 
the  pelts  down  to  the  fort,  I’ll  hae  a  muckle  o’  cash  by  the 
time  I  see  the  lassie.” 

At  this,  Pierre  Giraud,  the  French-Canadian  in  the  party, 
joined  in  the  banter. 

“Mebbe  you  fin’  your  femme  she  tak’  up  wid  some  odder 
beau  while  you  be  gone,  Scottie.” 

“Bide  a  wee  till  we  meet  the  pack-train — maybe  at  the 
fort  or  sooner,”  replied  Scottie.  “There’ll  sure  be  a  letter 
frae  the  ‘wee  lassie’  and  then  ye’ll  stoppit  your  kiddin’.” 

Suddenly  through  the  forest  came  the  faint  jangle  of  a 
cow-bell. 
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“It’s  the  pack-train,  boys” — and  Scottie,  letting  the 
frying-pan  clatter  to  the  floor,  ran  out  and  followed  the 
others  as  they  hurried  down  the  trail  to  meet  the  north¬ 
bound  train. 

Ten  minutes  later,  with  the  old  bell  mare  in  the  lead, 
the  pack-train  reached  the  clearing.  In  disregard  of  all 
regulations,  the  Manson  Creek  mail-bag  was  opened  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Scottie’s  demands,  and  presently  the  half-breed 
pack-train  foreman  handed  Scottie  a  letter — amid  a  chorus 
of  laughter  and  banter. 

“What  did  I  tell  ye?”  chuckled  Scottie  in  triumph  as 
he  took  the  precious  missive  and  sat  down  away  from 
the  others  with  his  back  against  a  tree.  The  gang  went 
in  to  sort  out  the  remains  of  the  half-cooked  supper, 
leaving  the  Scotsman  alone  with  his  “wee  lassie’s”  love- 
letter. 

A  few  minutes  later,  one  of  them  glancing  out  through 
the  door,  saw  Scottie,  his  face  drawn  and  set,  walk  to  the 
smudge  and  thrust  the  letter  into  the  smouldering  embers. 
As  the  momentary  flame  died  down,  Scottie  stood  silently 
looking  down  into  the  rich  glow  lost  in  thought.  Walking 
over  to  his  rifle  where  it  leaned  against  the  wall,  he  picked 
it  up  and  returned  to  the  tree  he  had  just  left. 

An  instant  later  a  shot  rang  out.  The  trappers  rushed 
out  to  find  the  lifeless  body  of  Scottie  Gillis  lying  limp  with 
the  discharged  rifle  between  his  knees. 

That  is  the  story  of  how  this  lonely  spot  on  the  Omineca 
trail  came  to  be  known  as  “Gillis’s  Grave.”  What  the  letter 
from  the  “wee  lassie  ”  contained  none  but  she  will  ever  know. 
Perhaps  Pierre  Giraud’s  joke  about  the  "odder  beau”  may 
have  hit  the  mark.  Who  can  tell? 

They  buried  Scottie  Gillis  there,  piled  some  rough 
boulders  over  his  grave  and  planted  a  rough  wooden  cross 
atop  of  it. 

Gillis’s  Grave  holds  another  of  the  Secrets  of  the  North- 
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land  which  will  never  be  disclosed  this  side  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 


How  Tom  Bedell  Died 

Twojacks  Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  McGregor  River 
which  empties  into  the  mighty  Fraser,  some  forty  miles 
north-east  of  Giscome  Portage.  In  early  June  it  is  a  rush¬ 
ing  torrent,  fordable,  but  dangerous  to  man  and  beast,  for 
the  swiftness  of  the  muddy  waters  carries  sizable  rocks 
downward  helter-skelter.  By  late  September  Twojacks 
Creek  is  a  dried-up,  stony  watercourse.  From  November 
on  through  the  long  Winter  till  early  Spring  a  trickle  of 
water  runs  onward  beneath  the  feet-thick  crust  of  snow. 
But  there  are  places  here  and  there  where  the  icy  covering 
can  be  broken  through,  and  thither  come  the  creatures  of 
the  wild — the  grizzly,  the  great  antlered  moose,  the  dreaded 
timber  wolf — to  slake  their  thirst.  Half  a  mile  on,  the 
creek  widens  out  into  a  small  lake  a  few  acres  in  extent 
but  very  deep,  and  at  the  outlet  the  hard-working  beaver 
are  wont  to  build  a  dam. 

The  course  of  Twojacks  Creek,  in  short,  is  such  as  an 
experienced  trapper  would  choose  for  his  location. 

In  November  1925  came  Jean  Ledoux,  French-Canadian, 
and  Tom  Bedell,  trappers,  and  established  their  tented 
winter  quarters  on  the  edge  of  a  natural  clearing  in  the 
forest,  back  two  hundred  yards  from  the  course  of  the 
creek.  They  collected  dry  wood  against  the  perishing  cold 
to  come,  banked  up  the  tents  and  made  all  snug.  Half 
a  hundred  traps  the  partners  set  out  when  the  snow  came 
— a  score  or  more  along  the  creek-bed  and  others  near  the 
outlet  of  the  lake. 

By  late  March,  though  the  fur  harvest  had  not  been 
good,  furs  of  many  kinds — beaver,  marten,  fisher  and  fox 
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— were  “cached”  in  the  boughs  of  near-by  trees  or  stretched 
on  frames  outside  the  tent. 

On  the  morning  of  March  24th  Bedell  prepared  to  visit 
some  traps  he  had  set  out  three  days  before  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  from  the  camp. 

“Grub’s  gettin’  low,  Tom,”  said  Ledoux  as  his  partner 
lashed  his  snowshoes  to  his  feet.  “Mebbe  you  better  bring 
back  a  piece  of  de  moose  you  kill  las’  week  near  de  lak.” 

“All  right,  Jean,  I’ll  take  the  axe  along  with  me,  and 
leave  the  rifle  at  home,”  said  Bedell.  “I’ll  be  back  before 
noon.” 

He  set  out  along  the  well-worn  trail,  his  figure  swathed 
in  heavy  mackinaw  and  felt  puttees,  and  his  2\-  pound 
axe  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Ledoux  watched  from  the  cabin 
door  until  the  stooping  figure,  with  its  swinging,  steady 
gait,  was  out  of  sight  round  a  bend  in  the  trail. 

Spring  was  coming  early  this  year,  but  the  layer  of  melt¬ 
ing  snow  on  the  top  had  frozen  in  the  night  and  snow- 
shoeing  was  hard  going.  Half  a  mile  down  the  trail, 
Bedell  stopped  and,  unlashing  his  snowshoes,  hung  them 
in  a  tree  and  proceeded  over  the  hard  crust  in  his  moccasined 
feet. 

On  his  return  journey  he  was  making  his  way  to  the 
carcass  of  the  moose  down  by  the  lake-shore.  The  trail 
was  only  just  wide  enough  for  men  in  single  file  and  on 
either  side  the  dense  forest  closed  in,  where  the  snow  lay 
four  feet  deep.  A  few  yards  ahead  of  him  was  a  trail 
branching  off  to  the  lake. 

As  the  trapper  came  abreast  the  turning  and  wheeled 
to  the  left,  there,  ten  yards  in  front  of  him,  was  a  grizzly. 
Its  immense  body  blocked  the  whole  width  of  the  trail. 

Hesitating  momentarily,  the  huge  beast  gave  forth  a 
snarl  of  rage,  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest 
heart.  Then,  dashing  forward  until  he  was  within  striking 
distance  of  the  trapper,  the  monarch  of  the  forest  took  up 
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his  position  for  battle — feet  planted  firmly,  his  whole  body 
tense,  head  lowered  and  swaying  menacingly  this  way  and 
that  like  a  pendulum,  eyes  watching  his  victim’s  every 
move.  As  he  snarled  viciously  in  his  rage  he  bared  cruel 
fangs. 

For  Bedell  there  was  no  escape.  He  was  unarmed  save 
for  his  puny  axe,  for  who  would  expect  a  grizzly  to  be 
awake  from  his  winter  sleep  so  early  in  the  year?  The 
trapper  could  not  run  over  the  caked  and  slippery  snow. 
The  forest  walls  barred  escape  on  either  side.  To  give 
ground  meant  certain  death.  His  only  chance — one  in  a 
million  at  that — was  to  stand  his  ground  and  strike  at  the 
grizzly’s  eyes  with  his  axe. 

Disturbed  at  his  meal  on  the  moose  carcass,  the  bear  was 
in  no  mood  to  give  quarter.  He  sprang  at  Bedell  with  a 
swiftness  marvellous  for  an  animal  of  his  bulk.  Hot  saliva 
dripped  from  his  jaws  and  spattered  the  trapper  as  the  beast 
bellowed  and  roared  in  his  rage. 

With  his  left  arm  raised  in  futile  defence  of  his  head, 
Bedell  swung  his  axe.  The  bear  parried  the  blow,  but  it 
partly  severed  three  claws  of  the  left  fore-paw.  With  a 
howl  of  pain  the  grizzly  lunged  at  his  adversary  with  his 
right  fore-paw.  Again  Bedell  tried  to  parry  the  blow — 
but  his  left  forearm  was  broken  and  fell  limp  at  his  side. 

Mad  with  pain  and  seeing  his  end  was  near,  one  arm  use¬ 
less  and  blood  streaming  from  a  claw  wound  in  his  right 
hand,  the  trapper  swung  again  with  the  axe  and  caught 
the  bear  a  glancing  blow  on  the  shoulder.  But  his  time 
was  come. 

The  mighty  right  paw  was  raised  again  and  swung  like 
lightning  to  the  trapper’s  head,  smashing  the  skull  and 
tearing  the  features  from  the  luckless  man’s  head.  As 
the  body  fell,  the  grizzly,  in  a  frenzy,  rained  a  hurricane  of 
blows  on  it,  crushing  the  ribs  and  clawing  the  head  into 
an  unrecognisable  ghastly  pulp  of  human  flesh. 
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So  Tom  Bedell  died. 

His  partner,  alarmed  at  his  failure  to  return  at  night¬ 
fall,  set  out  next  day  to  look  for  him.  He  came  first  on 
the  snowshoes,  hung  in  the  tree.  Sensing  disaster,  he 
pushed  on  and  came  on  the  body  lying  face  downward 
in  the  snow.  Evidently  the  bear  after  his  victory,  had 
jumped  on  the  body,  pounding  it  into  the  hard  crush 
of  snow.  Study  of  the  tracks  showed  that  the  grizzly 
apparently  had  first  fled  from  the  scene  and  then  had  twice 
returned  to  the  spot.  A  clean  print  of  the  hind-foot  measured 
fourteen  inches  long  by  eleven  inches  wide.  Three  inside 
claws  of  the  left  foot  were  missing,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  bear  had  tom  away  the  claws  which  Bedell’s  first  blow 
had  almost  severed. 

Leaving  the  body,  Jean  Ledoux  trekked  three  days  to 
the  nearest  police-post.  The  police  report  showed  Bedell’s 
effects  to  consist  of  one  marble  match  safe,  a  bone-handled 
knife,  a  two-dollar  watch  and  a  Roman  Catholic  rosary  and 
scapular.  His  only  other  asset  was  a  one-third  share  in 
the  winter’s  meagre  catch  of  furs. 

Sewing  the  body  in  canvas,  they  buried  it,  and  over  the 
spot  erected  a  wooden  cross  inscribed:  “Here  is  laid  to  rest 
Tom  Bedell,  killed  by  a  grizzly  bear,  March  24th,  1926.” 


CHAPTER  X 
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There  is  no  scenery  in  all  the  Canadian  Rockies  more 
magnificent  than  that  along  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way,  whose  southern  terminus  is  at  Squamish,  on  Howe 
Sound,  within  forty  miles  of  Vancouver. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  great  transcontinental  lines  with 
more  rugged  grandeur,  nothing  which  induces  more  respect 
for  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  engineers  than  the  Cheaka- 
mus  Canyon.  You  may  have  seen  the  Fraser  Canyon — 
and  may  think  you  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  canyons ! 
You  are  wrong  until  you  have  clung  instinctively  to  the 
side  of  the  train  as  it  creeps  along  the  edge  of  this  precipice, 
and  have  looked  down  into  those  tumbling,  boiling  waters 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Now  and  again  the  roar  of  the 
waters  surging  through  that  mighty  cleft  in  the  earth’s 
surface  drowns  even  the  noise  of  the  train. 

I  will  not  linger  over  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  further, 
except  to  urge  the  traveller  not  to  miss  the  glories  of  the 
scenery  between  Lillooet  and  Lac  La  Hache.  Never  mind 
the  time  of  day — or  night — it  happens  to  be,  you  must 
not  miss  this.  I  sat  out  on  the  observation  car  half  the 
night  on  my  first  journey  over  this  line.  After  Lillooet  the 
scenery  changes  entirely ;  you  are  in  the  dry  belt ;  the  moun¬ 
tains  vanish.  Up  and  up  you  climb,  until  near  Pavilion 
you  are  at  an  altitude  of  3500  feet,  and  one  thousand  feet 
below  you,  a  silver  streak  in  the  moonlight,  the  old  Fraser 
courses  along  between  dusty,  grey-brown  banks.  In  places 
there  are  great  precipices  and  huge  gulches  crossed  by 
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spidery  bridges;  or,  again,  the  dusty  hillsides  roll  steeply 
back  to  the  west  to  be  lost  in  rolling  plains  beyond.  There 
is  nothing  quite  like  this  on  the  transcontinental  lines. 
The  whole  thing  is  on  such  a  vast  scale  that  you  feel  like 
an  ant  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  house.  And  the  air  at  this 
altitude  fills  you  with  “pep”  and  makes  long  hours  of 
sleep  unnecessary. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  merely  to  describe  scenery. 
Of  course  the  country  is  magnificent;  its  future  is  assured 
— and  all  the  rest  of  it — but  the  country  would  not  be 
worth  a  tinker’s  curse  if  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  type 
of  citizen  who  inhabits  it. 

We  left  Quesnel,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern,  about  four  o’clock  one  afternoon  in  a  big 
seven-passenger  car,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  four  of 
us,  besides  the  driver,  and  an  inconceivable  quantity  of 
“grips,”  packs  and  travellers’  sample  cases.  The  latter 
belonged  to  a  traveller  who  was  full  of  reminiscences.  He 
told  me,  for  instance,  how  only  seven  years  before  he  used 
to  travel  from  Prince  George  to  Quesnel  by  stage-coach  by 
way  of  the  old  trail  through  Blackwater. 

He  recalled  how,  in  1920,  he  left  Prince  George  one  late 
winter’s  day — a  Sunday — and,  after  appalling  hardships, 
arrived  at  Quesnel  on  Thursday  morning.  He  had  paid 
$25  to  make  the  trip.  The  driver  of  the  four-horse  sleigh 
was  inclined  to  quit  and  turn  back,  but  he  was  told  that  if 
he  did  so,  he  (the  driver)  would  have  to  walk  and  the 
traveller  himself  would  handle  the  team.  Half-way  to 
Quesnel  they  found  the  regular  stopping-place  out  of  feed. 
The  horses  were  “all  in”  and  to  crown  all,  rain  fell,  forcing 
them  to  change  the  whole  load  from  the  sleigh  to  wheels. 
Thereafter,  the  horses  being  weak  from  want  of  food,  the 
passengers  got  out  and  helped  shove  the  load  up  the  big 
hills. 

That  was  only  eight  years  ago — and  to-day  you  can  travel 
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in  comfort  from  Prince  George  to  Quesnel,  more  or  less  on 
scheduled  time,  in  four  hours,  for  a  matter  of  $8. 

Before  you  descend  that  steep  hill  from  the  south  into 
the  valley  where  lies  the  city  of  Prince  George,  you  will 
do  well  to  bring  your  car  to  a  stop  and  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  looking  out  over  the  vast  landscape  which  lies 
below. 

You  are  at  the  gateway  of  new  British  Columbia — a 
great  land  very  different  in  many  respects  from  the  southern 
section  of  British  Columbia.  New — and  yet  old — for  in 
these  parts  this  province  of  white  men  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day  had  its  beginning.  Before  you  enter  this  new  land 
you  may  need  to  adjust  your  mental  vision  to  a  new  scale. 

To  the  east  and  south-east  lies  an  immense  panorama  of 
woodland  and  river,  mountain  and  valley.  League  upon 
league  of  unbroken  forest  stretches  away  to  the  distant 
horizon.  Two  hundred  miles  and  more  to  the  south-east 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rockies  are  tipped  with  rose-pink 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Here  and  there  you 
can  catch  the  silver  gleam  of  the  Nechako  River,  as  it  winds 
through  the  great  wilderness. 

Get  this  picture  engraven  on  your  mind,  and  then,  as 
you  round  a  bend  in  the  road,  pause  and  look  northward. 
Across  the  broad  Nechako,  spanned  by  a  great  steel  bridge, 
lies  Prince  George.  Though  it  is  ten  o’clock,  it  is  twilight 
here,  for  there  is  little  darkness  in  Northern  British  Columbia 
in  summer.  Twinkling  lights  from  the  street  lamps  pick 
out  the  streets  and  houses  in  tiny  points  of  fire. 

The  mighty  Fraser  can  be  traced  in  its  zigzag  north  and 
south  course,  to  be  joined  some  miles  still  farther  east  by 
the  Willow  River.  It  is  five  hundred  miles  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Prince  Rupert;  the  same  distance 
eastward  to  Edmonton,  and  Vancouver  lies  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  south. 

If  there  were  no  railways  in  British  Columbia,  no  cities 
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or  towns  already  in  existence,  and  you  had  placed  before 
you  a  map  of  this  province,  you  could  not  fail  to  place  your 
finger  on  the  site  of  the  infant  city  of  Prince  George  and 
say,  “There,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  great  future 
commercial  centres  of  the  province.’’ 

It  does  not  take  any  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  the  Prince  George  of,  say,  1946.  By  that  time  there 
will  be  located  in  or  near  the  city  one  or  more  great  pulp 
mills,  for  there  is  first-rate  pulp-wood  to  last  for  generations 
in  these  leagues  of  untouched  forests.  There  are  water¬ 
ways  unexcelled  for  the  rafting  of  logs,  and  sufficient  snow 
in  winter  to  permit  economical  working  in  the  woods. 
Where  now  but  one  line  of  railway— the  Canadian  National 
— runs  east  and  west  from  Prince  George,  in  twenty  years’ 
time  there  will  be  railways  radiating  north  to  the  Peace 
River  country  and,  perhaps  long  before  that  period  has 
elapsed,  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  will  connect  the  Central 
British  Columbia  metropolis  direct  with  Vancouver.  Before 
another  generation  passes,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  vast,  almost  unknown,  region  which  lies  to  the  north 
will  be  developed.  Where  now  the  only  communication 
with  this  huge  territory  is  by  the  waterways  which  radiate 
from  Summit  Lake,  and  where  the  only  inhabitants  are  a 
few  Indian  and  white  trappers  and  prospectors,  in  years 
to  come  there  will  be  automobiles  and  railroads — and  Prince 
George  will  be  the  radiating  point  of  all  the  great  stream 
of  commerce  which  will  be  developed. 

To-day,  Prince  George,  the  baby  metropolis  of  the  North, 
is  a  queer  mixture.  It  has  succeeded  in  living  down  its 
notoriety  as  the  most-boomed  town  in  North  America,  but 
the  inhabitants  still  drive  you  around  to  South  and  Central 
Fort  George  and  point,  with  half-sad,  half-proud  gestures, 
to  subdivisions  miles  from  anywhere,  where,  sixteen  years 
ago,  lots  were  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars  each.  Over  in 
South  Fort  George  they  show  you  where  the  old  Hudson’s 
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Bay  post  stood  and  the  old  hotel  where,  in  those  bad  old 
construction  days,  there  was  a  bar  one  hundred  feet  long 
with  four  bar-tenders  kept  busy  night  and  day. 

The  town  is  somewhere  in  the  transitory  stage  between 
a  frontier  town  and  an  up-to-date  metropolis.  It  has  wide 
streets,  good  stores  and  an  excellent  hotel.  There  are  plenty 
of  white-collar  business  men,  service  clubs  which  hold 
luncheons,  churches  galore,  a  Board  of  Trade  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  alleged  civilisation.  But  every 
now  and  then  you  become  acutely  aware  that  Prince  George 
is  still  an  outpost.  There  are  a  dozen  little  poky  fur-buyers’ 
stores  and  shacks,  mostly  run  by  people  with  foreign  names. 
In  the  Spring  there  are  scores  of  trappers  and  traders  in  from 
the  great,  hardly-known  North,  the  gateway  to  which  lies 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  north-east  at  Summit  Lake.  In  the 
hotels  at  night  you  can  hear  talk  of  the  price  of  furs  and 
theories  as  to  the  fate  of  lost  trappers. 

The  westbound  train  was  four  hours  late,  and  I  looked 
forward  with  misgiving  to  a  wearisome  wait,  with  not 
sufficient  time  to  make  it  worth  while  going  to  bed,  to  be 
followed  by  a  tedious  journey  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Actually  we  left  Prince  George  about  midnight. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  train  ride  was  not  at  all  dull,  for 
I  spotted  a  "mountie”  and  inflicted  myself  on  him  with 
the  object  of  learning  something  of  his  work  and  of  the 
whole  system  of  policing  this  northern  country.  I  have 
always  marvelled  at  the  amount  of  duplication  there  seems 
to  be  in  police  work  in  British  Columbia — what  with  muni¬ 
cipal,  Provincial  and  Federal  police,  and  I  cannot  see  why 
there  should  not  be  one  single  force  for  the  whole  Dominion, 
or  at  least  for  the  Province  as  a  unit.  Nearly  every  police¬ 
man  you  talk  to  would  favour  it — except  those  who  hold 
their  jobs  by  political  favour,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  in  this  class  nowadays.  The  morale  of  the  Provincial 
police  is  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  it  used  to  be. 
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They  have,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  a  fine  type  of 
men  for  the  most  part,  keen  on  their  work,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  force  and  above  any  of  the  old  “hand-out” 
and  bribery  business  of  which  one  used  to  hear,  though,  of 
course,  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  always  has  stood  high. 

To  return  to  my  “mountie”  friend.  The  R.C.M.P. 
keep  a  so-called  barracks  at  Prince  George.  There  are 
two  men  there.  When  I  was  in  Prince  George  one  of 
them  was  off  on  a  patrol  in  the  northland  with  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  policeman.  The  latter  was  tracking  down  the  details 
of  one  of  those  tragic  “disappearances”  which  occur  every 
year  among  the  trappers  of  the  North.  It  is  usual  to  send 
not  less  than  two  men  on  these  patrols  to  distant  semi- 
civilised  parts,  but  why  there  should  be  two  separate  forces 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  The  R.C.M.P.,  of  course,  can  deal 
only  with  matters  which  concern  federal  laws.  This 
means  practically  that  they  are  limited  to  dealing  with  the 
Indians  (who  are  Dominion  Government  wards)  and  with 
certain  infractions  of  the  liquor  laws. 

One  finds  that  the  Dominion  Government  can  issue  a 
permit  to  a  man  to  brew  liquor  and  then  the  Provincial 
police  can  step  in  and  “  pinch ”  him  for  having  an  illicit  still! 

Under  such  a  system,  it  seems,  there  must  be  costly  and 
useless  overlapping — with  occasional  friction.  The  “moun- 
ties”  make  regular  periodic  patrols  through  the  northland; 
the  Provincials  only  go  out  when  occasion  demands  into 
the  North. 

We  reached  Vanderhoof  about  3  a.m.  by  which  time  it 
was  almost  daylight.  Mine  Host  Day — the  hotel  proprietor 
at  Vanderhoof — has  the  reputation  of  never  failing  to  meet 
a  train,  whatever  time  of  the  day  or  night  it  arrives.  He 
was  on  the  spot  and  five  of  us  trekked  over  to  his  hostelry, 
which,  though  not  luxurious,  is  spotlessly  clean  and  serves 
good  meals.  My  friend  the  traveller,  whom  I  mentioned 
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before,  and  I  were  at  the  rear  of  the  procession.  We  found 
there  was  one  bed  short,  so  we  tossed  for  it.  The  traveller 
lost  and  had  to  make  his  way  across  the  road  to  the  Chinese 
stopping-place  above  a  store. 

I  turned  in,  in  a  clean,  bare  room,  but,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  almost  before  I  had  got  to  sleep  at  all,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  girl’s  sweet,  soft  voice,  somewhere  along  the  passage 
singing  a  song — something  about  “  I  want  to  go  where  you 
go;  smile  when  you  smile;  cry  when  you  cry  -  ■”  As  the 
walls  of  the  bedrooms  were  of  unadorned  one-ply  shiplap, 
you  could  hear  every  sound  all  over  the  establishment.  I 
shall  not  forget  that  song  for  a  long  time.  I  would  get  off 
into  a  doze  again,  when,  from  the  end  of  the  creaky  corridor, 
would  be  heard  pattering  footsteps  and  then:  “I  want  to 
go  where  y — .”  Sleep  was  impossible,  so  I  got  up.  I 
found  later  that  the  owner  of  the  pretty  voice  was  Mine 
Host  Day’s  daughter! 

Hearing  of  a  car  leaving  for  Fort  St.  James,  I  left  with 
two  other  passengers  for  the  thirty-four-mile  drive  at 
9.15  a.m.  For  Jehu  we  had  Ted  Richards,  an  old-timer  in 
these  parts — that  is  to  say  he  was  here  in  construction  days. 
On  the  road  two  or  three  miles  out  of  Vanderhoof,  looking 
back,  you  get  a  magnificent  view  of  the  great  Nechako 
Valley.  The  valley  must  be  full  ten  miles  wide,  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  great  river,  and  there  are  no  high  moun¬ 
tains  to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  This  is  unique  in  British 
Columbia,  I  think,  except  in  the  Chilcotin  country. 

Otherwise  there  was  nothing  very  exciting  or  interesting 
about  the  drive  to  the  fort.  For  the  first  few  miles  you 
pass  some  fine  farms  where  there  are  clearings  running 
into  hundreds  of  acres;  as  you  get  farther  north  settlement 
becomes  more  sparse.  We  stopped  for  lunch  at  Dog  Creek, 
an  old-time  stopping-house  with  trim  log  buildings,  picked 
out  in  white.  Mrs.  Parker,  whose  husband  traps  in  winter 
and  farms  and  clears  land  in  summer,  served  us  with  an 
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excellent  meal  and  told  me,  incidentally,  that  she  had  had 
twelve  travellers  along  the  road  for  breakfast  that  morning. 
They  work  hard  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  more 
remote  the  place,  the  more  cheery  and  brave  are  the  women. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  rattled  across  a  bridge  over 
the  Stuart  River  and  came  in  sight  of  Stuart  Lake.  Old 
Fort  St.  James  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  lovely  sheet 
of  water,  and  to  reach  it  you  have  to  pass  along  the  one¬ 
sided  street  of  the  old  Indian  village.  It  seems  unfortunate 
that,  when  they  are  trying  to  make  this  place  attractive  to 
tourists,  the  road  must  pass  by  these  dirty,  tumbledown, 
dog-infested  shacks.  When  you  arrive  all  keyed  up  with 
the  romance  of  this  northern  post — with  pictures  of  the 
Indian  braves  of  old  in  your  mind — these  miserable  hovels 
come  as  rather  a  shock.  However,  perhaps  a  way  will  be 
found  in  the  future  to  change  the  route  at  this  point. 

At  length  you  come  to  the  fort  itself.  There  is  a  fenced 
clearing  some  few  acres  in  extent,  and  to  your  left  and  be¬ 
yond,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  there  stands  the  little 
collection  of  buildings  which  comprise  Fort  St.  James. 

If  you  have  read,  even  superficially,  the  history  of  this 
province,  you  cannot  get  your  first  glimpse  of  Fort  St. 
James  without  a  flood  of  historic  memories  crowding  in  on 
you.  Some  of  these  old  buildings  are  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  and  that  is  a  long  time  in  this  new  country.  Here  is 
the  exact  spot  where  in  June  1805  Simon  Fraser  founded 
the  second  fort  west  of  the  Rockies  for  the  North-West  Com¬ 
pany.  A  year  before  James  McDougall  had  sighted  the 
lake  when  Fraser  sent  him  westward  from  the  newly  founded 
Fort  Macleod.  Fraser  named  the  lake  Stuart  Lake  after 
his  second  officer.  The  story  goes  that  McDougall,  on  first 
establishing  friendly  contact  with  the  Carrier  Indians  here, 
gave  to  an  old  medicine-man  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  saying 
that  in  the  Spring  the  white  men  would  return  to  trade  with 
them,  Agnes  Laut  tells  the  story  of  Fraser’s  arrival  on 
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the  shores  of  Stuart  Lake  in  her  Conquest  of  the  Great 
North-West.  Fraser’s  orders  were  to  find  an  outlet  to  the 
Pacific  at  all  costs,  that  his  company  might  be  first  in  the 
field  before  the  Americans. 

It  is  the  end  of  J uly  [writes  Agnes  Laut]  before  the  canoes  emerge 
from  the  second  branch  (of  Nechako)  on  a  windy  lake — the  lake 
McDougall  had  found  the  preceding  autumn.  Carrier  Indians  tell 
the  legend  of  their  tribe’s  amazement  that  July  day  to  see  two  huge 
things  float  out  on  the  water  and  come  galloping  (such  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  rows  of  paddlers  at  a  distance)  across  the  waves  of  the  lake; 
but  the  old  medicine-man  dashes  out  in  a  small  canoe  flourishing 
his  red  cloth  and  welcomes  the  white  men  ashore.  To  impress  the 
Carrier  Indians,  the  white  men  fire  a  volley  that  sets  the  echoes 
rocketing  among  the  hills;  and  the  Indians  fall  prostrate  with 
terror.  Fraser  allays  their  fear  with  presents,  and  bartering  begins 
on  the  spot,  for  the  Carriers  are  clothed  in  fine  beaver.  The  white 
men  then  clear  the  ground  for  a  fort.  .  .  .  Fraser  names  the  region 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  fort,  Fort  St.  James. 

One  could  not  help  recalling  the  past  in  such  historic 
surroundings.  My  room  was  in  the  factor’s  house — not 
the  original  one,  which  has  been  burned,  but  even  this 
building  was  more  than  forty  years  old.  The  chief  trader 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Fraser — both  unmistak¬ 
ably  “frae  bonnie  Scotland” — received  me  hospitably  and 
I  was  conducted  up  the  old  creaky  stairs  to  a  large  upper 
room.  The  furniture  was  of  the  simplest,  of  course,  but 
for  me  the  kindliness  of  the  welcome,  the  peaceful  beauty 
of  the  place  and  the  historic  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
one  there,  made  me  oblivious  of  the  absence  of  hot  and  cold 
running  water  and  electric  fight. 

We  had  supper  in  the  common  dining-room  below,  an  old 
beamed  room  whose  window  looks  out  across  the  green 
pasture  to  the  lake.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the  trader; 
next  a  Swede  prospector,  who  blew  in  from  somewhere  on 
his  way  south ;  then  Dave  Purves,  one  of  the  old-time  school 
of  prospectors ;  next  to  him  the  clerk  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
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store;  then  an  apprentice  to  the  Company,  and  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  named  McFarlane,  and  myself. 

Supper  ended,  we  adjourned  to  the  old  parlour  and,  as  we 
sat  round  the  great  brick  hearth,  they  talked  of  prospecting 
and  trapping  and  the  prospects  of  the  season’s  catch.  I 
pictured  to  myself  days  gone  by  when  in  this  very  room 
the  fort  employees  must  have  gathered,  sometimes  when 
the  Indians  were  less  peaceful  than  they  are  to-day,  and 
when  danger  threatened  the  isolated  handful  of  whites. 

I  wrote  my  diary  in  my  room  by  the  light  of  an  oil-lamp. 
It  seemed  quaint — reminiscent  of  some  ancient  country  inn 
in  England— to  find  four  or  five  well-trimmed  lamps  on  the 
hall  table  when  bedtime  came. 

There  is  little  darkness  up  there  in  summer  and  one  for¬ 
gets  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  daylight  continues.  In 
any  case  it  was  hard  to  drag  oneself  in  from  such  a  scene 
of  perfect  beauty  as  there  was  outside.  After  sundown  I 
wandered  about  the  old  fort,  along  the  lake  shore  and 
through  the  woods.  The  trim  white  buildings,  with  the 
tall  flagstaff  in  the  foreground,  looked  unearthly  white 
against  the  background  of  wooded  hills.  Beyond,  the 
great  orb  of  the  moon  rose  from  behind  the  distant  hills 
and  turned  the  lake  into  a  shimmering  sheet  of  liquid  silver. 
Across  the  water  to  the  south-west  a  faint  wisp  of  blue  smoke 
broke  the  blackness  of  the  forest,  curling  up  from  some 
lonely  pre-emptor’s  clearing.  And  over  it  all  an  absolute 
stillness — “a  silence  which  might  be  felt,”  broken  now  and 
then  by  the  distant  barking  of  an  Indian  dog  or  the  tinkle 
of  a  cow-bell. 

In  a  country  so  new  as  British  Columbia,  one  seldom 
thinks  of  ghosts  of  the  past,  but  in  my  old  room,  with  the 
solid  square  chimney  which  passed  up  through  the  centre 
of  it,  casting  weird  shadows  across  the  floor,  one  might 
perhaps  be  forgiven  for  pondering  on  the  great  figures  of 
British  Columbia’s  romantic  past  who  made  history  on  this 
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very  ground.  Here  Douglas  served  part  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  here  he  brought  as  his  bride  pretty  Nellie  Connolly, 
daughter  of  Chief  Factor  Connolly,  from  Fort  Blaine  in 
1824;  and  hither  came  Governor  Sir  George  Simpson, 
with  all  pomp  and  display  on  an  official  inspection  in 
1828. 


. 


CHAPTER  XI 


TRAPPERS,  TRADERS  AND  PIONEER  SETTLERS 

Three  delightful  days  I  spent  at  Fort  St.  James.  I  talked 
to  all  and  sundry — traders,  trappers,  Indians,  the  Catholic 
priest,  spent  a  fascinating  evening  with  old  Mr.  Murray,  who 
came  first  to  Fraser  Lake  just  fifty  years  ago  and  who 
served  as  chief  trader  for  the  Company  here ;  visited  Douglas 
Lodge,  the  beautiful  new  summer  resort;  crossed  the  lake 
to  call  on  Admiral  Sir  John  Pitka,  late  of  Esthonia,  of  whose 
projected  colony  much  was  heard  a  few  years  ago — in  fact 
I  “did”  Fort  St.  James  pretty  thoroughly. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  stores  or  trading  posts  at  the  fort 
— and  they  belong  to  that  class  where  you  wonder  what  on 
earth  they  do  for  a  living.  You  find  out  that  Fort  St. 
James  is  still  one  of  the  chief  fur-buying  centres  of  all 
British  Columbia  and  tens  of  thousands  are  paid  out  in 
cash  here  every  Spring  to  trappers  fresh  from  the  North. 

One  morning  I  stood  by  in  the  Company  store  when  three 
or  four  traders  bid  for  an  Indian’s  catch. 

There  is  still  keen  competition  among  the  fur-buyers, 
but  the  days  of  wild  races  by  rival  runners  to  meet  trappers 
on  their  way  out,  are  largely  over.  Nevertheless,  the  bidding 
for  a  trapper’s  catch — particularly  an  Indian’s — is  a  solemn 
proceeding  not  without  excitement,  at  least  for  the  un¬ 
initiated  layman. 

First  of  all  the  trapper  goes  round  to  the  buyers  and 
invites  them  to  inspect  his  catch  at  an  agreed  place.  At 
the  time  appointed,  the  Indian,  followed  by  his  squaw  and 
his  numerous  progeny,  all  gaily  decorated  with  silk  scarves 
and  sashes  of  brilliant  clashing  hues,  march  solemnly  into 
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the  store  and  squat  on  the  ground.  The  fur  catch  is  spread 
out  on  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  Indian  will  set  a  reserve 
price  on  the  lot  and,  if  he  can,  write  down  his  figure  and 
place  it  on  the  pile. 

Then  the  traders,  each  with  a  notebook  in  hand,  examine 
each  fur  with  minute  care.  Every  skin  is  tested,  and  often 
what  looks  to  the  tyro  a  lovely  pelt  is  contemptuously 
thrown  aside.  Here  is  an  otter  skin  that  looks  a  beauty. 
The  trader  looks  it  over,  feels  the  texture  of  the  hide,  smoothes 
the  fur  this  way  and  that  and  finally  rejects  it.  The  reason 
is  that  the  pelt  has  been  overheated  and,  despite  its  sheen, 
the  fur  would  soon  peel  off  entirely.  Here  are  half  a  dozen 
marten,  but  the  colour  is  not  just  right,  so  that  too  must 
be  written  down  in  price.  •  Next,  a  fisher,  once  worth  as 
much  as  $100,  but  to-day  worth  about  $30  at  market 
prices.  Again,  a  large  beaver  catches  the  eye,  but  there 
is  a  blemish,  unseen  by  any  but  expert  eyes,  caused  by  the 
animal  rubbing  its  back  against  the  ice;  or  perhaps  this 
hide  is  too  dark  in  colour,  where  the  blood  has  soaked  in 
after  the  animal  has  been  shot. 

All  this  time  the  whole  Indian  family  sits  stolidly  by, 
silent  and  with  expressionless  faces.  The  traders  write  their 
bids  on  slips  of  paper  and  place  them  on  top  of  the  lot. 
Then,  when  all  are  in,  the  figures  are  read  out.  Suddenly 
the  Indian  becomes  voluble  and  chatters  away  to  his  squaw 
or  partner  in  his  own  tongue.  The  end  of  it  is  that  he 
gathers  up  his  furs  and,  with  all  the  family  trailing  behind, 
marches  stolidly  out.  Later,  probably,  he  will  come  back 
and  accept  the  price  offered,  but  the  ritual  would  not  be 
complete  without  this  solemn  bluff. 

Up  in  the  attic  above  the  store,  the  trader  may  show  you 
furs  that  would  make  any  woman’s  mouth  water — worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Here,  too,  I  saw  rolls  of  caribou 
hide  cut  into  the  narrowest  strips  for  snowshoe  lacing.  The 
only  gauge  the  squaw  uses  in  cutting  the  hide  so  evenly 
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is  her  fingernail — and  a  wonderfully  even  job  is  made.  On 
another  shelf  there  was  beaver  "castor,”  a  part  of  the 
anatomy  which  trappers  sometimes  use  to  bait  their  traps. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  Mission  Indian  village,  where 
Father  Wolff  now  reigns  in  the  place  occupied  for  so  long 
by  the  famous  Father  Morice,  is  Douglas  Lodge  Hotel. 
Here  in  surroundings  of  great  beauty,  are  half  a  dozen 
solidly  built  log  bungalows,  overlooking  the  lake.  It  was 
amazing  to  find,  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot,  that  these 
bungalows,  as  well  as  the  community  house,  were  equipped 
with  every  modern  luxury — tiled  bath-rooms  with  constant 
hot  water,  well-furnished  bedrooms  and  electric  light.  The 
prospect  across  the  lake  and  to  the  west  is  magnificent,  and 
behind  the  buildings  the  forest-clad  hills  slope  gently  back, 
while  near  at  hand  down  to  the  water’s  edge  are  leafy  woods 
of  alder,  birch  and  poplar.  One  of  the  favourite  trails 
from  the  Lodge  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pope,  2200 
feet  above  the  lake,  atop  of  which  there  is  a  Government 
surveyor’s  main  triangulation  station.  From  this  point 
forty-two  lakes  are  visible,  large  and  small,  including  Lake 
Babine,  one  hundred  miles  long.  Far  away  to  the  east 
the  peaks  of  the  Rockies  can  be  seen  and  in  the  western 
distance  on  clear  days  the  coast  range  is  visible  on  the 
horizon. 

Douglas  Lodge  has  been  established  only  four  years,  but 
already  its  beauties  are  becoming  known.  Apart  from  the 
beauty  of  the  position  and  the  historic  associations  of  the 
district,  there  is  an  abundance  of  trout  in  the  lake,  big  game 
is  to  be  had  within  a  few  miles  and,  of  course,  there  is  good 
boating  and  canoeing. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Stuart  Lake,  one  must  give 
some  account  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Pitka,  late  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Esthonian  Navy,  who  is  known  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  preference,  as  plain  “John  Pitka,  settler,  of  Stuart 
Lake,  British  Columbia.” 
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To  tell  you  about  John  Pitka  and  his  brave  wife  is  to  bring 
you  in  touch  with  two  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
in  British  Columbia.  But  if  I  tell  first  my  own  experiences 
in  getting  to  their  place  it  may  give  you  something  of  the 
"atmosphere”  of  the  place  they  now  call  home. 

One  night,  far  away  across  the  lake  at  its  widest  part, 
I  noticed  a  thin  wisp  of  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  the 
trees  in  the  still  night  air.  Someone  told  me  that  that 
marked  the  Pitka  place,  and  forthwith  I  resolved  to  visit 
it  before  I  went  south. 

I  made  arrangements  for  a  boat  to  take  me  across  one 
morning,  but  the  owner  of  it  said  his  craft  was  too  frail 
to  trust  on  the  lake  on  such  a  day.  Determined  not  to 
lose  this  opportunity,  I  sought  out  Dave  Hoy,  a  jack-of- 
all-trades  hereabouts,  and  asked  him  to  find  me  some  means 
of  transportation,  wind  or  no  wind.  Dave  produced  an 
Indian.  The  latter  chugged  up  to  the  float  in  a  sort  of 
home-made,  flat-bottomed  boat  with  a  sharp  prow  and  a 
small  out-board  engine  over  the  stern.  I  don’t  know  how 
big  or  serviceable  the  other  man’s  craft  was — but  I’m  sure 
it  could  not  have  been  more  nearly  a  total  loss  than  this 
outfit.  However,  I  was  not  brave  enough  to  "renig”  at 
the  last  moment,  so  I  clambered  in  and  we  started  out  to 
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sea. 

The  old  Hudson’s  Bay  explorers  called  Stuart  Lake 
"Windy”  Lake,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
appellation  fits  it.  It  is  subject,  like  most  of  these  inland 
waters,  to  sudden  squalls. 

Once  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  point,  whitecaps  were  all 
about  us.  The  bows  of  the  ship  were  out  of  the  water  more 
than  half  the  time,  and  as  we  breasted  each  wave  the  flat 
bottom  hit  the  next  one  with  a  resounding  thud  that  set 
my  cowardly  soul  a-tremble.  The  boat  leaked  slightly,  and 
I  watched  with  some  anxiety  an  ever-growing  stream  of 
water  in  the  bottom. 
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The  Indian,  of  typically  stolid,  expressionless  countenance, 
evidently  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  the  engine 
behaved.  I  have  always  understood  that  you  must  not 
show  surprise  to  an  Indian  or  you’ll  lose  his  respect.  I 
didn’t  care  a  hoot  whether  I  had  his  respect  or  not  in  this 
case — as  long  as  we  got  safely  to  land — but  I  tried  my  best 
to  bear  “the  white  man’s  burden.”  Presently  there  were 
a  few  ominous  splutters  from  the  engine  and  the  pie-faced 
Indian  turned  round  and  shouted,  “Can  you  schwim?” 
This  was  encouraging,  as  with  high  boots  on  I  certainly 
could  not  have  “schwum.” 

A  little  later  there  were  further  signs  of  the  engine  petering 
out,  and  the  native,  this  time  with  a  broad  grin  cracking 
his  face  nearly  in  two,  said  slowly  and  deliberately,  “Pretty 
soon — I  tink — she  stop!”  We  were  now  in  mid-lake  and 
the  outlook  was  not  very  cheering.  Once  again  the  Indian 
encouraged  me,  “Mebbe  she  upset — pretty  soon,”  he  said 
with  another  grin. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  relief  that  I  espied,  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead,  a  large  launch  heading  towards  us,  towing  a 
queer-looking  contraption,  like  a  hayrack  balanced  on  two 
uneven-sized  row-boats,  loaded  with  lumber. 

The  skipper  of  this  strange  craft  turned  out  to  be  Admiral 
Sir  John  Pitka,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  board  his  more  sub¬ 
stantial  craft.  With  one  of  his  stalwart  sons  Sir  John  was 
taking  a  load  of  spruce,  cut  in  his  own  little  sawmill, 
across  to  an  Indian  at  the  Mission.  When  that  had  been 
safely  delivered  we  started  back  across  the  lake  again, 
and  eventually  came  to  the  thick  forest  land  where  the 
Esthonian  colony  had  settled  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Without  going  into  the  whole  thrilling  story  of  Admiral 
Pitka,  it  may  be  said  that  at  a  time  when  the  Bolsheviks 
threatened  to  overrun  Poland,  Germany  and  all  Europe  a 
few  years  ago,  this  sturdy  British  Columbian  settler  played 
no  mean  part.  He  had  lived  in  Liverpool  in  pre-war  days. 
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where  he  had  been  in  business,  and  in  Esthonia  was  head 
of  an  important  river  shipping  business.  His  vessels,  and 
others  which  he  purchased,  were  organised  into  a  fighting 
force,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Pitka 
that  the  Bolshevik  invasion  was  stayed  at  Esthonia’s  eastern 
boundary  for  a  time.  The  Soviet  Government  set  a  price  on 
the  head  of  this  man  whom  they  could  not  tame.  Three 
times,  when  he  was  forced  into  hiding  with  the  peasants,  they 
placed  his  heroic  wife  against  a  wall  to  face  a  firing-squad, 
threatening  instant  death  if  she  refused  to  disclose  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  her  husband.  And  three  times  Lady  Pitka  defied 
them.  After  what  they  went  through,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  sought  some  spot  remote  from  strife  and 
turmoil  of  this  troublesome  world  where,  with  the  remnants  of 
their  fortune,  they  might  work  out  a  future  for  their  children. 

Anyone  who  would  tackle  the  tremendously  heavy  clear¬ 
ing  on  this  Esthonian  place  must  have  patience  and  physique 
in  unusual  degree.  Eight  families  there  were  originally  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  larger  colony.  Only  three  families  remained 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  others  having  become  discouraged. 

It  is  seven  miles  across  the  lake  from  anywhere,  and 
though  the  Government  promised  to  build  them  a  five-mile 
road  to  connect  with  the  main  Vanderhoof  road  as  soon  as 
their  first  Spring  arrived,  there  were  tiresome  years  of  delay 
before  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  according  to  Sir  John.  On 
the  strength  of  the  promised  road  Sir  John  had  bought  a 
portable  sawmill,  but  the  road  not  materialising,  he  had  to 
build  one  thousand  feet  of  strong  staging,  like  a  great  pier, 
out  over  the  shallow  water  in  order  to  get  the  outfit  in 
position.  Across  this  and  up  the  steep  one-hundred-foot 
bank  the  machinery  was  hauled  and  eventually  set  up  after 
heroic  labour. 

From  the  sawmill  we  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  house  through  the  stiffest  bush  to  clear  that  I  think  I 
have  come  across.  The  trees  individually  were  not  so 


B.C.  Government  Ferry  across 
Francois  Lake 


Mr.  R.  R.  Jeffrey,  Trader  at 
Francois  Lake 


Mr.  A.  C.  Murray,  for  many  years  Chief  Trader  for  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  at  Fort  St.  James 

The  old  warehouse  (built  about  1870)  at  left. 
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enormous,  but  there  were  alder,  cedar,  poplar  and  cotton¬ 
wood  twelve  to  twenty  inches  through,  standing  a  dozen 
to  the  square  yard.  The  house  was  a  solidly  constructed 
place,  standing  in  a  small  clearing,  which  must  have  repre¬ 
sented  an  enormous  amount  of  “elbow-grease.”  Sir  John 
made  no  complaint  of  his  land  or  the  location — so  perhaps 
I  have  no  business  to  object  to  the  spot  he  was  allowed  to 
choose.  He  said  they  were  free  of  summer  frosts  which 
bother  some  other  districts  up  here,  and  declared  he  would 
find  good  markets  with  the  Indians  and  white  settlers  for 
the  produce  they  hoped  to  grow  in  the  future. 

I  came  away  from  the  Pitka  place  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  so  much  energy  on  the  part  of  a  fine  citizen  like  Sir 
John  and  of  his  compatriots  should  not  be  put  to  better 
purpose  in  some  more  easily  developed  portion  of  this  huge 
province. 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  met  Mr.  MacFarlane,  the 
sky-pilot,  at  Fort  St.  James,  for  to  him  I  was  indebted  for 
a  delightful  Sunday  in  the  Fort  Fraser  district.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Farlane,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Vanderhoof,  holds  a 
service  at  intervals  at  a  farmhouse  near  Fort  Fraser,  thirty 
miles  to  the  west.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  attend  the  service, 
but  I  gladly  accepted  a  lift  and  we  set  out  early  Sunday 
morning.  For  miles  we  sped  along  through  the  woods, 
following  the  old  telegraph  trail  of  ’98. 

There  is  great  charm  in  the  alder,  birch  and  poplar  woods 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  early  summer, 
when  everything  is  looking  its  freshest.  It  is  a  delightful 
change  from  the  equally  beautiful,  but  entirely  different, 
forests  of  the  south,  and  the  roads  we  found  surprisingly 
good. 

In  due  course  we  arrived  at  Fort  Fraser.  The  preacher 
already  was  late  for  his  service,  so  as  we  came  to  a  collection 
of  a  few  houses  with  the  railway  a  mile  away  to  the  south 
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he  said:  "Here  you  are — this  is  where  you  get  out!”  So 
that  was  that !  I  thanked  him — and  got  out,  with  my  kit¬ 
bag  over  my  shoulder.  I  had  just  twelve  hours  to  put  in 
somehow  until  a  westbound  train  came  along  to  take  me 
to  Burns  Lake.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  some 
lunch  before  starting  out  to  explore.  That  is  one  of  the 
easiest  things  to  do  in  this  part  of  the  world.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  go  to  the  nearest  house  and  say  you’re  hungry. 
In  fifteen  minutes  they  will  find  a  meal  for  you — and  do  it 
with  a  welcoming  smile  that  is  a  better  appetiser  than  a 
sherry  and  bitters! 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  set  out  to  walk  along  the  dusty 
road.  By  way  of  an  objective  I  had  the  remains  of  the 
old  Hudson’s  Bay  fort  a  few  miles  west.  For  Fraser  was 
founded  by  Stuart  (Simon  Fraser’s  second  officer,  after 
whom  Stuart  Lake  is  named)  in  1806  and  at  one  time  was 
a  trading  post  of  the  first  importance.  I  did  not  get  to 
the  old  fort  as  it  happened,  for  I  wandered  off  along  bypaths 
and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  came  up  with  a  family  party 
jogging  homeward  on  a  hayrack.  I  gave  them  “Good- 
day”  and  jumped  up  behind.  Would  I  come  along  and 
have  a  bite  of  supper?  Thank  you,  I  would.  And  so  I 
came  to  the  farmhouse  of  Fred  Clarke  and  became  formally 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Frasetta,  Billy  and  Agnes 
of  that  ilk — Frasetta  being  the  first  white  child  born  in  that 
district  and  so  quaintly  named  in  honour  of  that  fact. 

I  visited  half  a  dozen  farms  scattered  at  wide  intervals 
through  this  district,  but  I  think  Fred  Clarke’s  was  the 
best  of  them  all.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  right  around 
Fort  Fraser  with  as  good  land  as  his  and  what  he  has 
accomplished  others  can  accomplish.  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
anyone  will  make  a  fortune  on  the  land,  but  a  man  and 
his  family  can  live  in  beautiful  surroundings,  grow  almost 
everything  they  require  to  keep  in  the  pink  of  health  and 
have  the  immense  satisfaction  of  being  their  own  bosses. 
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Of  course,  you  cannot  go  to  the  movies — but  there  are 
compensations. 

I  asked  Frasetta  if  she  had  ever  been  to  town. 

"Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  "I’ve  been  to  Prince  George  and  to 
Endako.” 

"And  how  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  big  city ?  ”  I  asked 
again. 

“Well,”  said  Frasetta,  "I  shouldn’t  like  it  much  if  it 
was  all  crowded  up  like  Endako!” 

Clarke  is  what  they  call  an  old-timer  in  that  part  of 
British  Columbia.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  there  freighting 
in  construction  days.  Along  this  route — the  old  trail  passes 
not  far  from  his  house — they  used  to  drive  cattle  northward 
from  the  Chilcotin  in  bunches  of  about  five  hundred  head. 
They  had  to  swim  the  Nechako  River  just  from  here  on  the 
way  to  Hazelton. 

Clarke’s  farm  consists  of  175  acres,  thirty  of  it  all  cleared 
and  in  crop;  thirty  almost  cleared,  and  the  rest  in  light 
brush.  He  paid  $15  an  acre  for  it,  and  with  cows,  pigs, 
etc.,  a  fine  garden  and  odd  work  for  the  Government  on 
the  roads,  is,  I  imagine,  getting  much  more  out  of  life  than 
many  thousands  of  men  in  the  cities. 

Supper  over,  I  was  for  heading  back  to  "town,”  but  Fred 
Clarke  had  work  with  his  team  in  the  other  direction  and 
persuaded  me  to  accompany  him  for  a  mile  or  two  so  that 
I  might  not  miss  what  he  said  was  the  finest  view  in  all 
British  Columbia. 

We  trundled  off  down  the  dusty  road  in  a  wagon  and 
came  to  the  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nechako  where  the 
herds  of  cattle  were  driven  across  in  the  old  days.  Later 
there  came  a  ferry,  but  thousands  of  head  of  Chilcotin  and 
Cariboo  cattle  went  over  at  this  point  years  ago.  The 
river  is  swift  and  it  was  no  easy  job  to  herd  the  cattle, 
fresh  from  the  wild  ranges,  across  the  stream. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Nechako 
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we  came  to  the  spot  Clarke  wanted  me  to  see.  It  was 
worth  the  little  journey. 

“Some  day,”  said  he,  “I  hope  some  artist  will  happen 
to  stand  just  where  we  are  now  at  sunset  on  a  summer 
evening.” 

Below  us  on  our  left  the  broad  river  flowed.  Half  a  mile 
to  the  west  an  old  wooden  bridge  crossed  it,  leading  to  the 
Indian  village  of  Fraser  Lake.  The  river  rippled  by  be¬ 
tween  grassy  banks  still  fresh  and  green.  Above  the  river 
the  little  Catholic  church  nestled  among  the  fresh  leafy 
trees.  A  mile  beyond  the  village  was  Fraser  Lake  itself, 
stretching  away  to  the  distant  hills.  The  sun  had  just 
sunk  behind  the  hills,  painting  them  a  deep  purple,  like  the 
bloom  on  a  ripe  plum.  In  the  middle  distance  we  could 
see  the  smoke  from  a  tiny  tug,  puffing  along  with  a  boom 
of  logs  for  the  sawmill.  In  the  ten  minutes  we  stood  there 
the  lake  was  coloured  as  by  a  kaleidoscope  through  a  score 
of  delicate  tints  from  palest  pink  to  deep  purple  as  night 
came  on  rapidly.  The  compline  bell  of  the  church  mingled 
with  the  tingle  of  scattered  cow-bells,  making  even  more 
impressive  a  scene  so  peaceful  and  yet  so  grand  that  I 
shall  never  forget  it. 

Just  one  thing  I  had  to  complain  of  on  this  journey.  If 
you  travel  by  train  up  there  (instead  of  by  road,  which  is 
the  best  way,  of  course,  if  you  can  afford  it),  train-time 
gets  worse  and  worse  each  night  as  you  go  west.  So  I 
arrived  at  Telkwa  at  5  a.m.,  after  a  brief  stay  at  Burns 
Lake,  having  left  that  little  town  around  midnight.  My 
old  friend  the  traveller  and  I  got  in  before  the  sun  had  had 
a  chance  to  warm  things  up. 

I  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  back  of  the  train  watching 
the  sunrise  tint  the  snow-capped  peaks  which  guard  the 
wondrous  Bulkley  Valley,  glorying  in  the  freshness  of  the 
summer  morning. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  a  more  beautiful  stretch 


A  Trapper's  Cabin  in  the  Babine  Lake  District 


Francois  Lake,  Looking  North 
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of  country  than  this.  Settlement  is  very  sparse  along  the 
railway,  but  here  and  there  I  had  glimpses  of  good  farms 
with  cattle  under  the  trees  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
drawing  a  damp  mist  from  the  fertile  earth.  As  we  passed 
through  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Topley  I  recalled  the  story 
they  tell  about  Blaney  McRae,  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
burg.  McRae  is  in  the  freighting  business,  and  has  interests 
in  the  Babine  Lake  area.  A  road  had  been  demanded  of 
the  Government  from  Topley  to  Babine  Lake.  After  a 
long  interval  a  Government  engineer  rolled  up  to  check 
things  over.  McRae  offered  to  drive  him  up  to  Babine 
Lake  in  his  car. 

“But  you  can’t  do  that,  man,”  said  the  engineer,  “there’s 
no  road.” 

“Why  sure  there’s  a  road,”  said  Blaney.  Come  and  see 
it;  I  built  it  myself.” 

And  sure  enough  eight  miles  of  road  had  been  built  by 
this  hustler.  He  paid  the  Indian  and  white  workers  him¬ 
self  and  kept  the  road  in  repair  for  his  automobiles ! 

Telkwa  is  an  extremely  picturesque  village  on  the  banks 
of  a  bubbling,  sparkling  stream.  Across  the  river  you  look 
out  on  to  a  mountain  panorama  as  fine  as  any  I  have  seen. 

The  chief  peak  is  Hudson’s  Bay  Mountain  —  a  glorious 
snow-capped  mountain  which  dominates  all  this  area. 

Burns  Lake  is  not  very  impressive  in  point  of  size,  but 
it  lies  in  an  important  strategic  position.  Fifteen  miles  to 
the  north  is  Babine  Lake,  one  hundred  miles  long,  in  the 
centre  of  a  district  which  is  already  making  good  mineral 
showings.  Southward  lie  Francois  and  Ootsa  Lakes,  with 
Grassy  Plains  in  between  and  some  of  the  finest  farming 
country  anywhere  along  the  Canadian  National.  Inciden¬ 
tally  the  lake  region  to  the  south  of  Burns  Lake  will  be 
famous  in  a  few  years  as  a  tourist  paradise.  You  can  make 
a  three-hundred-mile  lake  trip,  with  only  very  short  port¬ 
ages  here  and  there,  through  half  a  dozen  of  these  gems  of 
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inland  water,  and  there  is  splendid  big  game  hunting  all 
the  way. 

But  Burns  Lake  may  be  known  in  the  future  for  another 
reason.  It  may  be  known  as  “the  town  of  a  thousand 
athletes”  or  something  like  that.  And  the  reason  will  be 
that  early  in  its  history  (1926)  there  lived  there  two  of 
Canada's  first-rank  athletes  in  the  persons  of  Ted  Martin, 
forest-ranger  and  former  long-distance  champion  of  Canada, 
and  the  Rev.  Raymond  Ashford,  Nova  Scotia's  star  one- 
hundred-yard  performer.  So  the  young  men  of  Burns  Lake 
are  being  trained  to  be  athletes  under  the  guidance  of  the 
fire-ranger,  the  preacher  and  “Doc”  Steele,  recently  of  the 
Vancouver  General  Hospital,  who  also  takes  a  hand  in  the 
athletics. 

I  do  not  think  the  good  people  of  Burns  Lake  knew  that 
they  had  in  the  forest-ranger  a  fellow-townsman  with  a 
remarkable  overseas  record,  and  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me 
if  I  tell  a  little  bit  of  his  story.  I  seem  to  remember  that 
he  went  overseas  as  a  cavalryman,  but  that  being  a  cavalry¬ 
man,  when  the  horses  had  to  be  kept  thirty  miles  from  the 
fighting,  did  not  suit  him.  I  recall  a  tale,  heard  long  ago, 
that  Ted  Martin  pulled  off  the  only  one-man  army  strike 
which  ever  was  successful.  He  asked  to  be  transferred  to 
a  fighting  infantry  unit,  but  the  application  got  wound  up 
in  red  tape  and  Ted  got  impatient  and  “struck”  as  a  pro¬ 
test.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  broke  out  of  “quod,” 
made  his  way  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Cavalry 
Corps  and  unceremoniously  made  his  way  into  the  presence 
of  General  Seeley.  Before  he  could  be  put  under  arrest  for 
a  score  of  military  “crimes”  which  he  had  committed  in 
order  to  get  the  ear  of  the  G.O.C.,  Ted  told  his  story  of 
wanting  a  transfer  to  a  fighting  infantry  unit. 

Ted  Martin  got  his  transfer  to  the  8th  Battalion  and  most 
emphatically  made  good,  scoring  a  D.C.M.  and  other  trinkets 
within  the  few  short  weeks  he  was  in  action  with  that  unit. 
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That  is  by  the  way. 

There  is  a  stage  running  south  from  Burns  Lake  to  Fran¬ 
cois  Lake,  Ootsa  Lake,  Wistaria  and  other  settlements  in 
the  lake  region.  It  goes  south  one  day  and  back  the  next, 
and  the  trip  is  well  worth  while,  for  there  is  some  splendid 
farming  country  along  the  shores  of  both  lakes,  and  the 
scenery  is  very  fine. 

At  the  store  at  Francois  Lake  I  came  on  a  very  interesting 
old  gentleman  in  the  person  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Jeffrey,  the  store¬ 
keeper.  He  came  first  to  British  Columbia  in  1883.  At 
that  time  he  had  sailed  from  the  Straits  Settlement  aboard 
a  Russian  gunboat  as  “guarantee  engineer”  for  a  British 
firm  which  had  installed  the  ship’s  engines.  For  twenty 
years  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  in  Singapore  as  dockyard  super¬ 
intendent  for  a  large  British  firm.  He  liked  the  look  of 
British  Columbia,  and  sixteen  years  ago  he  took  up  his 
permanent  abode  at  Francois  Lake.  He  did  not  do  this 
without  looking  over  a  large  part  of  Northern  British 
Columbia.  Starting  from  Hazelton  with  a  pack-horse,  he 
wandered  far  afield,  finally  deciding  on  Francois  Lake  as 
the  ideal  spot  to  spend  his  days.  Between  times,  in  the 
early  days,  he  went  back  to  Scotland. 

“Ye  see,”  he  explained  to  me,  “I  had  a  gel  back  in  Scot¬ 
land;  aye,  she’s  oopstairs  noo,  though  she’s  no  a  gel  the 
noo!” 

Around  him  at  Francois  Lake  he  has  a  grown-up  family 
now.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  a  great  believer  in  this  district  and 
expects  to  see  the  day  when  a  railroad  line  will  tap  it 
by  way  of  a  branch  in  from  Stella  on  the  Canadian 
National. 

Government  experts  see  great  possibilities  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  poultry  industry  here.  I  was  told  that  they  raise  the 
finest  of  turkeys — much  superior  to  the  prairie  birds — and 
that  there  is  a  steady  market  for  the  birds  at  thirty-five 
cents  a  pound.  Prince  Rupert  needs  one  thousand  pounds 
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of  dressed  chickens  a  week,  much  of  which  they  get  from 
Alberta  at  present. 

Some  miles  south  of  Francois  Lake  you  come  to  the 
delightful  district  known  as  Grassy  Plains.  The  woods  re¬ 
cede,  and  there  are  large  open  park-like  areas,  splendid  for 
dairy  cattle.  Here  we  stopped  at  the  substantial  house  of 
John  E.  Bostrom,  of  whose  noo  acres  eighty  per  cent  are 
cleared.  Bostrom's  place  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
little  Lake  Tatlaska,  and  from  it  you  can  see  the  farm¬ 
stead  of  a  former  Vancouver  old-time  citizen,  Amos  Blaney, 
nestling  among  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  lake. 

The  growing  of  timothy  seed  is  important  here.  Mr. 
Bostrom  told  me  he  could  grow  from  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  new  land,  and  the  seed  sells  for  nine 
cents  a  pound  at  Burns  Lake. 


CHAPTER  XII 


ROMANTIC  TRAILS  OF  NORTHERN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

My  stay  at  Telkwa  was  short — but  by  no  means  dull.  The 
first  question  everyone  there  seems  to  ask  you  in  Telkwa  is: 
“Have  you  met  Jack  McNeil?”  If  you  say  “No,”  they 
set  about  it  at  once  to  correct  the  deficiency.  In  my  case 
I  was  taken  along  to  his  substantial  bungalow  not  far  from 
the  hotel  and  formally  introduced  to  the  great  Jack  McNeil. 
Jack  is  the  type  of  person  of  whom  “there  should  be  one  in 
every  home” — or  at  least  in  every  town.  He  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  optimist  and  hustler  of  Central  British  Columbia.  He 
is  the  sort  of  “Pooh-Bah”  of  the  Telkwa  district — runs  a 
big  store,  owns  a  fine  ranch  and  is  chief  owner  of  a  coal¬ 
mine  which  may  mean  big  things  for  this  part  of  the  country 
in  a  few  years’  time. 

Very  soon  I  found  myself  on  the  way  to  the  Telkwa 
Collieries.  The  mine  lies  six  miles  out  from  Telkwa  along 
a  fairly  good  road  which  was  built  by  McNeil  with  some 
Government  assistance. 

Hidden  away  in  the  forest  we  came  on  the  mine  shaft. 
One  marvels  that  the  original  locators  ever  found  the  out¬ 
croppings,  or  that,  having  found  them,  they  were  able  to 
persuade  people  with  capital  to  begin  the  difficult  task  of 
exploiting  the  discovery.  To-day  the  Telkwa  Collieries  are 
shipping  good  quality  bituminous  (soft)  coal  regularly;  but 
it  must  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  faith  to  overcome  the 
early  obstacles.  Last  year,  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
tons  of  this  coal  was  sold,  mostly  in  Prince  Rupert  and 
Prince  George,  at  $6.50  a  ton.  The  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
way  has  purchased  some  of  it,  and  it  is  found  satisfactory 
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for  heating  and  domestic  use.  There  are  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  tons  blocked  out,  and  the  mine  is  now  down  eight 
hundred  feet,  with  plenty  more  coal  in  sight.  There  are 
three  tunnels  and  a  crew  of  a  dozen  men  are  at  work.  No 
stock  has  been  sold  in  the  enterprise  except  to  members  of 
a  local  syndicate.  It  is  a  fine  enterprise. 

Leaving  the  mine  we  motored  twenty-five  miles  out  to 
Charlie  Barrett’s  ranch,  “Diamond  D,”  which  lies  south¬ 
east  from  Telkwa,  calling,  on  the  way,  on  some  of  the  newly 
arrived  settlers  from  the  Old  Country.  On  the  way  we 
drove  around  the  shores  of  Round  Lake,  a  very  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  La  Croix  Ranch  was  pointed  out, 
a  fine  place,  which  is  the  oldest  settled  ranch  in  all  this 
district.  All  round  the  lake  are  nice  farms,  and  nearby 
there  is  a  substantial  community  hall  where  dances  and 
concerts  are  held.  We  passed  scattered  ranches  here  and 
there,  and  then  on  for  miles  in  a  lovely  wide  valley  where 
we  could  see  cattle  pasturing  at  astonishing  heights  up 
the  mountain-side.  And,  at  length,  we  came  to  the 
“Diamond  D.” 

Charlie  Barrett  is  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  in  the 
north.  He  was  the  first  man  to  hold  the  contract  for  running 
the  pack-train  on  the  telegraph  trail  from  Quesnel  to  Tele¬ 
graph  Creek.  Nowadays  the  pack-train  starts  out  from 
Hazelton  every  midsummer,  and  from  that  point  serves 
the  first  nine  cabins  up  as  far  as  Telegraph  Creek,  each 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  last  one. 

Charlie  has  had  an  adventurous  fife,  but  to-day  he  is 
settled  down  on  his  fine  ranch,  still  working  hard,  but  with 
his  strenuous  days  on  the  trail  behind  him.  He  is  not  really 
old,  though  his  hair  is  white;  and  his  cheery,  half -wistful 
smile  has  lost  none  of  its  charm. 

They  tell  many  stories  of  Charlie  Barrett’s  feats  while 
he  was  running  the  pack-train.  He  showed  me  in  his 
house  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  winter  dog-train,  comprising 
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122  dogs — four  to  a  sleigh,  with  which  he  used  to  set  out  on 
the  winter  trail  years  ago  for  Dawson  City. 

He  did  not  supply  the  details  of  one  notoriously  hazardous 
trip  further  than  to  say  casually  that  “the  dogs  were  eating 
horse-meat  by  the  time  they  got  to  Dawson.”  But  you  can 
learn  the  story  elsewhere.  How  by  some  mischance  Charlie 
missed  the  ninth  cabin  on  his  summer  trip,  and  after  his 
return  to  Hazelton  in  October,  finding  that  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  ninth  having  been  missed  altogether,  he  set  out 
again  on  the  trail  with  his  pack-horses,  determined  to  try 
and  make  the  270  miles  before  winter  set  in.  When  he  was 
half-way  there,  the  first  heavy  snow  fell  earlier  than  usual 
and  Charlie,  having  staggered  on  until  further  progress  be¬ 
came  impossible,  and  his  horses  were  dropping  every  day, 
turned  back,  “caching”  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  horses 
high  in  the  trees  out  of  reach  of  wolves  and  other  denizens 
of  the  forest.  Once  again  he  set  out  from  Hazelton,  this  time 
with  122  dogs  and,  by  almost  superhuman  feats  of  endurance 
delivered  the  stores  to  the  ninth  cabin  where  two  lonely 
operators  looked  anxiously  for  him,  and  crawled  back  into 
Hazelton  in  mid-winter  with  the  remnants  of  his  fine  dog- 
train. 

It  was  Charlie  Barrett  who  eventually  sold  out  the  pack- 
train  to  old  Cataline  —  that  famous  old  Pyrenean  French¬ 
man  whose  eccentricities  so  impressed  themselves  on  the 
memory  of  the  North  as  to  make  him  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  On  another  page  is  one  of  the  very  rare  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  old  trail-rider  who  came  North  with  his  strange 
habits  and  stranger  oaths,  his  queer  Spanish  terms  picked 
up  in  Mexico.  When  the  story  of  the  Yukon  telegraph 
trail  comes  to  be  written — and  it  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  to  be  found  on  this  continent — the  names  of  Cataline 
and  Charlie  Barrett  will  take  a  prominent  place  therein. 

Leaving  the  “Diamond  D”  we  came  to  Jack  McNeil’s 
for  supper  and  so,  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  town  of  Smithers. 
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Smithers  is  different  from  any  other  town  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  set  amid  very  beautiful  surroundings, 
the  whole  valley  dominated  by  the  great  glacier-clad  slopes 
of  Hudson’s  Bay  Mountain.  But  Smithers  aims  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  scenic  town.  It  has  aspira¬ 
tions  to  be  the  metropolis  of  this  section  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  railroad  divisional  point,  and  with  the  substantial 
shipments  being  made  from  the  Duthie  Mines,  and  other 
promising  mineral  properties,  attracting  wide  attention, 
Smithers  also  plans  to  be  the  hub  of  an  important  mineral 
country.  With  this  in  view  it  has  built  itself  on  up-to- 
date  city  lines,  with  wide  streets,  on  the  right-angle  plan, 
good  brick  buildings  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  thriving 
city.  In  addition  there  is  much  good  farming  land  near  at 
hand,  with  a  most  attractive  little  summer  resort  on  a  near¬ 
by  lake,  fed  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  glacier.  From  this 
lovely  spot  you  can  look  right  up  at  the  great  glacier;  and 
you  can  drive  by  good  highway  to  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  foot  of  the  glacier  itself.  The  town  itself  lacks 
something  of  the  picturesqueness  and  historical  associa¬ 
tions  of  some  other  small  towns  up  here,  but  it  seems  to 
have  more  ambition  than  its  rivals.  The  other  little  burgs 
“just  growed.”  Smithers  began  in  a  different  way.  It  is  a 
“manufactured”  town  set  down  in  a  rather  unlikely  spot 
and  told  to  make  the  best  of  itself.  This  it  is  proceeding 
to  do,  and  its  fine  wide  streets,  substantial  buildings  and 
bright-hued  flower-gardens  are  a  tribute  to  the  energy  of 
its  citizens. 

I  had  heard  that  the  drive  between  Smithers  and  Hazelton 
was  as  fine  as  anything  in  British  Columbia  from  a  scenic 
standpoint — and  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  distance  is 
fifty-three  miles,  and  it  is  a  unique  drive.  For  some  miles 
out  from  Smithers  you  drive  through  fairly  well  settled 
country,  passing,  incidentally,  the  first  old  Hudson’s  Bay 
farms  in  Central  British  Columbia.  Then  settlement  be- 
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comes  scarcer,  and  the  road  winds  along  the  valley  between 
the  mighty  Babine  Range  on  one  side  and  the  Kitwancool 
Range  on  the  other.  Through  leafy  glades  brilliant  with 
the  colours  of  wild  flowers,  it  runs  leading  you  past  that 
gem  of  beauty,  Moricetown,  where  over  the  falls  there 
rushes  enough  water-power  to  supply  half  a  dozen  Smithers 
with  power  for  a  hundred  industrial  plants.  Then  as  you 
approach  Hazelton,  you  can  look  down  hundreds  of  feet 
into  the  green  waters  of  the  Bulkley  River  as  it  rushes  on 
to  merge  into  the  Skeena  just  below  Hazelton  itself. 

The  beauties  and  the  history  of  Hazelton  have  been 
written  of  before,  though  its  full  story  remains  to  be 
chronicled.  I  will  not  linger  over  that  part  of  Hazelton 
here,  for  I  want  to  tell  of  the  fascinating  day  I  spent  on 
the  old  telegraph  trail  as  far  as  George  Beirnes’s  ranch, 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  the  town.  George  Beirnes  now 
has  the  contract  for  supplying  the  first  nine  telegraph  cabins 
up  to  Telegraph  Creek,  and  at  his  ranch  the  pack-train  of 
seventy  -  eight  horses  is  outfitted  for  the  trail  each  mid¬ 
summer. 

On  the  way  there  you  pass  by  that  most  interesting  native 
village  of  Kispiox — entirely  native,  and  used  by  the  Indians 
as  a  sort  of  headquarters.  In  summer,  men,  women  and 
children  evacuate  the  place  for  the  fishing  -  grounds  and 
canneries  of  the  Skeena;  and  in  winter  the  menfolk  are 
mostly  away  in  the  north  trapping.  When  I  saw  it,  it 
seemed  like  a  village  of  the  dead — just  a  few  Indian  dogs 
about  and  the  old  totems  looking  bleak  and  gaunt  along 
the  one  wiggly  street.  Kispiox  is  a  weird  place,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kispiox  River  and,  with  Kitwanga,  is  one  of 
the  last  entirely  native  villages  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
From  time  to  time  there  have  been  strange  doings  around 
Hazelton,  for  the  one-time  warlike  Kispiox  tribe  have 
little  use  for  the  incursions  of  white  men  into  their  hunting- 
grounds  and  trouble  has  threatened  more  than  once. 
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So  recently  as  the  Summer  of  1927  six  Indians  of  the 
Kitwancool  tribe  of  Northern  British  Columbia  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  for  intimidating  a 
party  of  Government  surveyors  and  destroying  their  in¬ 
struments.  And  behind  this  lies  an  interesting  story,  not 
without  its  humorous  side. 

These  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Tsimpsean  tribe,  claim 
that  under  a  treaty  entered  into  a  century  ago  they  were 
assured  that  their  hunting-grounds  would  never  be  molested. 
No  record  has  been  preserved  by  white  men  of  any  such 
treaty,  and,  if  it  existed  at  all,  it  was  probably  an  un¬ 
authorised  agreement  made  by  some  early  trader  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
band  of  about  150  natives  are  determined  to  prevent 
as  long  as  they  can  the  ingress  of  white  men  into  their 
domain.  Their  chiefs  claim  sovereignty  over  an  area 
of  sixty  miles  by  one  hundred  and  fifty,  lying  north  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railway  line  a  few  miles  west  of 
Hazelton. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Kitwancools 
and  their  neighbours,  the  Kispiox,  have  given  trouble. 
Both  tribes  have  consistently  refused  to  allow  strangers 
access  to  their  territory.  In  1921  the  Kitwancool  natives 
resisted  attempts  by  Dominion  Government  officials  to 
carry  out  their  duties.  In  1924  they  turned  back  a  party 
of  tourists,  and  shortly  before  that  they  captured  a  sur¬ 
veyor  named  Horne  and  his  assistant,  who  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  examine  the  cedar  stands  of  the  district,  which 
are  said  to  be  exceptionally  fine.  On  that  occasion  they 
held  a  trial,  with  all  the  solemnity  and  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  white  man’s  open  court,  and  stated  that  the  sur¬ 
veyors  were  on  trial  “before  God  and  man.”  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  terminated  by  the  singing  of  the  Doxology.  The 
upshot  of  the  “trial”  was  that  the  surveyor  and  his  assistant 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  accepted 


The  Pack-train  getting  ready  to  start  on  its  290-MiLE  Journey 
from  George  Beirnes’s  Ranch,  22  miles  north  of  Hazelton 


Cataline,  the  famous  old  Pyrennean  Frenchman,  who  first  held 
the  Contract  for  the  Yukon  Pack-train  out  of  Hazelton 
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the  court’s  decision  that  they  should  leave  at  once  for  more 
healthy  parts. 

At  George  Beirnes's  ranch  we  lunched.  George  himself 
was  away,  but  we  were  welcomed  none  the  less.  With 
Dave  Wiggins,  now  foreman  of  the  pack-train,  a  hired  man 
and  Mrs.  McClair,  we  sat  down  to  a  hearty  meal  and  heard 
talk  of  the  state  of  the  trails  to  the  North,  of  the  trapping 
season  just  passed,  and  sad,  but  fascinating — the  story  of 
how  Charles  McClair  and  his  trapping  partner,  Otto  Saunders, 
had  gone  north  three  years  ago  and  had  never  been  heard 
of  since.  All  over  the  north  you  can  hear  these  tragic 
stories  of  “missing”  men — and  Mrs.  McClair ’s  story  is  one 
of  the  saddest  I  have  heard ;  and  she  still  holds  to  the  belief 
that  her  husband  may  turn  up. 

Dave  Wiggins  (Darkie  Dave)  is  another  noted  character 
of  the  north.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  ever  since  he  came 
up  here,  as  old  Cataline’s  henchman,  he  has  been  going  north 
with  the  pack-train.  Despite  his  dark  skin,  Dave  allows 
that  he  was  born  in  New  Westminster.  He  took  me  up 
to  his  corral  where,  neatly  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
high  rail  fence,  were  the  “apparejos”  of  his  seventy-eight 
horses,  each  one  covered  with  a  tarpaulin  and  in  process 
of  getting  ready  for  the  annual  trek  North. 

Down  in  his  log  shack  later  I  found  him  at  work  mending 
equipment,  and  one  obtained  a  little  insight  into  his  remark¬ 
able  memory  and  his  gift  for  handling  his  horses.  Though 
he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  he  can  tell  you  to  a  pound,  and 
to  half  a  mile,  just  how  much  and  how  far  each  of  his  pack- 
horses  can  carry  their  loads.  Some  of  them  have  been  on 
this  trail  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  they  know  the 
treacherous  trail  almost  as  well  as  Dave  himself.  It  is  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  this  great  pack-train  on  the  trail. 
Ahead  rides  the  cook  on  the  bell-mare.  At  intervals  of 
ten  horses  comes  a  packer,  and  Dave  himself  rides  up  and 
down  the  line  to  see  that  all  is  well.  It  takes  approximately 
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two  tons  to  supply  each  cabin  with  the  year’s  supplies. 
Nothing  must  be  forgotten,  for  this  is  the  only  chance  the 
operators — two  to  a  cabin — have  of  getting  their  needs  for 
a  whole  year  supplied.  One  hears  thrilling  tales  of  the 
journeys  along  this  trail — how  almost  every  year  one  or 
more  horses  are  lost  at  some  dangerous  point  to  fall  perhaps 
hundreds  of  feet  down  into  the  waters  of  some  rushing 
mountain  torrent.  One  hears,  too,  tragic  tales  of  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  lives  of  the  telegraph  operators  whose  normal 
term  is  three  years  at  a  stretch. 

It  is  rather  a  wonderful  thought  that  year  in  year  out 
this  line  is  kept  open  by  the  men  in  these  lonely  cabins  all 
along  the  1600  miles  between  Quesnel  and  Dawson  City. 
The  present  line  was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  Klondike 
rush  of  ’98  and  is  still  the  Yukon’s  chief  source  of  news 
from  the  outside  world. 

It  was  from  George  Beirnes’s  ranch  that  a  strange  expedi¬ 
tion  set  out  a  year  or  two  ago  to  travel  some  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  trackless  forests  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
Hazelton. 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Stuart  Henderson,  a  well- 
known  lawyer  from  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
Gun-a-Noot  of  the  Kishkagaas  tribe  (whom  Mr.  Henderson 
successfully  defended  in  one  of  the  most  sensational  murder 
trials  this  province  has  known),  two  Indian  packers,  and  a 
train  of  ten  pack-horses. 

By  his  successful  defence  of  Gun-a-Noot  Mr.  Henderson 
had  earned  the  undying  gratitude  not  only  of  the  accused 
man  but  also  of  his  northern  tribesmen.  As  a  token  of  their 
gratitude,  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  given  up  the  secret 
of  the  source  of  enormously  rich  gold-bearing  streams  which 
have  been  known  in  Indian  legend  for  many  years  and  of 
which  white  men  have  seen  evidence. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  half-breed  was  shot  in  Hazelton. 
Rumour  had  it  that  Gun-a-Noot  had  threatened  to  “get” 
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this  man  if  he  did  not  heed  warnings  to  “leave  his  squaw 
alone.”  The  half-breed  disregarded  the  warnings,  and  Gun- 
a-Noot,  it  was  alleged,  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  took  to 
the  woods,  and  as  he  fled  on  horseback  up  the  old  trail  from 
Hazelton  that  leads  to  the  head  of  Babine  Lake,  he  looked 
back,  and  seeing  a  cloud  of  dust,  was  convinced  that  he  was 
pursued.  He  took  a  parting  shot  with  his  rifle  into  the  haze 
of  dust,  and  his  shot  hit  and  killed  a  harmless  cattle-herder. 
Thus  two  lives  instead  of  one  were  charged  to  his  account. 

A  relentless  hunt  for  the  suspected  murderer  by  the 
police  followed.  Gun-a-Noot  was  then  in  his  early  thirties, 
handsome,  of  magnificent  physique,  standing  six  foot  four 
inches.  His  life  had  been  spent  as  a  trader,  trapper,  and 
guide  among  the  northern  tribes,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
North.  In  the  thirteen  years  which  followed,  nearly  $50,000 
was  spent  by  the  Provincial  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
apprehend  the  outlaw.  But  he  was  never  caught.  Years 
passed  and  tales  of  his  escapes  and  exploits  were  told  all 
over  the  North. 

Then  in  the  Spring  of  1919,  nearly  thirteen  years  after 
the  murders,  Mr.  Stuart  Henderson  received  a  telegram 
from  George  Beirnes,  asking  him  to  come  North  at  once. 
Gun-a-Noot  had  wearied  of  his  outlawry;  his  squaw,  who 
with  his  children  had  roamed  the  wilderness  with  him  all 
these  years,  needed  medical  attention.  Secret  meetings, 
far  from  the  white  men’s  habitations,  followed,  and  at 
length,  after  negotiations  in  which  Indian  chiefs  participated, 
Gun-a-Noot  agreed  to  surrender  if  Mr.  Henderson  would 
defend  him.  Thus,  on  June  24th,  1919,  Gun-a-Noot  strode 
into  the  police  office  at  Hazelton,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Henderson  and  George  Beirnes.  In  the  following  October 
Gun-a-Noot  was  tried  by  judge  and  jury  in  Vancouver  on 
a  charge  of  murdering  the  half-breed.  He  was  acquitted 
and  the  second  prosecution  was  abandoned. 

For  years  Gun-a-Noot  has  worked  for  Beirnes  as  packer 
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and  guide,  and  thus  planned  to  discharge  something  of  his 
debt  to  the  lawyer  who  defended  him.  In  addition  to  his 
search  for  gold,  Mr.  Henderson  on  this  expedition  arbitrated 
inter-tribal  differences  between  the  northern  Indians,  at 
their  request,  for  no  man  has  more  influence  with  them  than 
the  defender  of  Gun-a-Noot  the  outlaw. 

I  was  loath  to  leave  Dave  Wiggins  and  Beirnes’s  ranch, 
but  the  trail  was  bad  in  spots  and  we  must  be  back  in 
Hazelton  before  dark. 

The  last  place  I  stopped  before  making  tracks  for  Prince 
Rupert  and  home  was  the  little  town  of  Terrace,  which  is 
now  the  next  objective  of  the  Great  North  Road.  Terrace 
lies  in  the  centre  of  a  great  level  valley.  It  has  made  a 
name  these  last  few  years  as  a  fruit-growing  centre,  for  as 
you  travel  down  the  Pacific  slope  the  climate  becomes 
milder  and  more  suitable  for  the  growing  of  small  and  other 
fruits.  Last  year  Terrace  shipped  1500  crates  of  berries 
and  large  quantities  of  potatoes — in  which  commodity  its 
soil  is  very  prolific.  There  are  some  splendid  small  farms 
here  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  as  well  as  some  fine  dairy 
farms  of  fifty  acres  or  more. 

Of  a  number  of  places  I  visited,  that  of  a  settler  named 
Frank  was  of  greatest  interest.  Frank  settled  here  in 
1905,  and  to-day,  from  his  land  and  work  obtained  in  the 
surrounding  country  on  railway  construction  or  tie-cutting 
in  the  woods,  he  has  made  a  farm  with  fine  buildings.  It 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  On  the  six-acre  patch 
last  year  he  grew  an  average  of  ten  tons  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre  and  sold  them  at  an  average  price  of  $42  per  ton. 

My  kind  guide,  Mr.  Clinton  Gilbert,  a  leading  business 
man  and  fruit  grower  of  Terrace,  drove  me  for  miles  around 
the  valley.  On  the  way  we  called  at  Hill  Farm,  which  is 
run  by  two  ladies  from  the  Old  Country,  Mrs.  Lamphier 
and  Miss  French,  who,  by  their  own  hard  work,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  splendid  farm  of  thirty-six  acres.  They  do  not 
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claim  that  they  have  always  made  a  living  entirely  from 
their  land,  but  with  aid  of  music-lessons  which  they  give 
to  the  youth  of  the  district,  and  by  catering  in  a  small 
way  to  tired  city  dwellers  in  need  of  absolute  rest  and  quiet, 
they  have  emphatically  "made  good.” 

Terrace  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  of  course,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  highway  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  market  for  their  produce,  a  prosperous  future  is 
assured  for  this  delightful  spot.  Lumber  and  cedar  post 
cutting  form  an  important  side-line  for  many  settlers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Provincial  Government  has  survey 
parties  in  the  field  attempting  to  locate  the  route  for  an 
extension  of  the  Great  North  Highway  from  Terrace  west¬ 
ward  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  country  is  so  mountainous 
and  inaccessible  that  aeroplanes  have  been  requisitioned  to 
assist  in  locating  a  feasible  route.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
as  undoubtedly  it  will  be  within  a  few  years,  it  will  be 
possible  to  drive  from  the  Mexican  border,  via  Vancouver, 
the  Fraser  Canyon  Highway  and  Prince  George,  to  Prince 
Rupert.  This  will  give  the  automobile  traveller  a  con¬ 
tinuous  journey  of  some  2800  miles — a  journey  as  varied 
and  as  fascinating  from  the  scenic  and  climatic  point  of 
view  as  any  road  journey  in  the  world. 
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THE  BRIDGE  RIVER  VALLEY — ITS  BEAUTY  DOOMED — IN  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

“You  see,”  said  the  quiet-voiced  man  at  my  side,  “we  shall 
make  a  lake  here  thirteen  miles  long,  fifty  feet  deep  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  simple  enough  in  its 
way.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  build  a  dam  at  this  point 
eighty  feet  high  and  eight  hundred  feet  long,  joining  the 
mountains  on  either  side.  Then,  when  we  have  tunnelled 
the  mountain  to  make  a  new  outlet  on  the  other  side,  we 
shall  have  75,000  horse-power  available  for  Vancouver  as 
the  first  unit  of  the  scheme.” 

We  were  standing  near  the  end  of  a  great  valley,  at  a 
point  where  the  mountains  converged,  forming  a  rocky 
canyon  a  mile  or  two  farther  down.  A  few  hundred  yards 
to  one  side,  hidden  by  tall,  rustling  poplars  and  birch, 
Bridge  River  burbled  and  tumbled  over  its  sand-bars  and 
log-jams.  Facing  westward  up  the  valley,  one’s  vision 
took  in  the  wide  expanse  of  flat  lands,  stretching  for  miles 
into  the  distance. 

It  sounded  unreal — this  talk  of  creating  lakes  and  tun¬ 
nelling  for  miles  through  mountain  ranges,  damming  the 
course  of  a  river  of  considerable  size — all  to  provide  power 
for  Vancouver,  which  lay  132  miles  away  over  a  sea  of 
mountains  to  the  south. 

The  quiet-voiced  man  who  spoke  was  Mr.  W.  R.  Bonny- 
castle,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  Company’s  Bridge  River  power  scheme.  He  had 
lived  with  this  gigantic  scheme  in  his  mind  day  and  night 
for  nearly  fourteen  years,  so  that  he  could  talk  of  it  without 
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heroics  and  without  any  display  of  emotion.  But  to  the 
uninitiated,  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking  was  almost 
overwhelming. 

On  the  borders  of  Seton  Lake,  and  in  that  little  known 
Bridge  River  Valley,  hidden  behind  Mission  Mountain,  work 
began  in  1926  on  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  undertakings 
British  Columbia  has  ever  known.  For  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  that  area  will  be  the  scene  of  tremendous  activity. 
Thousands  of  men  will  find  steady  employment  there.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  machinery  and  supplies  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  over  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  and  then  by  truck 
and  tractor  over  the  steep  mountain  roads.  Towns  will 
spring  up  on  the  lake-shore  and  in  the  valley  beyond,  and, 
ultimately,  by  the  year  1941,  there  will  be  available  for 
Vancouver  no  less  than  600,000  horse-power  from  this  source. 
What  this  means  may  best  be  gauged  when  it  is  kept  in 
mind  that  the  present  power  available  from  Niagara  Falls 
amounts  to  only  400,000  horse-power. 

This  great  enterprise  had  its  birth  in  the  brain  of  Captain 
G.  M.  Downton,  a  surveyor  now  resident  in  Lillooet.  In 
the  course  of  his  work,  back  in  1911  or  thereabouts,  Captain 
Downton  became  very  familiar  with  the  valley  of  the  Bridge 
River  and  with  the  terrain  round  Seton  Lake.  He  found 
that  the  course  of  the  river  lay  1400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.  The  only  division  between  the  two  was  a  four- 
thousand-foot  rock  wall  known  as  Mission  Mountain.  The 
valley  of  Bridge  River  converges  into  a  deep  and  rocky 
canyon  at  a  point  approximately  opposite  the  centre  of 
Seton  Lake.  Downton  found  that  the  distance,  direct 
through  the  mountain  from  the  river  to  the  lake,  at  one 
point  was  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles. 

Even  in  those  days  it  was  apparent  that  Vancouver  was 
to  be  an  important  industrial  centre  and  there  was  talk  of 
possible  difficulty  of  providing  sufficient  power  for  future 
electrical  development. 
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Captain  Downton  was  a  little  before  his  time,  and  from 
1911  to  1925  the  scheme  hung  fire.  But  in  the  latter  year 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  undertaking. 

When  travelling  up  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  on  previous 
occasions  I  had  noticed  a  group  of  white  tents  near  the 
eastern  end  of  Seton  Lake.  At  this  point,  the  headquarters 
camp  of  the  engineers  engaged  on  the  power  scheme,  I 
unloaded  myself  and  my  pack  one  evening. 

Behind  this  camp  Mission  Mountain  rises  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  summit  of  a  great  wall,  four  thousand  feet 
high.  From  Shalath  there  has  been,  for  many  years,  a 
narrow  trail  over  Mission  Mountain,  used  by  Indians, 
hunters  and  prospectors  and  by  the  mines  which  lie  far  up 
the  Bridge  River  Valley.  The  river  lies  beyond  this  great 
wall  of  tree-covered  rock.  To  reach  it  from  Seton  Lake 
you  must  take  the  road  from  Shalath  and  travel  over  one 
of  the  steepest  and  most  picturesque  highways  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  grade  on  the  Mission  Mountain  road  averages  n*6 
per  cent!  From  far  out  on  the  lake  the  engineers  will  point 
out  to  you  a  dark  line  creeping  gradually  up  the  sheer  face 
of  the  mountain.  That,  they  will  tell  you,  is  the  road.  If 
you  expect  to  be  driven  over  it  on  the  morrow,  you  are  apt 
to  grow  pale  at  the  thought. 

But  if  it  is  precipitous,  with  numerous  switchbacks  where 
the  grade  becomes  impossibly  steep,  it  is  well  worth  making 
the  trip,  for  at  many  points  before  you  reach  the  summit 
there  are  superb  views.  As  you  climb  up  and  up  the 
mountain’s  face,  perhaps  secretly  hanging  on  to  the  seat  to 
maintain  your  balance  and  to  give  you  courage  on  the 
hairpin  curves — you  look  down  into  the  blue-green  waters 
of  Seton  Lake.  From  daylight  to  dark  the  waters  of  this 
lake  are  ever  changing  in  colour,  from  the  deepest  indigo 
to  pale  blue-green,  to  be  tinged  with  palest  yellow  and  pink 
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when  the  sun  dips  his  face  behind  the  western  peaks.  Be¬ 
yond  the  lake  you  gaze  on  glaciers  and  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains;  to  the  west  you  look  across  the  Portage  and  over 
Anderson  Lake  beyond.  Right  below  you,  you  can  see 
several  “layers”  of  the  road  you  have  traversed,  twisting 
and  turning  up  the  mountain. 

Once  over  the  summit  the  process  is  repeated,  going 
down  to  the  valley  beyond.  But  the  warm  September  sun¬ 
shine  here  gave  place  to  the  chill  of  winter  where  little 
sunshine  ever  penetrates.  In  winter,  of  course,  there  is 
snow  to  a  considerable  depth  at  the  summit,  but  being  in 
the  dry  belt,  the  precipitation  is  only  thirteen  inches  a  year 
and  the  snowfall  is  comparatively  light.  Old-timers  will  tell 
you  with  pride  that  this  is  the  land  of  “three  hundred  days 
of  sunshine  every  year!  ” 

Where  now  only  one  or  two  small  trucks  travel,  in  years 
to  come,  great  tractors  and  trucks  of  large  capacity  will 
haul  more  than  thirty  thousand  tons  of  machinery  and 
supplies.  In  two  years’  time  the  face  of  Mission  Mountain, 
on  the  Seton  Lake  side,  will  be  scored  by  enormous  pen¬ 
stocks  rising  from  the  power-house  on  the  lake-shore  to  a 
point  1400  feet  above  it  on  the  mountain.  At  that  point 
the  waters  of  Bridge  River,  stored  in  huge  reservoirs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  will  rush  down  through 
a  tunnel  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter.  From  the  power-house,  which  will  be  eight  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  transmission  lines  will  run  into  Vancouver, 
following  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  to  Squamish, 
thence  to  West  Vancouver  and  into  Vancouver  itself — a 
total  distance  of  132  miles. 

On  the  other  side  of  Mission  Mountain,  where  now  the 
river  winds  between  leafy  banks  of  cotton-wood,  poplar  and 
birch,  past  little  old-time  ranches  and  over  sand-bars,  there 
will  be  formed  a  great  lake.  The  farm  lands,  bridges,  trees 
and  roads  will  disappear  from  sight  under  the  waters  of  a 
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huge  reservoir,  the  only  outlets  to  which  will  be  the  Mission 
Mountain  tunnel  and  a  spillway  allowing  surplus  water  to 
make  its  way  down  into  the  Bridge  River  canyon  and  so 
to  the  junction  with  the  Fraser  River,  four  miles  from 
Lillooet. 

One  day  I  arrived  early  at  the  shack  of  Thor  Herman, 
five  miles  up  the  Bridge  River  Valley.  Herman,  who  came 
to  this  continent  from  Iceland  as  a  baby,  is  a  Dominion 
hydrographer  and  was  engaged  in  testing  the  water  flow 
in  connection  with  the  scheme.  He  had  promised  to  drive 
me  up  the  valley  to  the  mines — the  Pioneer,  Coronation 
and  Lome — which  lie  some  fifty  miles  farther  on  in  what 
is  known  as  Cadwallader  Creek. 

In  Herman’s  corral,  when  we  arrived,  was  a  car  that 
I  thought  must  be  waiting  for  the  local  junk  dealer.  When 
we  were  ready  to  start,  to  my  dismay  he  led  the  way  to 
this  old  bus.  It  looked  like  a  total  loss,  and  I  nearly  called 
the  wdiole  trip  off  then  and  there!  However,  as  we  rattled 
over  more  than  no  miles  of  mountain  and  forest  trail  in 
this  old  rattletrap  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  either  Herman  was  a  magician 
or  that  a  special  providence  watched  over  us. 

Herman’s  cottage  is  a  somewhat  famous  landmark  in 
these  parts.  Until  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  the  home  of 
a  strange  and  well-loved  character — one  Antonio  Vierra, 
known  as  Tony. 

Tony  was  a  son  of  Portugal,  who  came  to  British  Columbia 
from  the  island  of  Madeira  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  a 
prospector — sometimes — but  a  hard  worker  on  the  land  as 
well.  Surrounding  the  house  is  a  considerable  clearing, 
with  an  orchard  sloping  down  to  the  river  bank,  with  barn 
and  pasture  all  complete.  Tony  was  an  olive-skinned, 
romantically  inclined  southern  European,  who  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  entertain  his  friends  and  chance  visitors  at 
his  table,  and  with  his  mandolin.  He  wore  his  raven  tresses 
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down  over  his  shoulders,  and,  altogether,  was  a  picturesque 
character. 

When  the  British  Columbia  Electric  bought  him  out 
two  years  ago,  Tony  decided  to  go  back  to  his  beloved 
Madeira.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  get  him  off — with  his 
“wad”  intact.  Tony’s  big  idea,  when  he  sold  out,  was  to 
entertain  all  and  sundry.  Being  brought  up  in  a  land  of 
vineyards,  he  liked  to  look  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red — 
and  liked  his  friends  to  join  him.  At  length,  after  being 
carefully  shepherded  by  officials  of  the  Company,  they 
bought  his  ticket  and  put  him  on  the  train  with  just  enough 
money  to  get  him  to  Madeira,  and  a  draft  for  the  rest  of 
his  “shekels,”  which  he  could  cash  only  in  Madeira.  Tony 
should  have  landed  in  Madeira  with  a  goodly  sum,  sufficient 
to  set  him  up  as  a  small  farmer  in  his  old  home,  which  was 
the  height  of  his  ambition. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  trip  with  Thor  Herman. 
Scenery,  the  like  of  which  is  not  excelled  in  British  Columbia, 
appeared  at  every  turn  in  that  tortuous  trail.  Glimpses  of 
great  peaks,  broad  rivers  and  unending  forest,  vistas  of  lake 
and  stream,  great  stretches  of  yellow  pine  forest  where 
undergrowth  is  not — and  all  the  way  the  warm  air  scented 
with  the  perfume  of  pine  and  balsam.  I  will  not  describe 
the  road  in  detail,  except  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  stretch 
of  250  yards  which  is  what  you  would  call  straight. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Rexmount,  where  we  called  on  a 
delightful  old  gentleman  named  Jones  —  “Jonesey”  for 
short,  or  sometimes  “Nosebag  Jonesey.”  From  him  Nose¬ 
bag  Creek  takes  its  name.  When  we  had  said:  “How  d’ 
you  do,”  I  asked  Jonesey  where  he  hailed  from.  The  old 
chap  fixed  me  with  his  eyes  and  said:  “Young  feller,  where 
do  you  come  from — because,  if  you  say  you’re  a  Yank, 
then  so  am  I;  if  you  say  you  come  from  England,  well,  so 
do  I  also.”  Later  it  developed  that  Jonesey  was  born  in 
Wisconsin,  but  his  mother  was  from  Liverpool  and  his 
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father  from  the  States.  He  was  full  of  a  quaint  philosophy 
of  life,  and  interlarded  his  entertaining  conversation  with 
an  amazing  variety  of  picturesque  interjections. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  kept  a  diary  for  forty  years, 
and  when  I  expressed  an  interest  in  this  he  took  me  into 
his  log  shack.  Up  the  twisted  stairs  we  went  to  his  bed¬ 
room.  From  under  the  bed  he  drew  a  tin  box,  which  he 
unlocked  with  a  key  kept  in  his  pocket  (maybe  there  are 
burglars  in  the  Bridge  River  Valley) !  He  produced  an 
amazing  collection  of  little  diaries,  all  neatly  sewn  together 
with  thread,  recording  the  daily  doings  of  the  old  man  for 
forty  years  past.  Then  he  brought  out  a  collection  of 
papers,  aged  and  discoloured,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
old  photographs  of  relatives  of  half  a  century  ago;  a  picture 
of  two  little  girls,  relatives  of  his,  who  must  be  parents  or 

grannies  themselves  by  now. 

It  appears  that  an  uncle  of  Jonesey,  head  of  a  big  store 
in  Liverpool,  wrote  to  him  some  years  ago,  inquiring  about 
his  life  in  far-off  British  Columbia.  Jonesey  was  puzzled 
how  to  answer,  but,  at  length,  he  composed  the  epistle 
which  I  give  below.  Apart  from  its  charming  style,  surely 
it  sums  up  much  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  the  absolute 
contentment  and  peace-with-the-world  feeling  which  is  the 
priceless  possession  of  those  who  choose  to  live  in  the  great 
.open  spaces.”  Here  is  Jonesey  s  letter: 

Dear  Uncle— You’ll  find  enclosed  photos  of  Nature’s  paths 
leading  to  the  homes  of  strange  people  whose  great  wealth  is  hope. 
I’ve  often  wondered  why  we  stay  in  the  mountains  and  struggle  an 
live  this  way,  when,  if  our  imaginary  millions  were  sold  under  the 
business  hammer  of  the  commercial  world,  they  would  not  bring 

one  cent.  c 

Then  we  wonder  where  our  long  summer  days  have  went,  bnow 

falls  shivery  and  cold  we  quit  our  search  for  gold.  W  ith  hope  we 
struggle  the  winters  through.  When  Nature  warms  her  parlour  we 

begin  anew.  ,  .,  ,, 

The  answer  may  be  this:  "Heaven  only  can  describe  the  pure 

happiness  when  a  person’s  mental  dwelling  is  with  Nature. 
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The  hours  with  Herman  passed  in  pleasant  talk,  as  we 
rattled  along,  stopping  occasionally  to  gaze  at  some  grand 
vista  of  river  and  mountain  peak.  As  we  rounded  a  bend 
in  the  road  we  came  suddenly  on  a  nondescript  pack-train 
of  some  Chilcotin  Indians.  The  outfit  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  seedy-looking  pack-horses,  the  Indian,  his  squaw — 
riding  with  a  papoose  slung  on  her  back — and  an  Indian  lad. 
The  appearance  of  our  old  bus  threw  the  pack-train  into  a 
wild  state  of  confusion  for  a  few  minutes.  The  horses  broke 
away  from  the  trail  up  the  hillside  among  the  yellow  pine. 
The  Indians  showed  no  vexation  at  this,  and  we  stopped  the 
car  to  talk  and  barter  with  them  for  a  ground-robe  which 
was  among  their  kit  for  sale  or  trade.  They  were  on  their 
way  from  the  Whitewater  district,  whence  a  trail  runs  down 
to  meet  the  Bridge  River  trail. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  valley  widened 
out  considerably,  and  here  were  several  quite  extensive 
clearings  and  farms.  One  of  them  belongs  to  an  old-timer 
in  these  parts  called  Grant  Whyte.  Next  to  Grant  Whyte’s 
place  at  the  junction  of  Tyaxon  Creek  with  Bridge  River 
was  that  of  Bert  Williams,  and  here  we  stopped  for  lunch. 

Bert  Williams  is  also  an  old-timer.  He  came  in  here 
twenty-five  years  ago  prospecting  and  freighting,  and  just 
“stayed  put.”  There  is  a  nine  -  thousand  -  foot  mountain 
near  by  named  after  him.  Of  course,  he  wasn’t  a  married 
man  in  those  days — that  happy  state  was  reached  during 
the  war,  when  Bert  was  overseas  with  the  ist  Canadian 
Tunnelling  Company.  Now,  with  the  very  efficient  help  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  he  has  one  of  the  most  delightful  stopping- 
places  that  the  wilds  of  British  Columbia  can  boast.  There 
is  a  solid,  comfy  log  house,  with  a  dining-room  of  generous 
proportions  where  the  meals  are  equally  generous  and  whole¬ 
some.  There  are  half  a  dozen  spotlessly  clean  log  shacks 
and  tents  for  people  in  need  of  absolute  rest  and  change, 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  of  Bert  Williams. 
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A  visit  to  this  place  does  not  mean  roughing  it  by  any  means. 
You  can  be  just  as  comfortable  here  as  you  can  be  in  town 
— and  you  can  sleep  much  better  with  no  noise  of  street 
cars  or  the  neighbours’  kids,  or  sirens  to  wake  you  at  7  a.m. 
There  is  not  luxury,  of  course,  but  there  is  all  one  needs  in 
the  way  of  good  beds,  good  food  and  plenty  of  pure  water 
for  drinking  and  washing,  and  these  people  have  a  simple, 
tolerant  and  wholesome  view  of  life  that  is  as  good  as  a 
tonic. 

I  often  marvel  at  city  folk  when  holiday  time  comes 
round.  They  make  a  great  to-do  about  getting  away  for 
a  week  or  two.  They  pack  up  the  trunks  and  the  kids,  and 
go  to  a  summer  resort  a  few  miles  away,  and  likely  as  not 
find  themselves  camped  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their 
next-door  neighbour  from  town,  while  all  round  them  may 
be  the  same  old  people  they  see  every  working  day  of  their 
lives.  I  must  confess  that  a  holiday  to  me  means  change 
of  faces  as  well  as  change  of  scene. 

Up  here  you  get  a  chance  to  forget  all  the  trivial  an¬ 
noyances  of  the  daily  round. 

Bert  Williams  keeps  some  cows  (you  get  thick,  rich  cream) 
and  pack-horses;  and,  of  course,  he  has  more  than  one 
prospect,  like  every  other  settler  in  this  region.  By  saddle- 
horse,  there  are  a  score  of  lovely  spots  within  easy  reach. 
There  is  Tyaxon  Lake,  Tyaughton  Lake,  Marshall  Lake, 
and  Sun  Lake,  all  gems  of  their  kind,  high  up  in  the 
hills,  and  with  ample  rewards  for  the  fisherman.  It  is  a 
delightful  place. 

Living  with  Bert  Williams  and  his  wife  is  a  charming 
old  Scotch  lady,  Mrs.  Haldane,  Mrs.  Williams  s  mother. 
Mrs.  Haldane  came  out  to  British  Columbia  only  two  years 
ago.  It  takes  some  pluck,  when  you  reach  three  score  and 
ten  years  to  leave  your  old  comfortable  home  in  Edinburgh 
and  hit  the  trail  for  Bridge  River— to  live  there.  Mrs. 
Haldane  came  out  by  herself,  and  they  tell  of  her  pluck 
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in  facing  the  little  trials  and  hardships  on  the  way.  She 
was  weary  when  she  reached  Ashcroft  by  the  transcon¬ 
tinental.  Then  came  the  long  drive  by  car  to  Lillooet. 
Thence  the  train-ride  to  Shalath.  Still,  she  did  not  complain, 
but  merely  asked,  “How  much  farther  to  my  daughter’s 
farm?”  From  Shalath  they  drove  her  over  that  hair- 
raising  Mission  Mountain  road  and  came  at  length  to  this 
lonely,  if  lovely,  place.  All  up  and  down  the  valley  they 
tell  of  this  delightful  old  lady,  of  her  kindness  of  heart, 
her  motherliness  and  pluck. 

Bert  Williams’s  place  is  eighteen  miles  from  Herman’s 
and  we  were  loath  to  go  when  the  time  came  for  a  move. 
Some  miles  farther  on  we  crossed  Gun  Creek,  a  bubbling 
stream  which  runs  into  Bridge  Riverv  Camped  in  a  tent 
beside  the  creek  we  found  Leonard  Schwartz,  a  prospector, 
and  after  passing  the  time  of  day  with  him,  we  travelled 
on  until  we  came  to  a  point  where  Bridge  River  branches 
into  two  forks. 

Crossing  the  stream  and  turning  south  we  came  to  the 
ranch  of  Carl  Wihksne.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Carl  was 
out  prospecting,  but  Mrs.  Wihksne  insisted  on  our  coming 
in.  Visitors  are  few  and  far  between  in  these  parts,  and 
the  custom  of  the  trail  is  that  one  should  stop  and  pass 
the  time  of  day.  Of  course — or  not  of  course,  but  rather 
most  surprisingly — they  have  the  telephone  all  along  this 
road  as  far  as  the  mines,  and  this  helps  out  when  you  do 
get  lonesome.  There  are,  I  think,  a  dozen  people  on  the 
same  party  line.  If  you  know  anything  about  party  lines, 
you  will  be  able  to  guess  just  how  quickly  news  travels  in 
these  parts.  One  cannot  help  occasionally  overhearing 
something  on  the  line— and  after  all,  if  you  do  hear  some¬ 
thing  interesting — well,  life  is  not  so  crowded  with  events 
in  the  Bridge  River  district  that  it  would  be  fair  to  keep 
it  all  to  yourself.  Some  folks  say  party  lines  are  a  curse 
and  a  nuisance — but  they  are  lots  of  fun,  anyway. 


Camp  at  Gun  Creek,  Bridge  River  Valley 


Thor  Herman  and  his  Wife  with  the  Car  in  which  we  Drove 


« 
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But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Wihksne  and  her  two  fine  boys. 
The  family  came  from  Russia,  of  hardy  stock,  and  Mrs. 
Wihksne  herself  is  a  fine  type  of  woman  to  whom  pioneer¬ 
ing  is  all  in  the  day’s  work.  But  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
educate  the  youngsters.  While  the  parents  speak  English 
well  enough,  they  are  not  able  to  teach  the  boys  much  from 
the  Provincial  Government’s  correspondence  course.  That 
makes  it  rather  hard,  but  if  they  cannot  teach  them  grammar 
and  syntax,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  know  how  to  bring 
up  well-mannered,  well-spoken  lads. 

Of  course,  there  is  game  all  about  this  part  of  the  valley. 
I  asked  Mrs.  Wihksne  if  they  got  any  grizzly  there.  For 
answer  she  brought  me  a  twig  about  seven  inches  long. 
“That’s  the  width  of  the  print  of  a  grizzly  track  we  found 
just  behind  the  house  a  week  ago,”  she  said.  Inwardly  I 
hoped  the  rattling  of  our  bus  would  scare  the  gentleman 
off  if  he  happened  to  cross  our  path. 

From  Wihksne’s  place  we  climbed  up  and  up  above  the 
level  of  the  valleys,  the  road  running  like  a  ribbon  along 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  From  this  road  the  view  toward 
Mount  Penrose  (named  after  a  United  States  senator  who 
is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  summit  some  years  ago) 
is  simply  magnificent.  A  great  wide,  forest-clothed  valley 
stretches  below,  the  Wihksne’s  place  being  the  only  cleared 
spot  visible.  Away  to  the  west  the  main  Bridge  River  can 
be  seen  winding  through  the  forest,  and  from  its  banks  the 
mountains  rise  tier  upon  tier  to  the  pinnacle  of  Mount 
Penrose,  and  a  score  of  lesser  peaks. 

As  we  turned  south  the  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  air 
grew  very  cold.  We  followed  the  road  up  Cadwallader 
Creek,  past  the  turning  to  Fish  Lake,  where  the  Lindsay 
family  have  settled.  At  the  summit  we  came  on  a  man 
laboriously  hacking  his  way  into  a  tunnel  in  the  side  of  the 
road.  This  was  Ernest  Sheppard,  a  young  English  mining 
engineer,  who  has  several  likely  claims  in  the  valley.  We 
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stayed  long  enough  with  him  to  penetrate  to  the  end  of 
his  tunnel  and  hear  his  views  on  the  geological  formation 
thereabouts.  Where  he  was  working  was  miles  from  any 
human  habitation,  and  once  again  I  marvelled  how  pro¬ 
spectors  make  their  finds  in  this  vast  country  with  nothing 
but  their  own  intuition  and  hard-gained  knowledge  to  guide 
them. 

When  you  turn  south  up  the  creek  you  enter  a  narrow, 
gloomy  valley.  The  Lome  Mine  lies  high  up  on  a  hillside 
and  we  passed  it  and  went  on  to  the  Coronation  and  the 
Pioneer.  Though  it  was  only  September,  on  the  flume  at 
the  Pioneer  were  icicles  four  feet  long,  and  it  was  bitterly 
cold  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  mountains. 

At  the  Pioneer  we  found  Dave  Sloan,  the  manager  and 
owner,  and  we  had  supper  there.  From  all  accounts  this 
mine,  after  more  than  one  outfit  had  made  a  failure  of  it, 
is  now  making  big  money.  In  1926  they  shipped  gold  to 
the  value  of  $87,000,  and  in  1927  they  exceeded  that  re¬ 
cord.  I  must  say  gold  mining  always  appeals  to  me  as  an 
attractive  business — if  you  can  find  the  gold.  From  this 
mine,  as  from  many  others  in  British  Columbia,  they  take 
out  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  deposit  it  in  the  Van¬ 
couver  Assay  Office  and  draw  a  cheque  for  the  amount. 
They  know  its  value  before  they  start.  There  is  no  bargain¬ 
ing,  no  market  fluctuation  to  worry  about — just  a  nice  clean 
business — take  in  your  gold,  get  your  cheque  and  the  trans¬ 
action  is  closed!  But  before  you  reach  that  point,  the 
gambling  part  of  it  must  be  interesting,  to  say  the  least. 
Vancouver  men  are  interested  in  both  the  Pioneer  and  the 
Coronation.  They  put  up  real  money — and  they  took  a 
chance.  For  it  takes  real  money,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour,  to  haul  heavy  machinery  and  supplies  for  a  score 
and  more  of  men  up  to  Cadwallader  Creek  from  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern. 

Of  course,  very  much  depends  on  the  man  in  charge. 
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Dave  Sloan  is  a  graduate  of  Queen’s  University — one  of 
those  quiet-voiced,  modest  men  who  talk  little  and  do 
much.  He  has  a  crew  of  twenty-two  men,  working  at  the 
Pioneer,  and  the  plant  was  running  night  and  day  when  I 
was  there. 

The  road  down  to  the  mine  is  very  steep  and  narrow. 
We  started  for  home  just  about  dark.  When  we  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  about  half  a  mile  up  a  fifteen  per  cent  grade,  Thor 
Herman  found  he  had  left  behind  the  crank-handle  of  his 
old  bus.  I  offered  to  run  back,  but  instead  of  being  reason¬ 
able  and  waiting  for  me,  he  at  once  threw  the  car  into  re¬ 
verse  and  ran  the  darned  thing  backwards  down  the  hill! 
I  nearly  passed  out  then  and  there! 

Some  miles  from  Wihksne’s  place,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Wayside  Mine — at  least  we  did  not  go  to  the  mine,  as  it 
was  pitch  dark,  but  we  called  on  Bill  Haylmore  and  Bill 
Evans,  who  have  been  working  on  the  property. 

This  little  visit  was  one  of  the  delightful  experiences  on 
this  trip.  We  breezed  into  the  big  log  shack  and  found  the 
two  Bills  comfortably  ensconced  in  home-made  armchairs, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  home-made  table.  Each  had  an  oil- 
lamp.  One  was  reading  the  Spectator  and  the  other  the 
Weekly  London  Times.  They  wore  the  conventional  “tough” 
costume  of  the  prospector — blue  overalls,  big  boots,  etc., 
and  to  all  appearances  this  was  just  another  prospectors' 
shack. 

The  surprise  came  when  these  prospectors  spoke.  Both 
of  them  were  Old  Countrymen,  and  with  a  gracious  gesture, 
more  reminiscent  of  an  English  manor  than  a  prospector’s 
shack,  Bill  Haylmore  entreated  me  to  take  his  armchair. 
His  charm  of  manner  was  no  more  of  a  surprise  than  the 
speech  of  both  of  them — for  they  spoke  in  the  accents  of 
culture  and  education.  Of  course,  in  the  hills  you  meet 
all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  but  I  must  say  it  seemed 
a  bit  strange  to  come  on  two  men  of  this  type,  stuck  away 
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in  the  bush,  reading  the  Spectator  and  The  Times,  and  re¬ 
taining  so  clearly  the  evidences  of  education  in  their  speech 
and  manner. 

Much  longer  we  stayed  there  than  we  meant  to — for  Bill 
Haylmore  is  one  of  the  noted  characters  of  the  valley.  He 
has  a  “mine”  of  his  own,  of  course — everyone  up  there 
has.  Sometimes  they  pull  his  leg  about  it,  for  it  is  said 
that  for  twenty-one  years  or  so  he  has  been  taking  earth 
and  rock  out  of  it — without  any  financial  returns.  But  he 
will  tell  you  with  sublime  confidence:  “Oh  well,  just  wait 

and — some  day - ”  and  then  he  just  smiles  a  knowing, 

disarming  smile.  But  if  they  pull  Bill  Haylmore’s  leg,  they 
tell  you  also  that  he  is  the  real  thing  in  prospectors— a 
real  lover  of  the  hills — knows  formation,  and,  incidentally, 
can  spin  a  tale  that  would  make  the  background  for  a  first- 
rate  novel. 

During  our  visit  Haylmore  asked  me  casually  what  I 
had  come  to  Bridge  River  to  kill — was  I  fishing,  hunting 
grizzly,  or  what? 

When  I  said  that  I  didn’t  want  to  kill  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  was  scarcely  credulous. 

“I  thought  everyone  from  Vancouver  wanted  to  kill 
something — even  if  it  was  only  a  fish,”  he  said. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  another  similar  conversation  I 
had  with  an  old  prospector  in  the  valley.  He  simply  could 
not  believe  that  anyone  could  come  from  Vancouver  and 
not  want  to  kill  anything.  “Why,”  he  said,  “all  the  folk 
who  come  from  Vancouver  start  running  round  and  round 

like  h - looking  for  something  to  kill  just  as  soon  as 

they  hit  this  valley.  ’Tain’t  natural  for  you  not  to  want  to 
murder  something.” 

Of  course,  among  those  who  go  out  after  big  game  there 
are  some  true  sportsmen,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term;  men 
who  are  ready  to  take  chances  in  the  hills,  suffer  hardship 
and  arduous  toil  in  pursuit  of  the  creatures  of  the  wilds. 


A  Glorious  Vista  of  Mountain,  River  and  Forest  in  the  Bridge 

River  Valley 

Mount  Penrose  in  the  distance. 


Looking  Eastward  up  Seton  Lake  from  the  Road  over  Mission 

Mountain 
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But  there  is  a  far  larger  and  increasing  class  of  so-called 
"sportsmen”  who  are  mere  trophy  hunters  and  who  see 
in  a  noble  moose  or  a  splendid  caribou  just  something  to  be 
killed  to  provide  a  head  as  a  house  decoration,  so  that  they 
may  recount  their  adventures  to  groups  of  admiring  friends. 

It  was  late  at  night,  with  the  full  moon  rising  behind  the 
peaks,  when  we  left  Bill  Haylmore’s.  We  rattled  and  banged 
over  the  trail  the  remaining  miles  back  to  Herman’s.  I  was 
too  cold  and  too  tired,  fortunately,  to  note  the  speed  at 
which  we  travelled  or  the  precipices  which  we  skirted — but 
I  do  not  recall  a  more  pleasant  journey  than  this  in  a  very 
long  while. 

In  a  few  years'  time,  I  suppose,  in  the  interests  of  com¬ 
mercial  progress,  the  glory  of  the  Bridge  River  Valley  will 
have  departed.  The  bottom  of  this  lovely  valley  will  be 
flooded  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  to  provide  cheap 
electric  power  for  Vancouver.  It  is  rather  a  sad  thought 
to  me. 


M 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WATERWAYS  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTH — DIARY  OF  A  JOURNEY 
FROM  PRINCE  GEORGE  THROUGH  THE  LAST  GREAT  WILDERNESS 

September  15.  Rain — buckets  of  it — dripping  on  the  foot 
of  our  bedrolls  and  splashing  over  the  edge  of  the  tarpaulin 
“fly.”  We — that  is  Judge  Robertson  of  Prince  George,  his 
son,  Seymour,  and  I — got  away  from  Prince  George  in  a 
truck  this  morning.  Weather  looked  threatening,  but  we 
wanted  to  make  a  start — always  the  most  difficult  thing 
on  a  long  trip  in  the  woods. 

Our  boat,  one  of  those  queer  flat-bottomed  affairs  made 
of  spruce,  was  ready  for  us  at  Summit  Lake,  and  Seymour, 
our  boatman,  got  the  outboard  “kicker”  into  action.  Then 
we  loaded  up  with  our  bedrolls,  grub-boxes,  fishing-rods  and 
guns  and  got  under  way  about  3.30.  Our  boat  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  long,  draws  about  seven  inches  of  water  and  makes 
about  five  to  six  miles  an  hour  down  stream.  Much  banter 
anent  the  size  and  weight  of  my  bedroll;  but  I  believe  in 
carrying  all  you  can  get  away  with  on  these  occasions! 

This  is  the  Judge’s  twelfth  trip  over  the  rivers,  so  he 
knows  the  ropes.  Seymour  appears  to  understand  the 
“kicker.”  I  feel  like  a  “passenger”  for  I  know  nothing 
about  engines  and  less  about  this  form  of  travelling.  Before 
we  left  there  was  much  talk  of  the  state  of  the  water  in  the 
Crooked  and  Pack  Rivers,  and  Charlie  Edwards,  an  old-time 
riverman,  said  the  water  was  “good,”  meaning  we  ought  to 
get  through  without  getting  stuck  on  the  gravel-bars  too 
often.  Last  year  the  Judge,  travelling  with  Fred  Fraser, 
Government  agent  at  Pouce  Coupe,  Pete  Wilson,  the  lawyer 
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of  Prince  George,  and  Jack,  the  Judge’s  son,  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  upset  the  whole  outfit  in  the  Parsnip  River  and 
lost  most  of  their  kit.  Hope  he's  more  lucky  this  time. 

It  began  to  rain  before  we  reached  the  exit  from  Summit 
Lake  and  we  landed  on  an  island  belonging  to  the  Judge,  near 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  with  the  idea  of  camping  there. 
It  did  not  look  very  comfortable,  so  we  pushed  on  and 
landed  again  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crooked  River,  where 
there  is  a  trapper’s  cabin.  As  we  walked  up  to  investigate 
its  possibilities,  a  weasel  gazed  inquiringly  at  us  from  the 
window.  I  dislike  weasels,  rats,  mice,  skunks,  porcupines, 
and  anything  small  like  that  which  may  crawl  over  one  in 
the  night — so  I  said  I  thought  the  roof  of  the  cabin  might 
leak,  or  something  equally  fatuous — and  it  was  decided  to 
push  on  to  another  camping-ground. 

Eventually,  after  poling  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  trickle 
of  a  stream  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  Crooked  River, 
we  came  to  an  old  camping-ground  and  unloaded  our  dun¬ 
nage.  We  were  a  bit  chilled,  so  the  Judge  and  I  thought  a 
small  snifter  of  rum  wouldn’t  do  any  harm.  Seymour  being 
too  young — we  told  him  how  good  it  was  for  us,  and  how 
bad  for  him.  The  rain  stopped  while  we  made  camp.  The 
Judge  fixed  the  “tarp”  and  Seymour  and  I  struggled  with 
the  fire  and  pork  and  beans. 

Now  we're  all  tucked  up  for  the  night — thick  bush  all 
round  us  and  the  rain  beating  a  terrific  tattoo  on  the  “tarp” 
and  making  the  candle  splutter.  The  fire  is  practically  out 
and  everything  is  unpleasantly  damp.  The  Judge  already 
is  asleep. 

September  16.  Woke  up  at  5.30  this  morning — glorious 
day — waning  moon  still  high  in  sky  and  an  hour  later  the 
sun  was  turning  all  the  raindrops  to  glistening  quicksilver. 

They  pulled  my  leg  this  morning,  saying  that  I  woke  up 
in  the  night  and  swore  roundly  at  a  mythical  bush-rat  which 
I  thought  was  in  my  bedroll.  Don’t  believe  it — they  put 
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that  up  as  a  counter-charge  to  my  protest  at  the  Judge’s 
snoring. 

We  got  under  way  before  seven.  The  Judge  sits  in  the 
bows  with  his  long,  iron-tipped  spruce  pole  across  his  knees. 
Sometimes  we  could  use  the  “kicker”  but  for  the  most 
part  we  had  to  pole  along  in  less  than  ten  inches  of  water. 

The  river  got  more  and  more  crooked,  but  widened  out 
considerably  so  that  we  made  fairly  good  time.  About 
noon,  before  we  came  to  what  they  call  the  Long  Riffle,  we 
met  a  long  river  boat  skippered  by  Ole  Johnson,  who,  with 
Bert  Andrews  and  a  couple  of  men  from  the  Mica  Camp  near 
Fort  Graham,  was  on  his  way  to  Summit  Lake. 

Ole  is  known  as  “the  mayor  of  Finlay  Forks.”  His 
home  has  been  there  since  1913  and  nowadays  the  only 
other  white  man  living  within  miles  is  old  Louis  Petersen 
the  postmaster,  whom  we  met  at  Summit  Lake.  Louis  is 
the  earliest  white  settler  in  these  parts.  He  is  a  Dane  and 
came  here  in  1883  from  Texas.  He  is  seventy-three  and 
makes  a  living  trading  and  trapping.  They  get  mail  six 
times  a  year,  four  times  during  the  summer  and  twice  during 
the  winter.  I  asked  Louis  if  his  post  office  was  a  busy  place. 

“Why  sure  it  is — sometimes,”  he  said.  “Round  Christ¬ 
mas  I’ve  seen  as  many  as  six  sacks  of  mail  come  in  over  the 
ice!” 

Louis  is  a  widower.  He  told  me,  rather  pathetically,  that 
his  wife  died  “long,  long  ago”  and  that  his  son,  who  was  also 
dead,  would  have  been  forty-five  if  he  had  lived. 

We  stopped  to  have  a  yarn  with  Ole  Johnson  who,  all  the 
trappers  and  traders  say,  is  “the  whitest  man  in  the  north.” 
Ole  is  a  bachelor,  about  thirty-five,  handsome,  clean-cut  and 
a  first-rate  trapper  and  riverman. 

There  was  much  talk  of  the  state  of  the  rivers  and  of  the 
fishing.  As  we  parted,  Ole  called : 

“My  cabin  door  is  open,  go  in  and  help  yourselves. 
There’s  thirty-five  quarts  of  raspberries  in  the  roothouse. 
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so  go  to  it.”  As  a  parting  shot,  he  shouted  to  me:  "Don’t 
get  into  trouble  with  the  yudge,  Mr.  Yohnston — there’s 
lots  of  Yohnsons  in  yail!” 

All  afternoon  we  were  making  fair  time  down  the  tortuous 
lane  of  the  Crooked  River.  Now  and  again  the  river  widened 
out  with  swamps  on  either  side.  Ducks — mallard,  teal  and 
canvas-backs — played  tag  with  the  Judge,  who  slaughtered 
a  pair  of  teal  after  expenditure  of  much  ammunition.  We 
fished  at  intervals  with  more  success.  At  Judge’s  Pool,  for 
instance,  not  far  from  Livingstone’s  Camp,  Seymour  caught 
four  nice  Rainbow  in  eight  minutes.  So  far  we  have  seen 
no  big  game — the  noise  of  the  engine  scares  them  off.  But 
it  is  very  beautiful  to  glide  along  between  high  willow  hedges 
which  grow  clear  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

At  many  points  on  the  river  the  industrious  beavers  have 
built  dams  which  have  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  allow  a 
boat  to  pass.  Their  ingenuity  is  amazing.  They  will  pile 
brush  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  across  the  stream  and  then 
fell  quite  large  trees  on  top  of  it  to  hold  it  in  place. 

Mid-afternoon  found  us  suddenly  emerging  from  the  river 
into  Davie  Lake — five  miles  below  Long  Riffle.  This  lovely 
sheet  of  water  is  about  six  miles  long,  covered  with  water- 
lily  pads,  and  you  have  to  watch  carefully  to  strike  the  right 
path  through  them.  As  it  was,  our  propeller  was  constantly 
getting  tangled  up  with  weeds.  Around  the  shores  of  this 
lake  was  the  first  good  timber  we  had  seen.  Here  there 
are  fine  stands  of  pulp-spruce  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills.  Old  Teapot  Mountain,  in  Summit 
Lake,  still  looks  abominably  close,  but,  owing  to  the  endless 
twisting  of  the  river,  we  are  not  more  than  forty  miles  from 
Summit  Lake  landing  as  the  crow  flies. 

We  are  spending  the  night  at  Louis  Tereshuk’s  fur  farm 
on  Red  Rock  Lake,  a  few  miles  below  Davie  Lake.  Louis 
and  his  wife  are  quite  a  study.  Their  shack  stands  on  a 
steep  hill-side  and  the  Union  Jack  waves  proudly  from  a  tall 
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flagstaff.  As  we  landed  we  were  greeted  by  furious  barking 
from  several  dogs  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  For  one  of 
them,  a  sort  of  husky  of  doubtful  parentage,  I  at  once  con¬ 
ceived  a  deep  respect.  He  stands  about  forty  inches  high 
and,  they  tell  me,  is  only  ten  months  old.  I’m  glad  I  shall 
shall  be  a  long  way  off  when  he’s  full  grown. 

I  asked  Louis  where  his  next  neighbours  lived.  He 
waved  his  arm  to  the  north. 

"Eight  mile  dees  way.  Si  wash — nine  mile  dees  way, 
white  man,’’  he  said.  A  lonely  spot  for  a  woman  with  a 
baby,  particularly  when  in  winter  the  man  is  away  for 
days  at  a  time  on  the  trap-line. 

"Where  does  your  trap-line  run,  Louis?”  I  asked  him. 

"I  go  twenty-five  mile  dees  way” — with  a  wave  of  his 
arm  toward  the  setting  sun,  "eight  mile  dees  way — fifteen 
mile  dees  way  toward  de  Parsnip  River.  Las’  winter  I 
catch  one  hundred  fifty  beaver  for  $30  each.  I  make  de 
eighteen  hundred  dollar  trapping  las’  winter.” 

That  sounded  pretty  good  business  to  us  so  the  Judge 
and  I  began  to  ask  Louis  about  his  life  back  in  Russian 
Poland. 

“Why  did  you  come  out  here,  Louis?  ”  we  asked. 

"What  for  I  come  out? — Well  in  Russia  I  vork  from 
sun  up  to  sun  down — fifty  cent  a  day  and  keep  yourself. 
Sometime  I  vork  all  day,  ten  hours,  cut  and  split  wood — 
forty  cent.  That  why  I  come  to  Canada.” 

In  winter  it  is  a  hard  life — days  spent  on  the  trap-line, 
with  an  occasional  trip  to  Summit  Lake — forty  miles — 
with  dog-sleigh,  taking  three  days  for  the  round  trip.  When 
Harry,  the  baby,  was  one  month  old,  Mrs.  Tereshuk  broke 
trail  ahead  of  her  husband  with  the  dog-sleigh  all  the  way 
to  Davie  Lake  from  Prince  George !  That’s  pluck  for  you. 

Louis  has  lost  a  thumb.  I  inquired  how  that  happened. 
It  appears  that  out  in  the  bush  one  day,  two  winters  ago, 
he  caught  his  thumb  in  a  trap.  It  hung  by  a  thread  of 
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flesh,  so  he  chopped  it  off  with  an  axe  and  “mushed”  five 
miles  to  the  nearest  cabin  to  get  it  bound  up. 

We  supped  well,  and  afterwards  while  the  Judge  helped 
Mrs.  Tereshuk  wash  up  the  dishes  Louis  and  I  yarned  away. 
Just  before  we  turned  in  I  inquired  casually  whether  there 
were  any  rats  or  mice  in  the  house. 

“Oh  not  many,”  said  Mrs.  Tereshuk,  “the  cats  they  kill 
’em.  Yesterday  morning  I  find  nine  dead  mice  in  dees 
room — sure,  de  cat  she  kill  ’em.”  This  was  cheery  news, 
as  Seymour  and  I  were  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  However,  the  Judge,  who  slept  on  a  moose-hide 
near  by  on  the  kitchen  floor,  kept  all  the  wild  animals  at 
bay  with  his  wonderful  “night  noises.” 

September  17.  Heavy  mist  over  the  lake  this  morning,  so 
we  put  in  the  time  before  we  could  start  inspecting  the  fur 
farm.  Louis  has  a  fine  foundation  of  breeding  stock.  He 
has  one  good  black  fox  which  he  trapped,  and  two  silvers 
which  he  bought.  There  are  also  two  lynx,  one  of  which 
he  lassoed  in  the  water  and  then  caught  with  his  hands 
— a  thing  I  would  not  care  to  do.  He  has  a  pair  of  fisher 
also — and  all  are  well  housed  and  wired  in.  His  wire,  by 
the  way,  cost  $25  per  hundred  feet  in  Chicago,  $50  laid 
down  at  Summit  Lake. 

We  investigated  the  roothouse  and  found  it  full  of  winter 
supplies  of  all  kinds — vegetables  and  preserves  of  wild  berries 
and  a  good  supply  of  rhubarb  wine.  In  the  “cache ”  near  by, 
without  which  no  home  in  the  North  is  complete,  was  his 
supply  of  flour,  cereals  and  so  on.  The  “cache”  must  be 
built  at  least  eight  feet  up  in  the  air  and  the  four  posts  on 
which  it  is  supported  must  be  ringed  with  a  wide  band  of 
tin  to  keep  out  mice,  rats,  bears  and  other  animals. 

By  ten  o’clock  the  mist  cleared  and  we  were  able  to  load 
ship  and  get  away.  There  may  be  days  to  equal  this  ahead 
of  us — but  none  to  beat  it.  All  day  long  we  travelled  north¬ 
ward,  sometimes  poling  a  distance  where  the  gravel-bars 
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were  too  shallow,  but  the  going  gets  easier  as  you  go  down 
river.  (I  find  it  hard  to  get  used  to  saying  “down”  river, 
when,  ordinarily,  one  talks  about  going  “up”  north). 

In  Kerry  Lake  we  came  up  with  a  couple  of  trappers  on 
their  way  to  the  Missinchinka.  Of  course  we  stopped  to 
pass  the  time  of  day.  They  were  loaded  to  the  gunwales 
with  grub  and  stuff,  and  the  inevitable  mongrel  dog  on  top 
of  the  load.  The  day  was  uneventful  otherwise.  We  fished 
occasionally  with  fair  success,  but  Seymour  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  until  we  hit  the  Parsnip  where,  it  is  alleged,  there  are 
oodles  of  large-sized  Arctic  trout  waiting  to  greet  us. 

We  came  out  of  the  Crooked  River  into  McLeod  Lake  about 
four  o’clock  and  by  six  landed  on  the  beach  down  below  the 
fort.  It  is  a  picturesque  spot,  this.  The  lake  is  fourteen 
miles  long  and  at  the  north  end  of  it  stands  the  old  Hudson’s 
Bay  post,  the  white  walls  conspicuous  from  a  long  way  off. 
To  the  west  is  the  wretched-looking  rancherie  where  there 
are  three  score  Indians — mostly  squaws  and  children,  for 
the  men  are  away  hunting  and  getting  ready  for  the  trapping 
season  by  this  time. 

The  coming  of  the  Judge  is  an  event  much  looked  for  in 
these  parts.  His  genial  presence  and  fund  of  stories  make 
a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotonous  lives  of  the  people. 
Jimmy  McIntyre — whose  name  isn’t  Jimmy  at  all  really, 
but  Justin  Egerton  McIntyre — came  out  to  meet  us  and, 
of  course,  insisted  on  our  removing  all  our  kit  to  the  post 
for  the  night. 

I  had  heard  afar  off  about  Jimmy  McIntyre’s  huckleberry 
pi0S — not  to  mention  his  hot  cakes — and,  believe  me,  they 
come  up  to  everything  that  is  said  about  them.  I  suppose 
one’s  thoughts  must  seem  to  dwell  rather  a  lot  on  food, 
but  there  is  a  good  proverb  in  the  North — “Eat  wherever 
you  see  food.”  The  reason  is  that  camps  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  I  find  the  motto  a  good  one.  We  filled  up  on 
moose-steak  and  potatoes  and  did  full  justice  to  everything. 
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After  supper,  when  we  had  assisted  in  washing  up,  we 
sat  round  the  stove  and  talked.  The  two  trappers,  whom 
we  had  overtaken  earlier  in  the  day,  arrived  and  joined 
the  parley.  We  talked  of  everything  under  the  sun.  Even 
the  League  of  Nations  seemed  still  to  be  “front-page  news’’ 
to  these  folk,  so,  as  there  was  none  to  contradict  us  with 
authority,  we  got  off  some  pet  views  with  as  little  argument 
as  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  used  to  encounter.  Jimmy,  in 
his  turn,  told  us  tales  of  the  North,  of  adventure,  of  tragedies 
of  the  woods,  of  murders  and  disappearances,  of  long  lonely 
months  in  winter  and  of  experiences  of  the  trail. 

I  couldn’t  help  thinking,  as  we  heard  tales  of  murders 
and  unexplained  mysteries  of  the  woods,  that  it  would  be 
well  if  some  police  officer  or  other  official  with  police  powers 
were  to  be  stationed  in  these  parts.  Between  Prince  George 
and  Hudson’s  Hope  there  is  no  police  post.  The  result  is 
that  in  case  of  some  untoward  happening,  there  is  delay 
which  may  make  it  impossible  to  solve  these  cases.  For 
instance  there  was  the  case  of  a  squaw  found  shot  in  her 
cabin  somewhere  up  here  a  year  or  two  ago.  She  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  her  own  life,  but  a  shot-gun  was 
found  beside  her,  with  the  safety-catch  still  on — and  she 
had  been  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head!  Then  there  were 
the  disappearances  of  Olson,  of  Weston,  and  of  McLair  and 
Thompson  farther  north.  None  of  them,  I  think,  have 
ever  been  explained,  and  probably  never  will  be.  There 
are  many  other  cases  of  the  kind.  You  can’t  blame  the 
Provincial  police,  for  they  can  only  send  out  patrols  once 
in  a  while,  and  by  the  time  a  message  has  reached  the 
Prince  George  station  by  some  chance  trapper  going  to 
town,  and  they  have  communicated  with  Prince  Rupert, 
and  Prince  Rupert  with  Victoria  to  get  authority  to  outfit 
an  emergency  patrol — why  it  is  hopeless  to  find  out  anything 
worth  while. 

There  are  tales  up  here  of  a  strange,  half-witted  man  who 
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is  supposed  to  haunt  the  forest  to  the  north.  The  theory 
is  that  he  has  been  concerned  with  one  or  other  of  these 
cases  and  is  keeping  at  a  safe  distance.  Now  and  again 
stories  come  in  of  “  caches  ”  being  robbed  or  of  grub  disappear¬ 
ing  from  some  trapper’s  cabin.  One  might  think  it  easy  to 
evade  capture  in  this  vast  wilderness,  but  the  fact  is  that 
while  a  man  can  live  almost  indefinitely  on  very  little 
“civilised”  grub,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  get 
“out.”  Everyone  is  known  and  the  only  “exits,”  so  to 
speak,  are  by  way  of  this  chain  of  rivers  and  lakes,  by 
Manson  Creek  overland  to  Fort  St.  James,  or  down  the 
Peace  past  Hudson’s  Hope — at  any  of  which  places  the 
passage  of  a  stranger  would  at  once  be  remarked. 

I  am  sleeping  on  a  real  bed  to-night.  I  protested,  but 
Jimmy  was  firm  in  his  insistence  that  he  liked  the  floor. 
The  Judge  and  Jimmy  are  now  engaged  in  the  kitchen  in 
their  annual  cribbage  fixture.  I’m  going  to  sleep. 

September  19.  Left  Fort  McLeod  as  soon  as  the  mist 
rose  this  morning  and,  before  proceeding  north,  went  across 
the  river  to  call  on  old  George  Houlder,  who  has  lived  in 
the  same  spot  opposite  the  fort  for  thirty-five  years.  Last 
year  he  went  “out”  to  Prince  George  for  the  first  time  since 
his  arrival.  George  is  a  fine,  grizzled  old  specimen  of  a 
pioneer.  He  was  born  at  Cheltenham,  England,  in  1858, 
and  came  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  as  a  child  with  his  parents. 

He  lives  in  a  tiny  shack,  about  eight  feet  by  ten.  It  is 
so  cluttered  up  with  all  kinds  of  implements,  traps,  boxes, 
etc.,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  turn  round  inside — even 
if  you  can  squeeze  through  the  door,  which  measures  about 
two  feet  by  five  feet  six  inches.  George  intends  to  take 
another  trip  “out”  some  time — says  there  are  things  that 
have  been  invented  since  his  day  “in  the  world”  which  he 
wants  to  check  up  on — things  like  sewing-machines,  for 
instance.  George  is  a  great  cribbage  player  and,  as  a  rule, 
his  opponent  is  Jimmy  McIntyre,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  man. 
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Going  down  river,  for  many  miles  the  only  living  souls 
we  saw  were  a  few  Indians  camping  on  the  river  bank  with 
their  “sapi”  (big  trout)  hanging  on  poles  to  dry  for  winter 
supplies.  At  the  north  end  of  Tudyah  Lake  we  saw  what 
I  think  was  the  biggest  moose  that  I  had  ever  clapped  eyes 
on.  He  was  wallowing  about  in  the  swamp  at  the  edge  of 
the  lake.  I  fussed  about  getting  the  camera  ready,  but, 
unfortunately,  left  it  a  moment  too  late,  for  he  took  fright 
and  wandered  off  into  the  bush. 

Later  in  the  day  as  the  river  got  wider  and  more  preten¬ 
tious,  we  passed  some  splendid  stands  of  spruce  towering 
upward  from  the  water’s  edge.  There  are  cutbanks,  too, 
showing  where  in  years  gone  by  huge  chunks  of  the  banks 
have  slipped  into  the  river.  The  banks  in  some  places 
are  a  blaze  of  gorgeous  autumn  gold  of  poplar,  birch  and 
alder. 

We  are  camped  to-night  about  ten  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Nation  River.  Good  spot  in  very  thick  forest.  On 
the  sandy  river  bank  are  tracks  of  big  moose,  and  of  deer. 
By  the  way,  the  Judge  tells  a  good  story  of  a  settler  who 
killed  a  moose  slightly  out  of  season.  The  Judge  happened 
in  for  lunch  and  the  larder  contained  only  moose-meat. 

“Say,  Judge,”  said  the  trapper,  “what  would  you  do 
supposing  you  met  a  man  who  had  shot  a  moose  around 
here  out  of  season?” 

The  Judge  was  hungry,  so  he  said: 

“Well — out  with  it,  Johnny,  when  did  you  shoot  it?” 

“Last  week,”  said  Johnny — and  they  both  made  a  hearty 
meal. 

Game  laws,  I  imagine,  were  made  chiefly  to  prevent 
slaughter  by  hunters  from  outside.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  discretion,  but  these  laws  are  not  made  to  prevent  a 
hungry  dweller  in  the  woods  from  stocking  his  larder  in 
time  of  need.  Moose  season  may  not  begin  until  September 
15th,  but  if  one  happens  along  near  Fort  McLeod  on  the 
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14th — why  he  is  likely  to  get  shot,  for  his  carcass  will  pro¬ 
vide  meat  for  all  the  settlement  when  there  may  be  a 
scarcity. 

September  20.  Turned  in  last  night  at  dark — eight  o’clock ; 
slept  like  a  child  until  daylight — 5.30.  As  a  cure  for  in¬ 
somnia,  from  which  I  suffer  in  town,  commend  me  to  a 
bed  of  spruce  or  balsam,  after  a  long  day  in  God’s  fresh 
air.  Called  in  at  Oscar  Aurocele’s  cabin  in  the  morning. 
Later  we  espied  a  boat  coming  towards  us  up  stream.  We 
met  it  at  Dave  Leclair’s  cabin.  All  went  ashore  to  pass 
the  time  of  day. 

In  the  custom  of  the  woods,  Dave  had  pinned  a  note  on 
his  door  before  leaving.  “Gone  to  Summit  Lake,  June  7,’’ 
it  read.  We  recorded  our  call  below,  for  such  messages 
constitute  the  "visitors’  books”  of  the  North. 

Here  were  Ernie  Burden,  a  well-known  surveyor  and 
engineer,  with  Jim  McIntosh  on  the  way  south  from  Jim’s 
claims  on  the  Ingenika  River.  We  offered  hospitality 
(which  was  not  refused)  and  they  told  us  of  the  vast  bodies 
of  copper  and  silver-lead  on  the  Ingenika. 

“There’s  as  big  a  body  of  ore  up  there  as  there  is  at 
Anyox,”  said  Burden.  “It  is  not  of  very  low  grade  either, 
he  added,  “and  only  awaits  transportation  to  make  it  of 
enormous  value.  The  ore  lies  eleven  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ingenika  River.” 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  a  railway  will  tap  that  northern 
mineral  country,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off  the  beaten  track 
at  present. 

At  six  miles  down  stream  from  the  mouth  of  Nation  River 
we  boiled  a  pot  of  tea  and  caught  our  first  Arctic  trout — 
that  is,  Seymour  caught  them — big  fellows,  four  and  five 
pounds. 

From  now  on  to  Hudson’s  Hope  we  shall  be  traversing 
the  route  followed  by  poor  Warburton  Pike  when  he  and 
three  companions  tried  to  make  their  way  in  winter  from 
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Hudson’s  Hope  to  Fort  McLeod.  The  guides  took  them 
up  the  Nation  River  in  mistake  for  the  Pack  —  and  they 
were  hopelessly  lost  for  many  days.  Eventually,  starved 
to  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  they  staggered  back  to 
Hudson’s  Hope.  The  tragic  tale,  told  in  Pike’s  book, 
The  Barren  Lands  of  Canada,  is  one  of  the  simplest  but 
most  gripping  tales  of  the  trail  ever  written. 

We  reached  Finlay  Forks  without  further  mishap,  about 
6.45.  Ole  Johnson’s  cabin  is  high  up  on  a  terrace — mar¬ 
vellous  view — but  the  dickens  of  a  climb  when  you  have 
a  big  bedroll  to  carry.  We  found  the  raspberries  O.K. — 
great  improvement  for  supper.  The  cabin  is  spotless — 
none  of  the  usual  junk  and  truck  one  finds  in  a  trapper's 
cabin. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  panoramic  views  I  have  ever 
seen  at  sunset  from  this  terrace,  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  water.  Northward  you  look  up  the  broad  Finlay  River; 
eastward  up  the  Parsnip  and  westward  down  the  Peace — 
all  of  them  great  rivers.  The  junction  is  right  at  this  point. 
The  northern  horizon,  all  streaked  with  red  and  gold  of  the 
sinking  sun,  was  broken  by  tier  upon  tier  of  peaks,  stretching 
away  into  the  shadowy  distance.  A  never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. 

On  the  table  we  found  a  note  from  Ernie  Burden  to  Ole 
saying  that  he  (Ernie)  had  taken  a  can  of  gasoline.  We 
shall  have  to  add  a  codicil  saying  that  we  have  wolfed 
several  jars  of  Ole’s  raspberries! 


CHAPTER  XV 


DOWN  THE  PEACE — FROM  FINLAY  FORKS  TO  FORT  ST.  JOHN 
— THE  DIARY  CONTINUED 

September  21.  Climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  Ole 
Johnson  s  shack  above  Finlay  Forks  early  this  morning  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  view.  At  the  summit  I  came  across 
poor  young  Herb  Porter’s  grave.  He  was  drowned  a  couple 
of  years  ago  up  the  Finlay  and  his  grave  is  well  tended. 

Sorry  to  leave  this  lovely  spot.  When  we’re  all  dead 
and  forgotten,  there  will  be  a  mighty  city  here,  when  Sir 
Richard  McBride’s  dream  of  Alaska  linked  with  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States  by  railway  comes  to  pass. 
It  is  the  strategic  centre  of  the  North — three  mighty  rivers 
oceans  of  power  from  Finlay  Rapids,  whose  roar  we  can 
easily  hear,  natural  level  town-site  and  the  natural  distri¬ 
buting  point  for  all  the  great  northland  as  Prince  George 
is  for  Central  British  Columbia.  At  the  moment,  however, 
Ole  Johnson’s  shack  on  this  side  and  Louis  Petersen’s  far 
below,  across  the  Peace,  are  the  only  inhabited  cabins 
visible,  although  there  are  some  deserted  shacks  on  the 
terrace  and  a  Provincial  forester’s  shack  half  a  mile  up  the 
Parsnip. 

‘Lining”  down  Finlay  Rapids  presented  some  excite¬ 
ment.  The  rapids  are  a  mile  or  two  below  the  forks.  The 
river  is  half  a  mile  or  more  wide  and  is  a  seething  mass  of 
white-foamed  water,  with  great  rocks  sticking  up  here  and 
there.  Some  “ride”  the  rapids,  I  believe.  We  did  not. 
We  unloaded  the  heavy  stuff,  including,  of  course,  that 
infernally  heavy  bedroll  of  mine.  Then  we  “lined”  the 
boat  through.  The  Judge  grabbed  one  of  the  long  poles 
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and  Seymour  and  I  held  on  for  dear  life  to  a  long  rope. 
Between  us  we  kept  the  boat  off  the  rocks  and  in  the  stream. 

“Let  ’er  out;  now  hold  ’er — damn — wait  till  I  shove  her 
off  with  the  pole — now  then  h-o-l-d  ’er;  steady,  h-o-l-d  ’er 
— a-1-1  safe!”  and  our  crazy-looking  craft  is  safely  through 
the  rapids.  We  packed  all  the  kit  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
the  beach  and  over  the  rocks.  Then  we  had  a  small  shot  of 
rum,  which  was  much  needed. 

We  are  camped  at  a  cabin  of  Ole’s,  built,  I  think,  by  Slim 
Cowart,  at  the  mouth  of  Wicked  River.  Lovely  spot,  right 
across  the  river  from  rugged  old  Mount  Selwyn.  Lazed 
and  fished  all  afternoon.  Judge  and  I  sat  in  the  sunshine 
— he  plucking  and  cleaning  some  duck  and  I  scaling  and 
cleaning  fish.  (Hope  Seymour  doesn’t  catch  any  more 
Arctic  trout — the  scales  are  a  nuisance  and  the  back  fin  is 
an  abomination  to  cut  off.) 

Cabin  looks  OK,  but  I  am  put  off  by  a  couplet  on  the 
wall  to  this  effect: 


This  ship  is  clear  of  bugs  and  lice. 

But  captain  and  crew  are  all  damn  mice. 


There  are  many  travellers’  names  inscribed  here  and  a 
variety  of  couplets  and  messages.  Here  are  some  examples : 

Ole’s  the  man,  the  friend  of  all; 

His  cabin  is  open  Spring  to  Fall; 

Its  equipment  is  fine  and  quite  complete; 

His  good  fellowship  is  hard  to  beat. 

Hurrah  for  Ole! 

Another : 


I  wish  you  success  in  your  nice  little  home,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  here 
with  a  wife  and  kiddies  next  time  I  call. 

Bob  Biswanger, 

507-4^1  Avenue  West,  Calgary. 

And  another: 


The  owner  of  this  cabin, 

I  hope  you  will  agree. 

Is  one  of  God’s  Samaritans 
And  always  so  will  be. 


Fort  McLeod,  B.C. 


Loading  up  after  a  Long  Portage 
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September  22.  The  mice  came  up  to  scratch — quite 
literally — otherwise  we  had  a  good  night!  Just  as  I  was 
dozing  off,  that  young  ass  Seymour  switched  his  flashlight 
on  to  a  spot  high  up  on  the  log  wall  and  announced  that  he 
could  see  a  mouse.  The  horrible  news  was  true — and  there¬ 
after  I  seemed  to  see  and  hear  a  million  mice  and  rats  all 
night.  Maybe  they  were  there — maybe  they  were  not — any- 
way,  7.30  next  morning  found  us  on  the  way  to  the  Wicked 
River  Falls  five  miles  up  a  winding  trail  through  the  bush. 
It  was  an  exhausting  hike — but  worth  it.  The  falls  are 
one  of  the  most  lovely  sights  imaginable.  There  is  a  deep 
pool,  clear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  ice — or  nearly  so — and 
in  it  you  can  see  any  number  of  fish — Dolly  Varden  and 
Rainbow  trout.  The  falls  themselves  come  tumbling  over 
the  rocks  through  steep  canyon  walls  and  under  a  natural 
rock  bridge.  Another  step  takes  them  round  a  corner  out 
of  sight.  Well  worth  the  long  walk. 

Lined  down  the  Parle  Pas  Rapids  in  late  afternoon.  These 
are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  Finlay  Rapids,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  unload.  Their  name  is  a  contraction  of  the  name 
given  them  long  ago  by  the  French-Canadian  voyageurs 
— “Les  rapides  qui  ne  parlent  pas”  (“The  rapids  which 
do  not  speak,”  that  is,  which  do  not  make  any  noise). 

A  mile  or  two  back  I  had  a  shot  at  a  black  bear  which 
had  come  down  to  drink  at  the  river;  range  three  hundred 
yards  and  the  boat  moving.  The  Judge  said  I  missed,  but  the 
beggar  jumped  a  yard  high  and  scuttled  off  into  the  bush. 
He  is  probably  still  alive!  Saw  three  moose  to-day. 

We  are  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottertail  River — 
lovely  spot,  the  valley  widens  out  at  this  point,  giving  a 
wonderful  sweep  of  its  colourful  banks.  There  is  a  trapper’s 
cabin  nearby,  but  we  prefer  to  sleep  in  the  open.  In  the 
shack — as  in  all  good  trappers’  cabins — there  is  a  supply 
of  birch  bark  for  kindling,  some  shavings  and  a  cleft 
stick  or  two — ready  for  anyone  who  may  come  along.  An 
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experienced  traveller  in  the  woods  always  leaves  these 
important  details  ready  for  the  next  comer. 

Left  Ottertail  Camp  at  7.45  this  morning.  By  9.30  we 
were  opposite  the  mouth  of  Carbon  River — so  called  because 
of  large  coal  deposits  some  miles  up  the  river. 

September  23.  We  went  ashore  and  took  a  trail  through 
the  bush  leading  to  the  cabin  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie 
Jones  live.  They  are  known  as  the  "Carbon”  Joneses. 

Pretty  lonely  spot  for  a  white  woman.  It  is  many  miles 
down  river  to  the  Beatties’  place,  and  in  the  other  direction 
there  is  no  white  woman  between  here  and  Prince  George. 

It  came  as  rather  a  surprise  therefore  to  find  in  Mrs.  "  Car¬ 
bon”  Jones  a  lady  from  Crouch  End,  London,  an  erstwhile 
school  teacher  and  later,  in  Canada,  an  employee  of  the 
Montreal  Star  and  the  Moose  Jaw  Times.  Quite  a  change 
to  come  to  Carbon  River! 

Charlie  Jones  is  an  American,  from  Ohio  originally,  and 
has  followed  trapping  and  prospecting  these  many  years. 
He  served  overseas  with  the  7th  Canadian  Engineers  and  at 
one  time  was  foreman  of  the  Automatic  Telephone  Company 
of  Strathcona,  Alberta.  Charlie  Jones  was  one  of  a  party 
on  the  way  to  open  up  some  claims  on  Mica  Mountain,  up 
the  Ingenika,  some  years  ago.  The  expedition  went  smash 
and  Charlie,  knowing  of  the  great  coal  deposits  and  feeling 
sure  that  the  railway  would  eventually  come  to  them, 
located  at  Carbon  River  and  also  took  up  a  soldier’s  grant. 
He  came  back  to  this  spot  after  the  war. 

Well,  the  railway  is  nowhere  in  sight — but  Charlie  and 
his  wife  face  the  situation  philosophically  and  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Charlie  is  postmaster  of  Gold  Bar  Post  Office.  No  one 
except  he  and  his  wife  get  mail  there,  as  far  as  I  could  gather, 
and  the  mail  has  to  be  fetched  as  occasion  offers  from 
Hudson’s  Hope,  fortv  miles  down  river.  Theoretically 
they  got  it  six  times  a  year,  but  they  can’t  always  spare 
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time  for  such  details,  so  as  like  as  not  their  little  mail-bag 
will  come  on  by  stages — some  chance  trapper  or  settler 
taking  it  to  his  cabin  west  of  the  Hope  and  trusting  that 
someone  else  will  pass  by  to  take  it  a  stage  farther. 

In  winter  Charlie  is  away  a  good  deal  on  his  twenty-mile 
circular  trap-line.  One  can  imagine  that  for  a  woman 
from  crowded  London  to  be  left  absolutely  alone  in  the 
heart  of  this  wilderness  must  have  been  a  nerve-wracking 
experience  at  first.  The  woods  are  full  of  moose,  bear  and 
other  animals,  of  course — not  that  there  is  actual  danger, 
but  one  could  forgive  a  slight  tendency  to  nervousness, 
to  say  the  least. 

They  pressed  us  to  stay  to  lunch  and  we  sat  down  to  a 
royal  spread.  At  Mrs.  Jones’s  direction,  Charlie  disappeared 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  beneath  the  cabin  floor  and 
produced  bottled  moose-meat — most  delicious — and  several 
kinds  of  bottled  wild  fruit,  not  to  mention  home-made 
wine,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  vegetables  from  the  garden. 

We  proffered  some  slight  hospitality  in  honour  of  the 
occasion  and  Charlie  said: 

“Say,  Judge,  I  wish  you’d  bring  me  up  a  small  bottle  of 
rum  on  your  next  visit— might  need  it  some  time  in  case 
of  illness,  you  know.  Anyway,  it’ll  be  something  to  look 
forward  to.” 

The  Judge’s  next  visit  will  not  be  for  twelve  months— 
which  seems  a  long  time  between  drinks ! 

Soon,  now,  the  river  will  be  frozen  up,  snow  will  lie  deep 
in  the  woods  and  “Carbon”  Jones  and  his  wife  must  resign 
themselves  to  a  life  of  utter  isolation  until,  perhaps,  the 
Christmas  mail  comes  in.  After  that — no  more  mail  until 
June. 

Near  their  shack  the  Joneses  have  two  guest-cabins  com¬ 
fortably  fixed  up,  and  occasionally  they  have  guests  staying 
there.  It  is  a  lovely  spot  in  summer  or  for  hunting  parties 
in  the  Fall. 
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I  suggested  to  Mrs.  Jones  that  she  might  do  well  to  start 
a  “school  for  refractory  flappers  from  Vancouver.”  Some 
city  girls  I  have  noted  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a 
course  in  the  kind  of  life  that  plucky  women  like  Mrs. 
“Carbon”  Jones  must  lead! 

Nightfall  found  us  at  Jim  Beattie’s  place,  eight  miles  or 
so  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Portage.  Mrs  Beattie  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  cook  without  superior.  We  did 
her  cooking  full  justice.  Three  youngsters  were  on  hand, 
but  Louise  and  Mary,  the  two  eldest,  twelve  and  ten  re¬ 
spectively,  were  ten  miles  away  in  the  hills,  finishing  the 
building  of  a  trapping-cabin  for  their  dad.  They  were 
quite  alone  and  no  one  seemed  a  bit  worried  about  them. 

“They  can  look  after  themselves,”  said  Mrs.  Beattie. 
“Why,  Louise  can  handle  a  team  on  the  plough  and  can 
drive  a  wagon  to  the  Hope  like  a  full-grown  man.”  Of 
such  material  are  fine  citizens  made! 

Jim  Beattie  has  a  farm  of  155  acres,  and  thirty  to  forty  head 
of  stock.  He  is  farmer,  trapper,  trader  and  guide,  and  general 
“  Pooh-Bah  ”  of  the  district.  He  is  by  way  of  being  a  scientific 
trapper.  He  told  me  that  since  the  trap-line  registration 
had  come  into  effect  it  was  worth  his  while  to  “farm”  his 
beaver,  for  instance.  Before  this  Act  came  in  there  was 
no  object  in  a  trapper  trying  to  conserve  the  fur;  some  other 
trapper  would  come  along  and  jump  his  line  and  he  had  no 
redress.  The  result  was  that  every  trapper  took  all  he 
could  get  without  regard  to  conservation. 

It  is  twenty  miles  to  the  Hope,  and  Jim  has  made  and  main¬ 
tained  this  road  without  any  assistance  from  the  Government. 

It  grew  cold  and  looked  like  snow  at  night,  so  we  slept 
— the  three  of  us — in  a  cache  down  by  the  boat-landing. 
It  was  close  quarters,  but  more  cosy  than  outside. 

September  26.  Left  the  Judge  and  Seymour  at  the  Portage 
two  days  ago  and  walked  across  the  fourteen  miles  with 
Jim  Beattie,  past  the  shack  where  once  lived  Bill  Innes, 
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a  noted  character  hereabouts  (of  whom  more  anon) ,  and  also 
the  ruins  of  Twelve-Foot  Davis’s  cabin  down  by  the  canyon.  „ 
Reached  Hudson’s  Hope  at  5.30  p.m.  and  supped  at  Mrs. 
Gething’s  restaurant.  Her  husband,  Noel  Gething,  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  Hudson’s  Hope  coal  mine,  down 
in  the  canyon  six  miles  away.  He  hangs  on  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  it  wall  be  opened  up  by  transportation.  They 
told  me  that  some  years  ago  an  appropriation  was  actually 
put  through  the  Ottawa  House  for  $30,000  to  blast  out 
some  rocks  in  the  canyon  so  that  scows  could  reach  the 
mine.  Change  of  Government  prevented  action. 

This  is  the  first  settlement  of  any  pretensions  we  have 
seen  since  Prince  George.  There  are  about  thirty  people 
here.  I  was  in  luck  in  falling  in  with  John  McDermott, 
Hudson’s  Bay  man,  who  took  me  to  his  very  comfortable 
home  and  put  me  up  in  royal  style  on  a  spring-bed  and 
everything. 

When  the  Judge  arrived  with  the  boat  on  a  wagon,  I  had 
already  begun  to  enjoy  life  here;  knew  all  the  folks  and  was 
on  the  way  to  becoming  an  old-timer.  The  Judge  then 
allowed  that  he  had  sold  the  boat!  This  meant  that  our 
temporary  home  was  ours  no  more  and  that  we  must  wait 
at  the  Hope  until  Harry  Weaver  arrived  up  stream  from 
Peace  River  Crossing  with  his  gas-boat  and  was  ready  to 
return,  taking  us  as  far  as  Fort  St.  John.  So  we  settled 
down  for  a  couple  of  days — supped  with  Fred  Gaylor,  the 
Government  telegraph  operator,  and  with  Victor  Peck  and 
his  wife,  played  bridge  with  Jimmy  Ruxton  and  his  wife, 
and  generally  led  the  gay  life. 

Fred  Fraser,  Government  agent  at  Pouce  Coupe,  was  on 
hand  to  meet  the  Judge  and  he  made  a  cheery  addition  to 
the  party.  Then  Joe  Armishaw,  road  superintendent  from 
Rolla,  arrived  in  town  and  the  gang  was  complete.  Joe, 
burly  of  form,  ruddy  of  countenance,  and  cheery  as  ever, 
was  on  his  way  on  a  pathfinding  expedition  up  the  river 
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to  Finlay  Forks,  thence  across  the  river  and,  by  way  of 
Black  Canyon,  to  Manson  Creek.  He  has  a  scheme  in  mind 
for  an  interprovincial  automobile  highway  by  this  route  so 
that  people  could  drive  in  by  way  of  Edmonton,  through 
the  Peace  Pass  and  down  the  Fraser  Canyon  Highway  by 
way  of  Fort  St.  James,  Vanderhoof  and  Prince  George. 
It  is  a  well-worth-while  plan  and  would  be  a  wonderful 
tourist  attraction. 

One  day  there  wandered  into  Hudson’s  Hope,  H.  W.  Hill, 
the  well-known  locating  engineer  of  the  Canadian  National. 
He  appeared  out  of  the  east  with  a  couple  of  pack-horses 
and  one  companion;  said  he  was  “just  looking  the  country 
over”  and  would  not  be  drawn  very  much  as  to  his  objective. 
Reading  between  the  lines,  however,  one  imagines  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  is  taking  a  very  particular  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  possible  opening  up  of  the  Peace  River 
district. 

Time  passed  easily  at  Hudson’s  Hope.  McDermott 
proved  the  kindest  of  hosts,  although  his  household  had 
been  saddened  very  recently  by  the  loss  of  his  wife — to 
whom  everybody  at  Hudson’s  Hope  pays  the  highest  tri¬ 
bute.  Mac  has  two  youngsters,  a  boy  of  ten  and  a  girl  a 
little  younger — both  bright  as  they  make  ’em,  although  the 
boy  a  few  years  ago  had  a  terrible  experience  when  he  was 
set  upon  by  five  husky  dogs  at  Fort  Simpson  and  nearly 
torn  to  pieces. 

The  night  Joe  Armishaw  arrived  he  held  us  all  breathless 
with  excitement  as  he  gave  a  very  graphic  description  of 
the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight.  He  had  heard  it  over  the  radio 
at  Taylor’s  Flats  and,  for  our  benefit,  not  only  “called  off,” 
just  as  the  announcer  had  done  from  Chicago,  but  illustrated 
the  scrap  with  graphic  gestures  and  passes  at  an  imaginary 
opponent. 

I  wanted  to  take  a  snapshot  of  Fred.  Monteith,  the  post¬ 
master.  He  demurred,  and  it  developed  that  the  reason  was 
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that  he  did  not  like  to  be  shown  outside  the  post  office 
shack  without  the  official  sign  hung  up.  By  some  mistake 
they  had  sent  from  Ottawa  a  sign  in  French — “Bureau  de 
la  Poste.”  However,  I  persuaded  him,  much  against  his 
will,  to  hang  up  this  sign  temporarily  while  he  was  photo¬ 
graphed.  Fred  gets  the  princely  salary  of  $90  a  year  as 
postmaster.  Although  the  mail  comes  only  six  times  a 
year,  he  has  the  added  anxiety  of  never  knowing  which  day 
it  is  going  to  arrive,  so  he  can’t  do  any  other  permanent 
work.  The  mail  contract,  newly  let  to  two  men  from  Rolla 
for  $2000  a  year,  between  the  Hope  and  Fort  St.  John,  is 
no  snap.  In  summer  it  must  come  by  boat  and  trail,  and 
in  winter  over  the  ice.  The  contract  holder  must  have 
dogs  and  horses  and  a  stout  pair  of  legs — and  how  the  new 
holders  will  make  ends  meet  on  $2000  a  year  beats  me — 
apart  from  the  certainty  that  more  than  once  in  the  year 
they  will  get  a  ducking  in  crossing  the  Halfway  River,  unless 
they’re  very  lucky.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  party  at  Hudson’s 
Hope  when  the  mail  arrives — if  the  bottles  don’t  get  broken 
in  transit! 

Some  of  the  settlers  here  buy  from  the  local  stores  and 
some  get  supplies  in  bulk  from  outside.  How  would  some 
city  housekeepers  like  the  job  of  Mrs.  Victor  Peck,  for  in¬ 
stance?  She  has  four  boys  and  a  husband.  In  September 
she  lays  in  a  great  stock  of  food  and  other  supplies  to  last 
until  the  following  June!  That  takes  some  careful  figuring. 
For  instance,  she  buys  one  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  twenty 
pounds  of  tea,  twenty-five  pounds  of  coffee  and  oodles  of 
canned  cream  and  sugar  and  so  forth.  Besides  this,  she 
puts  down  about  one  hundred  quarts  of  wild  cranberries 
as  well  as  bottled  moose  and  bear-meat  and  other  odds 
and  ends.  Women  up  this  way  haven’t  much  time  for 
pink  teas. 

One  night  Joe  Armishaw  and  I  wandered  down  as  far  as 
“Dudley”  Shaw’s  shack  on  the  300-foot-high  banks  of  the 
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canyon.  “  Dudley  ”  is  not  his  real  name,  but  he  is  so  called, 
they  say,  because  of  a  habit  of  his  of  using  the  word  “  deadly  ” 
very  often.  Anyway,  "Dudley”  Shaw  is  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  Hudson’s  Hope.  A  quiet,  courteous,  studious  sort 
of  man  with  spectacles,  lean  of  form  and  somewhat  stooped, 
as  one  might  be  who  had  spent  years  on  an  office  stool — 
the  last  man  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such  surroundings. 

His  neat,  flower-covered  shack  stands  back  a  few  yards 
from  the  precipitous  river  bank,  on  the  edge  of  which  he 
has  fashioned  rude  seats  where  he  may  sit  and  drink  in  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  scene  and  hear  the  murmur  of  the  waters 
below. 

"Dudley”  Shaw  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bill  Innes, 
who  took  his  own  life  a  year  or  so  ago.  It  was  a  peculiarly 
sad  case.  Innes,  a  strange  but  lovable  character,  alleged 
to  have  been  possessed  of  some  wealth,  was  connected  in 
the  minds  of  some  people  with  the  disappearance  of  two 
trappers,  whose  bodies  were  never  found.  It  is  said  by 
Bill’s  friends,  who  stoutly  maintain  his  entire  innocence  of 
any  connection  with  the  trappers’  disappearance,  that  the 
suspicions  about  him  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
became  insane.  The  truth  of  it  all  probably  will  never  be 
known,  but  it  is  still  the  subject  uppermost  in  "Dudley” 
Shaw’s  mind. 

"Dudley”  came  from  Yorkshire  a  good  many  years  ago 
and  still  retains  traces  of  his  native  county  in  his  speech. 
We  sat  on  until  dusk  in  the  big  home-made  chairs  in  his 
spotless  shack  while  he  went  over  all  the  ground  of  the 
Bill  Innes  case.  A  strange,  lonely  soul  with  qualities  about 
him  very  likeable — a  straight  shooter  one  would  call  him, 
I  think. 

Harry  Weaver  arrived  at  length,  and  after  a  twenty-four- 
hour  interval  was  ready  to  proceed.  So  we  loaded  our 
dunnage  into  the  big  flat-bottomed  scow  down  by  the  river 
and  clambered  aboard.  Our  companions  on  the  voyage 
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included  a  United  Church  student  missioner  named  Bain- 
bridge,  whose  accounts  of  his  first  exploits  as  a  horseman 
on  the  Hudson’s  Hope  trail,  when  his  horse  spotted  a  bear, 
amused  me  mightily.  He  was  once  a  miner  at  Fernie  and 
is  now  at  the  Alberta  University  studying  for  the  ministry. 
Also  on  board  was  a  squaw,  grievously  sick,  going  to  the 
hospital  at  Peace  River  Town.  A  more  pitiful  sight  than 
this  wretched  creature  one  cannot  imagine.  She  lay  on  the 
boards  and  groaned  while  her  two  young  children,  whose 
visible  flesh  was  hopelessly  unwashed,  hung  about  her.  It 
gave  one  a  lump  in  the  throat  to  think  that  this  woman 
typified  the  pass  to  which  white  men  have  brought  the  once 
proud  native  race. 

The  Judge  had  sold  his  boat  to  Harry  Weaver  for  the 
price  of  our  three  fares  down  to  Fort  St.  John.  We  were 
not  entitled  to  supper  aboard,  unless  we  brought  it  ourselves, 
but  as  dark  was  falling,  a  stentorian  voice  from  the  cook’s 
galley  announced  pork  and  beans  and  bread  and  cheese,  on 
which  six  hungry  men  fed  well. 

Now  we’re  at  Fort  St.  John,  where  they  are  trying  hard 
to  be  a  real  civilised  community — and  succeeding.  But  I 
look  back  on  that  gorgeous  wilderness,  stretching  hundreds 
of  miles  up  the  rivers  into  and  through  the  mighty  Rockies, 
with  regret  that  our  time  there  was  so  short.  We  are  back 
in  a  prosaic  workaday  world  after  weeks  untrammelled  by 
any  of  the  usual  annoyances  of  so-called  civilisation. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


PEACE  RIVER — THE  LAST  GREAT  WEST 

“See  here  now,  dearie,  if  you  want  to  eat  three  times  a  day 
— for  the  love  of  Mike  keep  your  eye  on  that  there  fishing- 
line!” 

Thus  Victor  Peck,  trapper  and  homesteader  of  the  Pine 
River  Valley,  British  Columbia,  one-time  cowboy  of  the  mid- 
Westem  States,  to  his  bride,  erstwhile  trained  nurse  of 
Vancouver  and  Nottingham,  England. 

Something  of  a  change  this,  from  life  in  a  crowded  city 
to  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  wilderness.  Neighbours  there 
were  none — none  nearer  than  Hudson’s  Hope,  forty  miles 
to  the  north;  doctors  entirely  unavailable,  however  great 
the  emergency;  comforts  there  were  none,  except  such  as 
could  be  fashioned  by  cunning  hands  from  the  trees  of  the 
forest;  mail  two  or  three  times  a  year  when  time  could  be 
found  for  the  long  trek  to  the  settlement. 

But  in  place  of  these  were  the  glory  of  the  forests,  the 
splendid  stillness  of  the  wilderness,  pink-tipped  mountain 
peaks  that  glowed  with  rich  pastel  shades  at  dawn  and 
sunset,  moose  for  the  larder  in  place  of  mutton  or  beef, 
wild  berries  to  be  bottled  in  unlimited  quantities — a  whole¬ 
someness,  a  freedom  not  to  be  found  in  the  haunts  of  men. 

So  they  lived  there,  Victor  Peck  and  his  wife,  until  four 
growing  boys  with  glowing  cheeks,  eyes  that  looked  straight 
into  yours,  and  fine  physique,  called  insistently  for  schooling 
in  the  ways  of  what  is  called  civilisation.  Then  the  family 
moved  to  Hudson’s  Hope,  where  they  live  to-day.  But 
Mrs.  Peck,  despite  her  city  upbringing,  still  sighs  for  the 
old  homestead,  down  near  Pine  River  Pass. 
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A  few  days  after  I  had  supped  with  Victor  Peck  and  his 
wife  in  their  log  house  at  Hudson’s  Hope,  I  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  tremendous  hill  which  climbs  southward  out  of 
the  Peace  River  Valley,  across  from  Fort  St.  John,  and 
gazed  back  at  the  mighty  river.  Beside  me  was  a  young 
Irishman,  Pat  Earnshaw,  a  homesteader,  four  years  out 
from  the  Old  Country.  From  this  eminence,  at  least  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  we  could  see  the  blue  and 
silver  ribbon  of  the  Peace  flowing  from  the  west  between 
banks  of  pale  grey-green  sage-brush  on  the  north,  and 
brilliant,  golden  poplars  on  the  south. 

When  we  had  gazed  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  en¬ 
thralled  at  the  glory  of  the  scene,  Pat  said  quietly: 

“What  a  country!  One  can’t  look  at  that  without 
finding  inspiration!” 

And  I  agreed  with  this  young  man,  come  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  seas  to  help  carve  out  the  empire  of  the 
new  North. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  left  behind  this  wild,  grand 
country.  West  of  Hudson’s  Hope  we  had  travelled  for 
hundreds  of  miles  through  a  vast  land,  silent  and  unpeopled 
as  yet.  Rich  it  is,  beyond  the  dreams  of  man,  in  mineral 
and  timber  and  fur.  At  Hudson’s  Hope,  down  in  that 
vast  cauldron  of  the  Peace  River  Canyon,  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  horse-power  run  to  waste,  there  is  coal  of 
finest  quality  and  in  unlimited  quantity.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  finer  than  any  anthracite  coal  produced  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  can  be  mined  for  $4.50  a  ton. 

There  is  bog  iron  in  the  valley  of  the  Halfway  River, 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  north,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Halfway,  Nelson  and  Pine  Rivers,  galena,  grey  copper  and 
copper  pyrites  have  been  found.  There  is  still  placer  gold 
in  the  gravel-bars  of  the  Peace,  both  above  and  below  the 
great  canyon,  although  the  dredging  concern,  whose  dere¬ 
lict  plant  still  stands  at  Branham  Flats,  has  lost  many 


The  Mighty  Canyon  of  the  Peace  River 
Its  walls  are  five  hundred  feet  high  in  some  places. 
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thousands  of  dollars  in  the  efforts  to  find  gold  in  paying 
quantities  at  that  particular  spot. 

Farther  west,  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  Mount  Selwyn, 
where  one  of  the  first  discoveries  of  gold  in  British  Columbia 
was  made,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  reserve  of  low-grade 
ore.  West  again,  across  the  Finlay  River,  towards  Manson 
Creek,  there  are  the  vast  stores  of  silver  and  lead  in  the 
Ingenika  country.  Here  is  a  land  enormously  rich  in 
minerals  and  teeming  with  game  of  every  kind  that  this 
continent  affords. 

From  the  unspoiled  splendour  of  this  virgin  land,  where 
the  freedom  of  the  life  and  the  glory  of  wild  nature  seem  to 
be  more  to  the  frontiersmen  and  women  than  the  mere  love 
of  money,  we  came  to  Fort  St.  John.  We  entered  another 
country,  with  different  outlook,  different  standards,  different 
aims.  Here  were  settlers  who,  despite  their  present  re¬ 
moteness  from  railroad  or  town,  were  taming  the  wilder¬ 
ness  in  the  sure  belief  that  the  day  is  coming  soon  when 
they  will  hear  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  whistle  alongside 
their  farms.  Then  they  will  “cash  in”  on  their  labours. 

They  have  read  that  Canada's  greatest  need  is  a  large 
addition  to  her  population.  Thousands  of  the  country’s 
best  citizens  have  been  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
because  they  could  find  no  opportunity  for  progress  in  their 
own  country. 

Here,  they  argue,  in  this  vast  unpeopled  empire,  lies  the 
magnet  which  will  draw  the  land-hungry  in  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  as  the  now  well-settled  plains  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  attracted  settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  twenty 
years  ago.  Here  are  resources,  not  in  agriculture  alone, 
which  can  provide  the  youth  of  Canada  with  ample  scope 
for  all  its  talent  and  energy  and  with  unlimited  opportunities 
for  living  happy  and  prosperous  lives. 

“Give  us  a  railway  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  all 
Canada  will  feel  the  effects  of  a  great  new  wave  of 
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prosperity,”  they  say.  This  has  been  the  cry  of  Peace  River 
for  ten  years  and  more.  And  it  is  the  railroad  question 
which  led,  some  few  months  ago  to  the  demand  for  a  tenth 
province  for  the  Dominion — the  province  of  Peace  River. 
Long  before  the  Great  War  put  an  end  to  the  grandiose 
dreams  of  the  railroad  builders  of  the  Dominion’s  greatest 
era  of  expansion,  settlers  rushed  northward  to  take  up 
homesteads  along  the  route  of  projected  lines.  Along  the 
Edson  trail  for  350  miles  north  and  west  from  Edmonton 
they  trekked  with  their  ox-carts  and  cattle. 

“Why,  I  can  remember,”  said  an  old-timer  of  Pouce 
Coupe,  British  Columbia,  to  me,  “how  in  1912  the  early 
settlers  actually  raced  back  from  here  to  Edmonton  to  file 
on  their  homesteads.  The  railroad  was  promised  then  in 
the  immediate  future.  And  to-day,  fifteen  years  later,  the 
1500  homesteaders  around  Pouce  Coupe  and  Rolla  still 
must  haul  their  grain  seventy  miles  to  railhead  at  Spirit 
River.” 

Less  than  fifty  thousand  people  inhabit  the  territory 
which  was  proposed  as  the  new  province.  There  is  room 
and  to  spare  for  half  a  million.  Up  there,  where  they  raise 
crops  of  forty  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  not  in 
exceptional  cases,  but  in  hundreds  of  instances,  there  are 
immediately  available  for  homestead  and  pre-emption  seven 
million  acres  of  fine  land,  sufficient  to  provide  for  more 
than  forty  thousand  homesteaders.  Surveying  is  continuing 
steadily  so  that  each  year  more  millions  of  acres  are  ready 
for  the  home-seeker. 

In  1927-28  from  the  Peace  River  district  they  shipped 
more  than  eight  million  bushels  of  wheat,  compared  with 
four  million  in  1925  and  ten  thousand  in  1916.  Besides 
this,  the  value  of  hogs  and  turkeys  and  other  live  stock  ran 
into  many  millions  more.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
average  wheat  yield  for  the  whole  province  of  Alberta  is 
around  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  becomes  difficult. 


The  Shaftesbury  Settlement  near  Peace  River  Town,  Alberta 
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without  actual  first-hand  proof,  to  credit  the  amazing 
fertility  of  Peace  River  soil.  In  one  instance,  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  in  1927  a.  farmer  at  Pouce  Coupe  raised  an  average 
of  eighty-three  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  forty  acres, 
and  an  average  of  113  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  on  thirty- 
three  acres. 

My  peregrination  through  the  Peace  River  homestead 
country  began  at  Fort  St.  John.  After  dark,  one  night  late 
in  September,  we  came  down  stream  in  a  scow  pushed 
ahead  of  Harry  Weaver’s  powerful  river  launch. 

We  had  come  from  Hudson’s  Hope.  We  had  revelled 
in  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  mighty  Peace;  the  glorious 
autumn  gold  of  poplar  and  cotton-wood;  the  flaming  scarlet 
of  the  scrub  willow;  the  sense  of  remoteness  from  the  rush 
of  civilisation.  Then  at  a  point  somewhere  about  half-way 
between  Hudson’s  Hope  and  Fort  St.  John,  not  far  above 
Cache  Creek,  almost  imperceptibly  the  wilderness  began  to 
give  way  to  scattered  settlement.  We  were  leaving  behind 
the  fringes  of  civilisation  where  the  trapper,  prospector  and 
frontier  trader  still  hold  sway.  We  put  in  at  isolated  farm 
settlements  along  the  river-bank  and  learned  that  stretch- 
ing  far  to  the  north  on  the  plateaux  which  lie  atop  those 
500-foot  banks  of  the  Peace  are  vast  areas  of  open  and 
lightly  wooded  land  which  some  day  will  be  peopled  by 
sturdy  farmers. 

The  river  at  Fort  St.  John  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  with 
a  six-mile-an-hour  current.  If  you  didn’t  know  the  river 
and  its  everlasting  gravel -bars  you  would  never  make  the 
Fort  St.  John  landing  after  dark,  but  in  Harry  Weaver’s 
hands  you  may  feel  safe  enough. 

We  could  see  a  lantern  blinking  faintly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  as  we  scuttled  along  at  high  speed  down  the 
south  shore.  Skipper  Weaver  turned  on  his  searchlight  and 
to  the  look-out  in  the  bows  of  the  scow,  shouted,  “Where 
are  them  sweepers,  Charlie?”  (sweepers  being  the  river 
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term  for  drifting  trees,  which  may  in  a  moment  upset  the 
craft  of  an  unwary  skipper).  Charlie,  in  the  bows,  gave 
directions  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  we  swung  broadside 
on  to  our  former  course,  bumped  hard  over  the  gravel-bars 
and  fetched  up  with  our  nose  pointing  up  stream. 

Clark  Finch,  one  of  the  storekeepers  at  Fort  St.  John, 
was  there  to  meet  the  boat.  Not  wishing  to  waste  any 
time  by  a  delayed  start  in  the  morning,  in  my  innocence 
I  said  I  would  walk  with  him  the  seven  miles  to  Fort  St. 
John,  which  was  moved  a  few  years  ago  from  its  old  position 
on  the  river-bank  on  to  the  high  plateau  to  the  north.  I 
had  a  pack  and  heavy  camera  to  carry.  Clark  Finch  made 
a  bee-line  up  that  500-foot  bank  and  only  paused  for 
breath  when  I  was  near  dissolution.  He  bothered  about 
no  trail,  and  where  he  led  I,  perforce,  stumbled  on,  speechless 
and  breathless,  dripping  with  perspiration. 

Two  miles  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Finch  encouraged 
me  by  saying  that  we  could  see  the  light  of  his  house.  We 
kept  on  seeing  that  confounded  light  for  more  than  an  hour, 
walking  in  circles  round  it,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  However, 
I  was  hospitably  received  when  at  length  we  reached  the 
house,  and  had  a  good  bed,  so  that  seven  o’clock  next 
morning  found  me  ready  to  help  milk  the  cows. 

It  was  an  important  moment  in  my  journey  when  I 
stepped  forth  that  morning  into  the  crisp,  air  for  the  reason 
that  for  the  first  time  I  was  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the  vast 
Peace  River  district  proper. 

When,  hitherto,  people  had  talked  of  the  Peace  River 
district,  or  when  I  had  read  how  many  bushels  of  wheat 
grew  there  to  the  acre,  my  mind  had  at  once  taken  down 
from  a  pigeon-hole  a  picture  of  the  vast  wheat  lands  of 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta — miles  of  “stooks”  stretching  out 
to  the  distant  horizon  where  could  be  seen  the  outline  of 
half  a  dozen  elevators.  There  are  sections  of  the  Peace 
River  country  to  which  such  a  picture  is  applicable;  but 
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there  are  other  sections  where  it  would  not  be  so  true  to 

u-'  vT°r  the  m°St  part  this  huSe  territory,  a  portion  of 
which  lies  in  British  Columbia  and  the  greater  part  of  which 

is  m  Alberta,  is  covered  in  its  virgin  state  with  small  scrub, 
poplar  and  willow,  with  here  and  there  some  spruce  and, 
occasionally,  areas  of  larger  timber. 

So  when  I  looked  out  northward  from  the  door  of  Clark 
Finch  s  house  at  Fort  St.  John  I  saw  a  great  tract  of  scrub- 
covered  land  stretching  away  to  the  north,  with  open  tracts 
of  hay  land  here  and  there,  fields  of  grain  in  stook,  and 
pastures  fenced  in.  This  land,  of  course,  has  to  be  cleared 
before  it  is  ready  for  crops.  But  “clearing”  in  the  Peace 
River  is  nothing  like  “clearing”  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Let 
me  diverge  for  a  moment  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this 
“clearing”  means. 

One  afternoon  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  Gus  and  Joe 
Henderson,  seven  miles  north  of  Rolla.  These  energetic 
brothers  came  to  Peace  River  from  Carberry,  Manitoba,  in 
1919.  They  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  returning 
from  overseas  filled  with  the  urge  to  tackle  odds  in  a  new 
country,  they  took  up  homesteads  and  soldier  grants,  320 
acres  each.  To-day  they  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
under  crop. 

Gus  and  Joe  are  of  the  irrepressibly  optimistic  type  which 
laughs  at  difficulties,  so  when  I  asked  Joe  if  it  had  not  been 
a  big  job  clearing  their  land,  he  laughed. 

“You  see  that  clump  of  spruce  and  poplar  out  there,” 
he  said  ^  pointing  out  of  the  window  to  a  thicket  behind  the 
stable.  Well,  when  we  came  here  eight  years  ago,  practi¬ 
cally  all  our  land  was  covered  as  thick  as  that.  Where 
this  house  now  stands  you  could  not  ride  a  saddle-horse 
through  the  trees.  How  much  did  it  cost  to  clear?  Well, 

1 11  undertake  to  clear  and  brush  that  land  across  the  road 
for  $5  an  acre.” 

That  is  what  clearing  means  in  the  Peace  River 
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district.  There  are  literally  millions  of  acres  which  can  be 
made  ready  for  the  plough  at  an  expenditure  of  $5  an  acre, 
and  further  millions  of  acres  where  a  big  breaking-plough, 
drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses,  can  be  put  at  work  without 
any  preliminary. 

But  to  return  to  Fort  St.  John — with  Billy  Ross,  a  trader 
to  the  Arctic,  who  buys  furs  from  the  northern  Indians  and 
Eskimos  in  winter  and  floats  his  goods  down  the  Mackenzie 
by  scow  in  summer,  I  drove  over  much  of  the  settled  portion 
of  the  district. 

Noon,  one  day,  found  us  at  Bob  Ogilvie’s,  where  we  were 
due  for  lunch,  and  a  dozen  in  all  sat  down  to  a  loaded  board. 
The  Ogilvies,  also,  are  old-timers  in  Fort  St.  John,  having 
come  there  in  1912.  Needless  to  say  they  are  Scotch,  and 
far  and  wide  they  are  famed  as  hard-working  settlers  of  the 
type  most  needed  in  this  new  country. 

“What  brought  you  to  this  particular  spot,  Mrs.  Ogilvie?  ” 
I  asked. 

“Why,  Ogilvie  brought  me  here,”  she  said.  “I  came  out 
from  Scotland  to  Peace  River  Crossing  to  marry  him,  and 
then  we  poled  the  two  hundred  miles  up  here  for  our  honey¬ 
moon  !  ” 

The  Ogilvies’  place  is  a  real  farm — turkeys,  poultry,  cows 
and  pigs  in  the  yard,  and  in  1927  Bob  Ogilvie  expected  to 
ship  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  down 
river  to  Peace  River.  His  crop  on  thirty-six  acres  ran  from 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre  and,  even  with  the  fifteen  cents 
a  bushel  freight,  should  have  netted  him  $1  a  bushel. 

Even  in  this  somewhat  remote  district  there  is  not  a 
settler  but  has  faith  in  the  country  he  has  made  his  own, 
despite  two  successive  crop  failures  due  to  a  plague  of 
grasshoppers  which,  happily,  were  absent  last  season. 

Fort  St.  John,  despite  the  enormous  extent  of  fine  agri¬ 
cultural  land  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north,  is  at  present  far 
from  any  railroad.  The  only  means  of  shipping  produce  is 
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either  by  scow  down  river  to  Peace  River  in  summer,  or  by 
trail  across  the  ice  and  thence  to  Spirit  River  in  winter,  a 
journey  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Settlers  there 
naturally  hope  that  the  long-talked-of  railway  line  to  the 
coast  will  run  north  of  the  river  and  so  bring  their  territory 
within  easy  reach  of  shipping  points.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  their  difficulties  are  very  great,  but  they  are  tackled 
with  a  courage  which  compels  admiration. 

Imagine  the  handicaps  of  the  twenty  or  so  people  who 
live  in  scattered  settlements  on  the  river  flats  between 
Hudson’s  Hope  and  Fort  St.  John.  There  is  the  Tompkins 
family,  seven  miles  from  Cache  Creek,  for  instance.  R.  J. 
Tompkins,  a  badly  disabled  war  veteran,  originally  from 
Ontario,  has  what  is  known  as  the  old  Cadenhead  Farm,  a 
splendid  piece  of  fertile  land.  In  1927  he  expected  to  har¬ 
vest  1500  bushels  of  wheat,  but  this  he  would  have  to  hold 
until  the  opening  of  navigation  the  following  Spring  and 
then  ship  in  bags  to  Peace  River.  Tompkins,  by  the  way, 
has  eight  children,  and  in  order  to  have  enough  for  a  school 
has  "imported”  a  married  hired  man  with  two  children 
from  the  Old  Country. 

Some  miles  farther  down  river  are  the  Freers,  a  family 
from  Missouri,  who  homesteaded  at  Fort  George  as  long 
ago  as  1909  and  removed  to  Cache  Creek  in  1914. 

Mrs.  Freer  was  down  to  meet  the  boat  to  see  a  quarter 
of  beef  put  safely  aboard.  Several  of  her  youngsters  came 
with  her.  At  first  I  could  not  tell  whether  "she”  was  a 
man  or  a  woman,  for  she  wore  a  man’s  rough  overalls  and 
a  nondescript  cap. 

"Why,  man,”  she  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  "this 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  continent.  Only  trouble  is  we  can’t 
get  out  for  a  day  or  a  week’s  holiday — we  have  to  make  it 
a  month  or  nothing — so  it’s  mostly  nothing.  If  ever  we 
get  a  real  road,  instead  of  a  pack-trail,  we’ll  be  O.K.” 

A  natural  question  to  ask  is,  "Why  do  people  go  and 
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settle  in  such  remote  districts?”  The  only  answer  is  that 
there  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  people  to  whom 
the  frontier  of  civilisation  is  life  itself.  Give  them  a  town 
within  fifty  miles  and  they  feel,  as  one  settler  told  me,  “all 
crowded  up.”  They  live  hard  lives,  these  people.  None  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  town  dweller;  a  constant  struggle  to 
“get  by,”  and  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  find  all  the 
compensation  they  want  in  the  freedom  of  the  life,  in  the 
glory  of  the  woods  and  forests  and  the  splendour  of  the 
mighty  Peace  River. 

North  of  the  river,  in  the  Fort  St.  John  district,  from 
the  1927  crop  they  had  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
for  sale.  In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  they  raise  all  the 
feed  necessary — oats,  barley,  hay,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  But  the  last  boat  down  river  had  left  before 
the  wheat  was  ready  for  shipment  to  Peace  River  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  until  the  river  opened 
for  navigation  late  the  following  Spring. 

Until  transportation  is  available  in  this  district,  farming 
can  be  no  more  than  a  means  of  subsistence  for  settlers. 
Nearly  all  of  them  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  trapping  for 
their  livelihood.  The  country  abounds  in  fur-bearing 
animals  of  many  kinds  —  marten,  mink,  beaver,  timber- 
wolves,  coyotes,  lynx  and  bear.  Moose  and  deer,  too,  are 
found  in  large  numbers  and  provide  welcome  additions  to 
the  Winter  larder. 

Freighting  over  the  snow  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
and  other  trading  posts  in  the  North  down  the  Nelson, 
Mackenzie  and  Liard  Rivers  provides  lucrative,  if  strenuous, 
occupation  for  many  settlers  in  the  long  Winter  months. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


TAMING  THE  NORTHERN  WILDERNESS — THE  STORY  OF 
SIXTEEN  YEARS 

• 

Ole  Moen,  late  of  Sweden  and  Minnesota,  now  a  home¬ 
steader,  seven  miles  north-east  of  Rolla,  British  Columbia, 
raised  a  distant  ripple  of  mirth  when  he  “wrote  a  piece  for 
the  paper,’’  telling  all  and  sundry  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Peace  River  district.  Ole  dispatched  his  missive  to  The 
Skandinavian,  of  Chicago,  and  in  due  course  it  appeared 
in  print.  By  and  by,  when  Ole  called  for  his  mail  at  Rolla, 
the  postmaster  handed  him  a  budget  of  more  than  two 
hundred  letters — and  Rolla  began  to  take  Ole  a  little  more 
seriously. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  within  six  months  Ole  located 
twenty-eight  homesteads  for  prospective  settlers  in  his  own 
immediate  district.  Ole  Moen  has  become  known  as  Peace 
River’s  star  immigration  agent! 

I  called  on  Ole  during  my  journey.  He  paced  the  floor 
of  his  log  cabin  as  he  preached  the  gospel  of  the  Peace. 
Carried  away  by  the  fervour  of  his  own  eloquence,  he  gesti¬ 
culated  and  shouted  until  the  old  cook-stove  fairly  rattled. 
He  drew  his  arguments  at  random — everything  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  furnished  him  with  a  new  starting-point — from  the 
life  story  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  to  the  storekeepers 
at  Rolla.  There  were  long,  disconcerting  pauses  during 
which  he  stood  before  me  with  hand  upraised,  the  while 
my  eyes  became  fixed  on  the  piece  of  black  thread  with 
which  his  spectacles  were  mended.  An  earnest,  determined 
soul  this,  filled  with  zeal  for  the  New  North. 

Ole  Moen  in  some  respects  typifies  the  immense  optimism 
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which  is  the  mainspring  of  the  settlers  in  British  Columbia’s 
great  Peace  River  district. 

Tales  of  settlers  leaving  the  country  in  droves,  which 
have  gained  circulation  in  years  past,  are  not  applicable 
any  longer.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  homesteads 
on  which  settlers  have  proved  up  which  are  deserted,  but 
surely,  if  slowly,  the  original  owners  are  coming  back.  In 
other  cases  the  more  permanent  type  of  settlers  have  pur¬ 
chased  these  deserted  places  and  are  making  money  from 
their  bargains. 

The  Pouce  Coupe  Valley  was  our  destination  after  leaving 
Fort  St.  John.  We  travelled  by  way  of  Taylor’s  Flats, 
crossing  the  river  by  ferry  at  that  point  to  the  southern 
bank.  Taylor’s  Flats,  seven  miles  east  of  Fort  St.  John, 
is  a  fine  area  of  3500  acres  of  splendid,  fertile  land.  It 
lies  right  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace  and  there  are  a  score 
or  more  of  well-established  settlers  there.  Rolla  is  forty- 
two  miles  from  Taylor’s  Flats  Ferry.  Rolla  Landing,  some 
miles  farther  east  on  the  Peace,  is  only  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Rolla,  but  we  travelled  by  way  of  a  new  road  put  through 
under  the  direction  of  Joe  Armishaw,  district  superintendent 
of  public  works  for  Peace  River  District,  British  Columbia. 
Our  cavalcade  consisted  of  two  cars,  which  was  just  as  well, 
for  it  had  rained  heavily  the  night  before  and  the  road,  only 
opened  for  traffic  a  few  weeks,  was  in  an  appalling  state  of 
mud. 

Fred  Fraser,  Government  agent  at  Pouce  Coupe,  and  I 
rode  in  the  rear  seat  of  our  car  and  many  a  time,  as  we 
breasted  some  terrific  grade,  we  kept  our  hands  on  the 
latch  of  the  door,  ready  to  leap  out  if  necessary. 

Fred  Fraser,  by  the  way,  although  nominally  Government 
agent  at  Pouce  Coupe,  is  really  the  uncrowned  king  of  a 
huge  territory  which  stretches  from  Swan  Lake  on  the 
south-east  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Portage,  west  of  Hudson’s 
Hope.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  his  “subjects”  he  knows  by 
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their  first  names,  and  not  a  farmhouse  or  trapper’s  cabin 
but  has  a  smile  of  welcome  for  this  fine  old  citizen.  I  say 
“old” — but  in  truth  Fred  Fraser  is  one  of  those  individuals 
who  have  no  age.  He  talks  glibly  of  his  twenty-six  grand¬ 
children,  but  his  merry  eye  and  agile  step  defy  mere  years. 
He  came  to  the  West  in  1879  and  for  twenty  years  and  more 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  British  Columbia  Government. 

For  thirty  miles  our  road  wound  through  thick  brush — 
too  thick  and  with  too  frequent  swamps  to  make  it 
suitable  for  settlement  for  many  years  to  come.  Seven 
miles  north  of  Rolla  we  came  to  well-settled  farming  land, 
with  roads  running  directly  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west,  down  the  township  and  range  lines. 

Rolla,  fourteen  miles  due  north  of  Pouce  Coupe,  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  northern  part  of  this  splendid  farming 
area.  We  found  it  a  little  town  of  about  fifty  inhabitants 
with  two  hotels,  stores  and  implement  dealers,  and  the 
usual  appurtenances  of  a  small  farming  town.  This  district 
had  not  suffered  from  the  grasshopper  plague  which  had 
so  afflicted  Fort  St.  John  and,  it  is  said,  Rolla  has  never 
suffered  a  crop  failure. 

The  land  hereabouts  is  as  fertile  as  any  on  earth.  Forty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  common,  and  oats  not  infre¬ 
quently  go  over  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Despite 
their  difficulties  of  transportation  (for  it  is  a  seventy-mile 
haul  to  railhead  at  Spirit  River),  there  is  no  poverty  round 
Rolla,  and  settlers  have  done  well.  There  is  no  finer  stretch 
of  open  land  in  the  Peace  River  district  than  that  which 
stretches  from  the  Cutbank  River  on  the  west  to  the  Pouce 
River  on  the  east. 

I  drove  out  to  the  farm  of  the  Yagger  brothers  and  may 
cite  them  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done.  Five  brothers 
and  their  mother  took  up  homesteads  here  ten  years  ago. 
When  they  arrived  from  the  United  States  they  possessed 
$400  and  four  horses.  They  own  to-day  seven  quarter- 
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sections  of  land,  machinery  worth  $4000  including  their 
own  threshing  outfit,  and  cattle  and  horses  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  1927  they  threshed  twelve  thousand  bushels 
of  oats  and  much  wheat  besides.  In  the  winter  these 
husky  settlers  do  not  sit  idle.  They  freight  on  the 
northern  trails  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  posts  in  the  Nelson 
River  district  when  they  are  not  hauling  their  grain  to 
Spirit  River. 

Consider  again  Gus  and  Joe  Henderson,  whom  I  men¬ 
tioned  previously.  Beside  several  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  the  Hendersons  make  good  money  from  the  sale 
of  hogs.  Gus  showed  me  one  parcel  of  twenty-six  acres 
of  land  which,  in  its  second  season  and  after  being  Fall- 
ploughed,  yielded  1092  bushels  of  No.  2  wheat — forty-two 
bushels  to  the  acre — which  brought  $1.14  a  bushel,  less 
thirty  cents  a  bushel  for  hauling  charges.  From  another 
thirty-three  acres  they  garnered  3729  bushels  of  oats,  or 
1 13  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“But  we  can’t  depend  on  wheat  entirely  when  it  costs 
thirty  cents  a  bushel  to  haul  it  sixty-five  miles  to  railhead 
at  Spirit  River,’’  said  Joe.  “We  raise  hogs  too — and  they 
pay,  you  bet  they  do.  In  1926,  for  example,  we  shipped 
two  loads  of  hogs  at  one  time,  fifteen  to  a  load,  and  netted 
$648  from  them.  This  year  we’ll  make  $3000  from  hogs 
alone.  Wheat  pays,  even  with  our  present  handicaps,  but 
out  of  every  five  loads  we  haul,  one  must  go  to  pay  hauling 
charges — and  that’s  not  so  good!” 

Not  so  good,  indeed!  For  consider  what  this  haul  to 
railhead  means. 

Fifty- two  below  zero;  a  biting  wind  from  the  north¬ 
east.  Five  o’clock  in  mid-January  and  darkness  already 
dims  the  road  ahead. 

An  endless  line  of  heavy-laden  sleighs  creeps  slowly  on¬ 
ward  along  the  tree-bordered  trail  from  the  west  where  Pouce 
Coupe  and  Rolla  lie.  The  drivers,  muffled  to  the  ears  in 
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heavy  furs,  but  too  cold  to  sit  atop  their  loads,  trudge  along 
behind  their  sleighs. 

There  is  a  huge,  rough  barn  beside  the  trail — reminiscent 
of  old  Cariboo  days — and  as  the  leading  sleigh  comes  to  a 
stop  the  long  line  closes  up.  Lanterns  begin  to  twinkle  as 
the  teams  are  unhitched  and  led  into  the  barn  to  be  fed 
and  bedded  for  the  night. 

Inside  a  rough  bunk-house  near  by  there  is  a  single  stove 
for  common  use.  The  men  bring  their  own  food — frozen 
solid — and  thaw  out  the  evening  meal.  They  are  forty 
miles  from  home,  with  twenty  miles  yet  to  go  on  the  morrow 
before  railhead  is  reached. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  second  day’s  grain  haul  from  Rolla 
and  Pouce  Coupe,  British  Columbia,  to  Spirit  River,  Alberta. 

Three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  to  be 
hauled  in  this  manner  from  British  Columbia’s  Peace  River 
district  in  the  Winter  of  1927-28.  And  the  irony  of  it  is  that 
for  most  of  the  seventy  miles  the  trail  is  the  grade  of  the 
railway  which  these  farmers  were  promised  long  ago ! 

It  costs  these  British  Columbia  farmers  thirty  cents  a 
bushel  to  get  their  grain  hauled  to  Spirit  River.  Each 
trip  and  return  takes  one  week,  more  or  less,  depending 
on  the  state  of  the  trail  and  the  availability  of  space  in  the 
Spirit  River  elevators.  If,  by  dint  of  hard  labour  in  Spring 
and  Summer,  a  farmer  raises  fifty  acres  of  wheat  which 
yield  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  will  take  him  ten 
weeks  of  steady  travelling  in  zero  weather  to  get  his  1750 
bushels  to  the  elevator. 

Meanwhile,  if  he  has  live  stock  at  home,  he  must  some¬ 
how  arrange  for  their  care  in  his  absence.  If  he  has  a  family, 
imagine  the  arduous  work  which  is  thrown  on  his  wife. 

Under  such  conditions  the  marvel  is  not  that  progress 
in  the  British  Columbia  Peace  River  district  has  been  slow, 
but  that  there  has  been  progress  at  all. 

Pouce  Coupe  is  the  capital  of  British  Columbia’s  Peace 
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River  district,  where  are  the  Government  offices,  lands  office, 
British  Columbia  Police  Post  and  other  official  establish¬ 
ments.  It  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  splendid 
tract  of  land. 

Reaching  there  one  evening,  I  was  billeted  at  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  police  barracks  with  Sergeant  W.  A.  S.  Duncan,  late 
of  the  72nd  Seaforth  Highlanders,  as  host.  Far  and  wide 
Sergeant  Duncan  is  known  as  the  bachelor  host  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  1  His  quarters  are  in  a  queer-looking  squat  build¬ 
ing  whose  outer  appearance  gives  little  indication  of  the 
comfort  within. 

Although  the  arrival  of  Ray  Endercourt,  who  was  acting 
as  my  driver,  and  myself  was  quite  unexpected,  Duncan 
promptly  took  us  up  to  rooms  where  were  beds  with  spotless 
white  sheets.  Fifteen  minutes  was  sufficient  for  him.  to 
cook  an  appetising  meal  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  most  country  hotels — and  the  whole  was  savoured  with 
a  warmth  of  welcome  most  delightful. 

Pouce  Coupe  is  twice  the  size  of  Rolla  and  boasts  a  number 
of  good  stores.  In  one  of  these  by  way  of  finding  out  how 
things  were  going  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  boss. 
If  I  had  needed  further  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
people  of  this  district  to  make  things  go,  I  found  it  here. 
This  particular  store  was  in  difficulties  some  few  years  ago. 
In  three  and  a  half  years  they  had  paid  off  $13,000  of  old 
debts;  they  had  not  $250  in  bad  debts  on  the  books  and 
their  credit  with  the  wholesalers  had  been  re-established. 
That  is  a  record  which  could  only  be  made  where  prosperity 
reigned. 

As  to  prices  of  staple  commodities,  I  found  that  whereas 
one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  costs  $6  in  Vancouver,  in 
Pouce  Coupe  it  costs  $9;  block  salt  selling  at  fifty  cents 
in  Vancouver  was  $1.35  in  Pouce  Coupe;  flour,  $4.48  per 
hundred  pounds  in  Vancouver  was  $6  up  there.  Freight 
rates,  of  course,  accounted  for  the  difference.  There  was 
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a  charge  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  goods  hauled  from  rail¬ 
head  to  Pouce  Coupe  and  the  rate  of  fifth-class  matter  from 
Edmonton  was  sixty-eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  in 
addition,  there  was  an  added  winter  rate  from  Spirit  River 
of  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  farmers  in  this  district  have  formed  co-operative 
stores,  apparently  with  much  success.  At  Rolla  there  is 
one  managed  by  Clive  Braden,  which,  on  a  capital  of  around 
Sj>25(  o,  has  a  $30,000  turn-over  this  year  and  has  114  mem¬ 
bers.  There  is  another  similar  store  at  Dawson  Creek,  a 
settlement  some  miles  to  the  west,  where  Peter  Hauger  is 
manager,  and  that  also  is  successful. 

Five  miles  from  Pouce  Coupe  is  a  creamery  with  two 
hundred  subscribers,  fifty  of  whom  are  regular  shippers. 
Tim  1927  output  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
butter.  Louis  Cadona,  the  manager,  was  emphatic  in  his 
opinion,  shared  by  others,  that  all  this  country  is  much 
better  adapted  for  mixed  farming  and  dairying  than  for 
straight  wheat  growing.  It  is  too  costly,  he  says,  to  ship 
grain  so  far  in  its  raw  state — much  better  ship  in  the  form 
of  fat  hogs,  butter,  cattle  and  turkeys.  He  quoted  the 
examples  of  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota,  which  are  turn¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  mixed  farming  rather  than  gambling 
their  all  on  wheat,  which,  he  believes,  is  an  uncertain  crop 
— uncertain  both  as  to  grade  and  price. 

As  a  former  chief  clerk  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  with 
service  in  England  and  abroad,  Louis  Cadona  is  well  fitted 
to  be  manager  of  the  Pouce  Coupe  Creamery,  which  is  only 
one  among  several  similar  activities  he  carries  on. 

Water  presents  a  difficulty  in  some  parts  of  the  district, 
but  with  thorough  tests  this  problem  probably  will  be 
solved.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  good  wells,  the 
farmers  rely  for  domestic  water  on  ice  cut  from  the  rivers 
and  “scoop-ups/’  as  they  call  the  sloughs  which  are  made 
by  damming  some  depression  to  hold  rain-water  or  the  flow 
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from  small  streams.  Half-hearted  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  water  at  as  low  as  seven  hundred  feet  near 
Pouce  Coupe,  but  I  was  told  that  no  adequate  effort  had 
been  made  to  thoroughly  prospect  the  area  for  water.  At 
any  rate,  this  handicap  seemed  to  cause  no  serious  trouble 
to  the  settlers.  In  winter  they  cut  ice  from  the  "scoop- 
ups”  or  from  the  rivers  and  store  it  under  sawdust  covering, 
as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Ontario. 

“Don’t  you  pass  up  Brainerd’s — she’s  the  best  cook  in 
the  North-West.” 

That  was  the  advice  I  received  almost  everywhere  on  my 
long  journey.  Now,  food  is  a  very  important  matter  in 
the  North  country,  for  distances  are  great  and  stopping- 
places  often  few  and  far  between.  I  resolved  not  to  miss 
Brainerd’s  on  any  account. 

I  arrived  one  evening  when  driving  from  Pouce  Coupe 
to  Grande  Prairie  in  company  with  Bill  Reasbeck  and  Bill 
Bullen,  the  cattle  buyer  of  Dawsib  Creek.  We  were  hungry, 
of  course — everyone  always  is  in  the  North — but  we  took 
time  to  drink  in  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  sunset  over 
Horse  Lake  on  the  shores  of  which  the  Brainerd  establish¬ 
ment  stands,  before  we  went  in  to  supper.  In  the  stillness 
the  only  sound  was  the  "quack,  quack”  of  hundreds  of 
ducks  out  on  the  lake.  We  were  not  expected,  any  more 
than  two  other  travellers  going  north,  but  in  fifteen  minutes 
the  long  table  fairly  groaned  under  its  load  of  food.  There 
was  roast  duck  with  cranberry  sauce,  goodness  knows  how 
many  kinds  of  home-grown  vegetables,  cold  pork  too,  if 
you  could  find  room  for  it,  macaroni,  cheese,  pie,  stewed 
fruit,  not  to  mention  delicious  home-made  bread  and  half 
a  dozen  extras  such  as  pickles  and  cake.  All  the  time 
Mrs.  Brainerd  hovered  about  apologising  for  the  fare! 

I  pass  on  the  advice — "Don’t  pass  up  Brainerd’s  if  you 
happen  to  be  anywhere  between  Pouce  Coupe  and  Grande 
Prairie.” 
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Nine  miles  south-east  of  Pouce  Coupe  and  twenty  miles 
before  you  reach  Brainerd  s  the  road  runs  through  the 
Gundy  estate  of  32,000  acres,  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in 
Canada.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  one  thousand  head 
of  cattle  on  this  splendid  ranch,  which  includes  part  of 
Swan  Lake  within  its  boundaries,  but  with  the  slump  in 
cattle  prices  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  slowing  down  of 
activity.  A  few  miles  farther  on  is  the  fine  640  -  acre  ranch 
which  Jack  Fynn  purchased  not  long  ago  from  Ellis  Borden. 

Passing  over  the  Provincial  border  into  Alberta,  settle¬ 
ment  soon  becomes  more  frequent,  until  a  few  miles  north¬ 
west  of  the  little  town  of  Hythe  begins  the  great  tract  of 
country  of  which  Grande  Prairie  is  the  chief  centre.  For 
some  years  Grande  Prairie  was  the  head  of  steel,  but  that 
distinction  has  now  passed  to  Wembley,  with  expectations 
that  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  Rail¬ 
way  will  be  extended  to  Hythe. 

Masses  of  figures  concerning  acreage  and  crop  yields 
have  been  published  about  the  Grande  Prairie  district. 
No  story  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  this  area  can  be  exaggerated,  and  while  the 
land  within  ten  miles  of  the  railroad  is  practically  all  taken 
up,  large  numbers  of  homesteads  are  still  available  m  the 
territory  east  of  Smoky  River  where  there  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres,  mostly  covered  with  light  clearing,  poplar 
and  willow  scrub  —  which  may  be  best  described  as  semi- 

prairie  land. 

Grande  Prairie  itself  is  a  thriving  burg  of  one  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants.  There  are  banks,  general  stores,  good 
hotels,  elevators  and  a  bi-weekly  train  service  to  Edmonton. 

Herman  Trelle,  who  achieved  world-wide  fame  by  winning 
the  championships  for  both  wheat  and  oats  at  the  Chicago 
International  Show  last  year,  lives  near  Wembley  a  few 
miles  west  of  Grande  Prairie.  Despite  the  fame  he  has 
achieved,  he  is  to  be  found  most  days  working  on  his  quarter- 
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section,  with  his  wife,  like  any  other  farmer.  The  world 
has  been  told  of  his  latest  experiments  in  trying  to  produce 
a  wheat  with  shorter  stalk  and  hardier  than  the  present- 
known  varieties  which  will  ripen  fifteen  to  eighteen  days 
sooner  than  the  grain  grown  at  present.  If  he  succeeds  it 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  Northern  Alberta,  as  well  as  for 
all  Western  Canada. 

The  show  place  of  all  this  country  is  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Station  at  Beaver  Lodge,  seven  miles  west  of 
Grande  Prairie.  Here  for  many  years  W.  D.  Albright,  the 
superintendent,  has  been  doing  splendid  service  to  the 
country  by  demonstrating  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil.  In  the  fine  garden  and  plots  which  surround  the 
station  you  can  see  many  different  kinds  of  grain  and  shrubs 
from  many  lands,  as  well  as  apple-trees,  planted  as  an 
experiment.  In  the  grounds  there  are  such  highly  scientific 
contraptions  as  a  soil  thermograph,  which  gives  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  By  means  of  this  instrument  they  have 
found  at  certain  spots  that  when  the  air  temperature  registers 
350  below  zero,  the  soil  temperature  is  150  Fahrenheit. 
There  is  also  a  hydro-thermograph. 

I  made  a  bargain  with  Joe  Rousseau  to  drive  me  to  Peace 
River  from  Grande  Prairie,  about  no  miles,  taking  two  days 
for  the  trip  and  stopping  overnight  at  Spirit  River.  There 
is  a  section  of  very  rough  country  between  Grande  Prairie 
and  Spirit  River,  crossing  the  Burnt  Hills,  and  we  were 
unlucky  enough  to  break  an  axle  just  when  we  thought  we 
had  safely  negotiated  all  the  worst  part  of  the  road. 

Behind  us,  by  lucky  chance,  was  a  cheery  soul  driving 
his  own  car  to  Prest,  where  he  was  to  go  threshing.  So  he 
picked  us  up  and  drove  us  on  as  far  as  Roycroft,  where  I 
was  to  wait  while  a  new  axle  was  brought  from  Spirit  River, 
seven  miles  on.  This  interval  of  three  hours  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  go  out  with  Fred  Galway  and  “Doc”  Calkin 
to  call  on  Charlie  Bremner,  one  of  the  earliest  white  settlers 
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in  the  whole  Peace  district,  whose  death  has  taken  place 
since  my  visit.  “Doc”  Calkin  came  from  New  Brunswick 
twenty-six  years  ago  with  a  Dominion  surveyor,  C.  C.  Fair- 
child.  “Doc”  squatted  here  and  later  homesteaded,  and 
still  conducts  a  store  at  Roy  croft. 

Charlie  Bremner’s  reminiscences  of  early  days  made  one 
realise  the  amazing  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  forty  years.  With  his  former  partner,  the  late  Sheriff 
Peter  Gunn,  Bremner  came  to  Canada  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1883.  The  journey,  by 
water  and  Red  River  cart  from  Winnipeg,  then  the  end  of 
steel,  occupied  five  months,  and  it  was  in  October  that  he 
reached  Dunvegan,  then  the  Hudson’s  Bay  headquarters 
for  a  huge  fur-bearing  district. 

“I  remember  well,”  the  old  man  said,  “the  vast  piles  of 
fur  that  used  to  be  set  out  in  the  open  at  Dunvegan  before 
being  baled.  We  collected  from  Fort  St.  John,  Hudson’s 
Hope  and  a  great  territory  beyond.  Things  were  primitive 
then,  all  right.  When  I  was  sent  to  the  post  at  Fort  St. 
John  to  be  with  Trader  McKinley  for  a  year  I  found  his 
whole  stock  of  flour  for  three  white  men  for  twelve  months 
amounted  to  one  hundred  pounds.  But  we  didn’t  suffer. 
There  were  plenty  of  moose — and  flour  is  not  a  necessity, 
though  people  may  think  so  nowadays.” 

Charlie  Bremner  went  “outside”  and  had  his  first  ride 
in  a  train  in  1924! 

Fred  Galway,  a  graduate  of  Manitoba  University,  who, 
after  long  residence  in  Regina,  came  to  Roycroft  a  few 
years  ago,  proved  a  mine  of  information  on  the  country, 
its  settlers  and  possibilities,  and  I  was  sorry  when  repairs 
were  made  to  our  car  and  we  proceeded  to  Spirit  River. 
The  hotel  at  the  latter  point  was  run  by  a  Chinaman — and 
well  run,  too,  apparently. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Spirit  River  we  crossed  the 
Peace  again  going  north,  at  Dunvegan.  Mrs.  Pete  Foster, 
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wife  of  the  ferryman,  took  us  across  on  the  cable  ferry  and 
showed  me,  with  pride,  the  register  on  the  ferry.  There 
were  many  well-known  names  in  this  book,  including  that 
of  Monsignor  Dontenelli,  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  there 
in  1926.  Pete  Foster  and  his  wife  and  three  children  came 
to  the  Peace  from  Wisconsin  in  1918. 

"This  is  the  finest  poor  man’s  country  in  the  world,” 
said  Pete.  "We  like  it  fine  and  have  done  well  here.” 

Indeed,  he  spoke  no  less  than  the  truth,  for  they  have 
three  quarter-sections  of  land,  the  last  quarter  of  which, 
bought  for  $1000  four  years  ago,  paid  for  itself  in  two  crops. 

To  show  the  amount  of  travel  over  this  road,  Mrs.  Foster 
told  me  that  2800  people  crossed  on  the  ferry  in  August 
1927,  687  cars  and  113  other  vehicles,  and  eighty-eight 
saddle-horses.  This  is  quite  a  bathing-resort  in  the  summer, 
and  as  many  as  fifty  people  come  from  miles  around  on 
Sundays  to  swim  in  the  swift-flowing  river. 

Dunvegan,  of  course,  is  a  historic  spot,  and  there  still 
stands  the  old  Catholic  church  built  of  whip-sawn  lumber 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Grouard.  In  the  chancel  of 
this  church  there  used  to  hang  the  remarkable  painting  of 
the  Crucifixion,  painted  by  the  bishop  himself,  on  a  single, 
enormous  moose  hide.  It  now  hangs  in  the  church  at 
Peace  River  Town  and  is  an  amazing  piece  of  work. 

Fifteen  miles  across  the  river,  again  on  the  high  level 
plateaux,  we  came  to  Waterhole,  centre  of  perhaps  the 
finest  farming  land  in  all  the  Peace  River  district.  They 
were  hoping  the  railway  would  be  extended  from  Whitelaw 
(nineteen  miles)  within  a  few  months.  For  many  miles 
you  pass  through  a  well-settled,  highly  prosperous  farming 
country.  It  was  more  flat  and  more  open  than  any  other 
land  we  had  seen,  except  at  Grande  Prairie,  and  all  the  way 
through  such  districts  as  those  surrounding  Berwyn,  White- 
law  and  Grimshaw  there  was  magnificent  land. 

Near  Grimshaw,  I  walked  over  to  where  threshing  was 


Peace  River  Town 

310  miles  north-west  of  Edmonton. 


The  Grave  of  “Twelve-Foot  Davis’ 
on  the  Hills  above  Peace 
River  Town 
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in  progress  in  a  wheat-field.  Riding  on  top  of  a  load  of 
grain  I  asked  the  driver  whose  crop  it  was. 

“Widow  Smith’s,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  who  may  Widow  Smith  be?  ”  I  asked. 

“Why,  she’s  one  h - of  a  good  cook;  that’s  all  I  know 

about  her,”  he  replied. 

I  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  S.  L.  Smith  later.  Her  late  husband 
was  a  fur  buyer  and  farmer,  and  they  came  to  the  district 
ten  years  ago.  For  some  years  since  her  husband  s  death 
Mrs.  Smith  has  been  carrying  on  alone.  At  the  time  I 
called  she  was  busy  preparing  supper  for  eleven  threshers, 
not  to  mention  looking  after  eight  milking-cows,  chickens 
and  pigs,  and  she  also  has  an  acre  of  splendid  vegetable 
garden.  She  has  a  hired  man,  but  the  work  of  such  a  place 
for  Mrs.  Smith  must  be  tremendous. 

At  length  we  came,  in  late  afternoon  to  Peace  River 
Town  situated  down  on  the  river,  which  you  cross  by  a  great 
steel  bridge.  This  place,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  a 
history  which  goes  back  to  the  coming  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  and  even  earlier,  and  a  few  miles  up  river  there 
is  the  spot  called  Mackenzie’s  Look-out,  where  the  great 
explorer’s  followers  are  said  to  have  watched  for  his  return 
from  the  Pacific  on  his  first  voyage  in  1792. 

Peace  River  and  Fort  Vermilion,  three  hundred  miles 
farther  north,  feel  that  they  have  been  badly  treated  in 
the  past  by  some  writers.  So  when  I  asked  questions  at 
a  house  where  I  was  hospitably  entertained,  everyone 
laughed  and  said :  “  Remember  Hilda  Rose !  ”  The  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  a  lady  who  had  been  living  for  some  few 
years  at  Fort  Vermilion  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
a  weird  story  of  wild  Indians,  enormous  timber  -  wolves 
and  mounted  police  armed  to  the  teeth  with  six-shooters. 
All  of  which,  of  course,  was  much  over-drawn  and  greatly 
annoyed  the  good  people  of  this  district. 

The  fact  is  that  Peace  River  Town  is  a  delightfully  situated, 
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up-to-date  little  town,  whose  people  are  full  of  pep  and  con¬ 
fidence.  I  saw  no  sign  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West  but  met 
only  kindness  and  comfort  there. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  strange  and  interesting  char¬ 
acters  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  it  is  the  gateway  to 
the  great  lone  North  and  to  the  Barren  Lands  which  stretch 
away  into  the  Arctic.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  ex-mounted 
policeman  about  whom  some  weird  stories  are  told.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  was  always  a  bit  free  with  his  language. 
On  one  occasion  he  entertained  to  supper  a  certain  cleric. 
Determined  to  do  things  in  decorous  style  and  to  restrain 
his  tongue,  all  went  well  until,  when  the  meal  was  before 
them,  the  cleric  ventured:  “Do  you  mind  if  I  say  grace 
before  we  begin?”  The  policeman,  not  quite  under¬ 
standing,  replied  with  all  heartiness:  “You  bet  your  life, 
preacher.  There’s  no  ladies  within  miles — go  ahead  and 
tell  any - story  you  like! ” 

Of  this  same  policeman  there  is  a  tale  that  on  one  occasion 
in  mid-winter,  when  he  was  prosecuting  a  man  for  murder, 
a  hitch  occurred  because  he  had  not  produced  any  body, 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  case.  The  hearing  was 
adjourned  and  the  policeman  went  into  the  wilds  with  a 
saw.  He  returned  to  Peace  River  Town  with  the  victim’s 
head  in  a  pail ! 

Another  strange  character  one  hears  of  in  these  parts  is 
Jack  Hornby,  an  Englishman  of  the  Warburton  Pike  type, 
who  disappears  into  the  Barren  Lands  for  long  months  at 
a  time.  More  than  two  years  ago  he  vanished  “into  the 
blue.”  With  him  were  two  young  Oxford  men.  They  took 
with  them  150  pounds  of  flour,  eighty  pounds  of  sugar,  tea 
and  so  forth,  and  were  to  be  gone  two  years.  “  Hornby  will 
turn  up  all  right,”  they  said  without  much  anxiety.  “You 
couldn’t  kill  him.”  Hornby  went  overseas  and  won  the 
D.C.M.  in  the  ranks  and  the  M.C.  as  an  officer.  Then  he 
was  badly  wounded  and,  still  in  uniform,  came  back  to 
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Peace  River.  Discipline  naturally  irks  such  a  man,  and 
when  they  wouldn’t  let  him  rejoin  his  unit  at  the  Front — 
well,  he  just  took  a  canoe  and  disappeared  into  the  wilderness 
— technically  a  “deserter,”  I  suppose. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  and  amusing  characters 
about  Peace  River,  like  Baldy  Red  and  Johnny  Gaudet. 
There  is  Mr.  Grinwood  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Office,  who 
is  responsible  for  organising  the  splendid  Peace  River 
Musical  Festival,  which  is  now  an  annual  affair.  There 
is  a  quiet  young  man  named  Mat  Murphy,  who  runs  Frank 
Donald’s  hotel.  Mat,  with  three  companions,  spent  a 
whole  year  trapping  white  fox  and  other  animals  in  the 
Barren  Lands  not  so  long  ago — and  made  good  money  at 
it  too. 

But  Peace  River  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  social 
amenities  of  life.  They  have  a  Women  s  Canadian  Club 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Robinson.  This  club  is  com¬ 
piling  a  book  on  the  history  of  the  district  which  should 
be  of  great  value  and  interest. 

Peace  River,  of  course,  is  the  hub  of  a  big  territory.  It 
is  distributing  centre  for  a  big  territory  north,  west  and 
south,  and  an  important  point  on  the  railway.  Its  situation 
is  marvellously  beautiful — so  much  so  that  when  I  look 
back  on  this  long  journey  through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
this  northern  empire,  there  instinctively  comes  to  my  mind 
the  view  from  the  hill-top  overlooking  the  little  town  of 
Peace  River,  where  Twelve-Foot  Davis  lies  buried.  Norman 
Soares  drove  me  up  at  sunset  one  evening,  and  I  shall 
always  feel  grateful  to  him  for  the  privilege.  From  beside 
Twelve-Foot’s  simple  headstone  we  looked  to  the  west  a 
mile  or  two  to  where  the  Smoky  joins  the  mighty  Peace. 
Beyond,  stretching  far  into  the  wooded  distance  like  a 
streak  of  silver,  the  great  river  wound  onward  toward  the 
setting  sun.  At  the  point  of  junction  was  Mackenzie’s 
Look-out,  and  one  thought  of  the  explorers  of  old  who,  all 
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unknowing  what  lay  beyond,  pushed  on  up  this  old  river 
to  discover  at  last  the  overland  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Generations  have  passed  since  the  lofty  banks  of  the 
Peace  echoed  to  the  songs  of  the  voyageurs  of  old.  The 
great  river  has  had  a  remarkable  part  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  adventure,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
generation  will  see  greater  changes  in  the  next  twenty 
years  than  have  taken  place  in  all  the  century  gone  by. 
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